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INTRODUCTION. 



The future historian of the marvellous cannot well avoid some mention of the 
planchette or "little plank." For his benefit we will remark that the year 
1868 witnessed the appearance of the planchette, in great numbers, in the 
booksellers' shops of the United States. 

Why so sudden a demand for it should have sprung up, nobody could explain. 
Planchette was nothing new. For twelve or fifteen years it had been common 
in France, where it received its name. It was simply an improvement on some 
ruder instrument that had been in use among the original American investi- 
gators, of the year 1848, into the rapping and table-tipping phenomena. 

The planchette is a little heart-shaped table with three legs, one of which is 
a pointed lead-pencil, that can be slipped in and out of a socket, and by means 
of which marks can be made on paper. The other two legs have casters 
attached, which can be easily moved in any direction. The size of this table is 
usually about seven inches long and five wide. At the apex of the heart is the 
socket, lined with rubber, through which the pencil is thrust. 

Not improbably, some future antiquarian will discover that this mystic toy 
was in use long before the days of Pythagoras. The phenomenon of the 
tipping tables was known twenty centuries ago. 

The form of the planchette is of little consequence, and may be regulated 
by the caprice of the manufacturer. I'he instrument is made light, so that the 
slightest application of force will move it. As for the insulated casters and 
other " patent" contrivances, they are of no account, except to give novelty 
to an advertisement. ' 

When the modern rapping phenomena began to be investigated, communi- 
cations were received by the tedious process of calling over the alphabet, and 
noting down the letters at which the rap was given. Then, when the move- 
ments of tables took place, it was suggested that by arranging a pencil at the 
foot of a light table, and placing a sheet of paper under it, the intelligent force 
that was operating might produce written sentences. 

The device was tried, and found successful. The table, once set in motion 
by the passive influence of a medium, began to trace characters, then words 
and sentences. This method was finally simplified by substituting little tables, 
the size of a hand ; then small baskets, pasteboard boxes, and finally the flat 
piece of wood, running on little wheels, and called Planchette. 

Here we have the genealogy of the planchette. It is, you see, the direct 
offspring of the tipping table. The phenomena in which it is made instru- 
mental are, for the most part, the same. 

And now, what will Planchette do ? 

Place it on the smooth wood of a table, ami \fe\. anfe-^Eram^ «t \w^ ^^SSs* 
of a particular organization, rest the nngeraoTi\\,^^^^^^T^^^ ^^as 
to more ; and this without any conation* intenA. ox «k&ss&. <s*. ^-^ -^p** 
individual present, as there is reason to tadta*** -^ 
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Then, by pla<-in> I shed of "bile paper nn.Ji i Kbe pencil, it will be 
that iiitollijjjlhlrt iMntaooea will bo written out by those movements. 

There-j((iin<t I"? nothing nirioiis in ull this, were it not fox 0a character of 

thesc'slutsntos in many instances. Expressions wholly foreign to tbo mental 

•fcabitfl o{ " tho operators '"ill be found on the paper. Thus, the pious will be 

iftqde to write profanely; and the profane will be suddenly made instrumental 

"'. in.the production of in. resumes whi< li m id it do credit to Wadaine Guy on or to 

'. '-Vincent do Paul. But tbo results are is various us tbo idiosyncrasies of 

• individuals. 

Frequently, answers to mental ousatioTig will bo given with a directness 
that leaves no doubt as to tho intdhguii ■ of lb- operating force. 

For example : the other day an affectionate father put a mental inquiry, to 

which the inotroitfl i- <■■ ph. r.iil'r the hands of a child, was " A husband." 

Tho question bad been, " Witt does Miss .Susan want ? " The inquici (hen 
asked what, sum he had paid fur repairing a certain garment, and the answer 
was correctly given, " Three dollars and seventy-live cents." 

What wonder that the planchette should be getting to be a puzzle and a 
study to thousands of intelligent inquirers, for whom the great problems of 
psychology and physiology have a not irratiouol intercut ( 

It must not be supposed' that tho " little plank " will In. equally communi- 
cativo under the fingers of all. In tho majority of cases it obstinately refuses 
to move. Tho failures are very numerous. Probably not more than ten out 
of a hundred persons in a mixed assemblage would he found, through whom 
the phenomena would take place ; and in these hundred there might possibly 
be one who would prove a good medium. 8uch a one will soon discard the 
planchette us of no use, in the production of phenomena tiir more extraordinary 
than any got by its aid. 

The editor of the " Boston Journal of Chemistry," Dr. James R. Nichols, 
with a candour somewhat rare among men of science, remarks (September, 
1868), of the phenomena of Planchette and tho tipping tables: "The position 
assumed by a majority of scientific men towards this class of phenomena is 
that of entire disbelief. They do not separata the physical disturbances, the 
outward show of force by unseen agencies, from tho spiritual interpretation 
nuied up with, or inseparably connected, as they suppose, with the pheno- 
mena. The whole matter is regarded as a sham and a delusion, unworthy of 
thought or investigation. 

"A considerable number, however, h/ivc reached a different conclusion, 
They only direct attention to a sin gin point, and first clear away all tha 
rubbish with which it is en<- umbered. The greal question is, ll'/iethtr these 
a8*ftiphyiit>aldiitwb«H£a usfmtfly ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' tr ■■■■■■'. indepi nA nt sf&irtet tmip^paiti 
human ogencg > Is it mischief, or is it not ? Is it delusion, or is it not ? 
These questions they have settled in their own minds ; and tha conclusion is, 
that the phttiomant art wtitniiablg rati. 

"Not a step farther will they go; beyond this all is misty and dark. 
Many occupy ihij position wli" lc--it,itc [■■ admit it. .-- then i.t •', 
circles a peculiar scusitircucss upt/n the ml'j'.-l : and odium and disgrace are 
liable to rest on any one, no matter how high his position may be, who 
cherishes a belief even in the realily of lb- physical disturbances. Wa 
incline to think the popularity of Planchette may serve to break a link in 
thi chili ii of prejudice I hut bind- hist Inme-t convictions, and permit a little 
more freedom in thought and investigation." 
If the "little j/lank " shall accomplish as much as this, it will not have 
ieea wholly unproductive of good ; hut sciencn nv«t*.T)u\, off its dictatorial 
. iiik<: /ii.-is i.s lli.y |.f.-.-.:i-it thciuaelveB.ljetQvaiVca.n.nEi'getavafitn 
*V progress in the path of interpretation and inivicAAo-u. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE PHENOMENA OF 1847. 

''There is in nature nothing interpolated or without connection, as in a bad tragedy." — 

Aristotle. 

In the little village of Hydesville, Wayne County, New York, there stood, in 
1847, a small house, which had been occupied by Mr. Michael Weekman. He 
had been troubled by certain rappings, of which he could give no explanation. 
But they attracted little attention, and may have had no connection with sub- 
sequent developments. It was reserved for the family of Mr. John D. Fox, 
of Rochester, a respectable farmer, to have their names inseparably associated 
with the first development of the modern spiritual movement, based on the 
phenomena now challenging the regards of all thoughtful persons. 

Mr. Fox moved into the house the 11th of December, 1847. His family 
consisted of himself, his wife, and six children ; but only the two youngest 
were staying with them at the time of the manifestations, — Margaret, twelve 
years old, and Kate, nine years old. The former of these sisters subsequently 
became the wife of the celebrated Captain Kane, the Arctic explorer. 

From the first, the family were disturbed by noises in the house ; but these 
they attributed for a time to rats and mice. In January, 1848, however, the 
sounds became loud and startling. Knocks, so violent as to produce a tremu- 
lous motion in the furniture and floor, were heard. Occasionally there would 
be a patter of footsteps. The bed-clothes would be pulled off; and Kate 
would feel a cold hand passed over her face. 

Throughout February, and to the middle of March, the disturbances in- 
creased. Chairs and the dining-table were moved from their places. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fox, night after night, with a lighted candle, explored the house, but in 
vain. While they stood close to the door, raps would be made on it ; and on 
their opening it no one would be found. 

On the night of March 31st, having been broken of their rest for several 
nights previous, they retired to bed earlier than usual, hoping to sleep without 
disturbance. The sounds, however, were resumed. They occurred near the 
bed occupied by Kate and Margaret. Kate attempted to imitate the sounds 
by the snapping of her fingers. There was the same number of raps in re- 
sponse. She then said, " Now do as I do ; count one, two, three, four, five, 
six," at the same time striking her hands together. The same number of raps 
responded at similar intervals. The mother ofthe girls then said, ".Count ten!" 
.and ten distinct raps were heard. " Count fifteen !" and that number of sounds 




number of raps was seven. Mrs. Fox was surprised. " Are they aH alive P*; 
.she asked. No answer. "How many are dej&&%" Thst* *ro& *wu§ft.flpbfe» 
She had lost one child. 



"Do as I do," said Kate Fox. Such waa the comnieiicuiiioiiL 
tell," asks Owen. " where III'' end will be f" 

I... ■; girl, but ii jtj i_- year* old, ("..'. I., win;- up, more In sport 1 1ran earnest, 
■ ■I rL-rvution, became the instigator of it movement, which, whatever 
i'Ih Ij in ■ character, has had its influence throughout tin.- civilized world. The 
spark had bcon ri-v.-imI limes ignited, — wire, at least, two iciituri.-a ago ; but 
it KtjlI died out each time without i. fleet, it kindled no flame till the middle 
of the nineteenth century." 

The instances here referred to nre the unswera by knocks Blunted by 
Mr. Mompesaon in ISfil, and by Glanvil and the Wesley family. 

The Rev. Joseph Ulam il. chaplain in ordinary to Charles II., waa a. writer 
of !.'ii ;it erudition ami ability. In his " Suddueismu« Triuuiplmlus,'' written 
to show thai, tin.' phsDomeni of witchcraft were genuine occurrences, he gives 
an account of Mr. Mompusaon'a haunted house nt Tcdworth, where it was 
nbai'rvi .J that, on ln:jtiii_ h .ir iLilliii^ IV.ir jkci>" tune, it wuuld Ii^ r.xnct lv answered 
by drumming. When asked by aomo one to give three knocks, if it wore a 
certain spirit, it gave three knocks, and no mum. Oilier questions were put, 
and answered by knocks exactly. Glanvil himself says, that, being told it 
would imitate noises, he scratched on the sheet of the bed Bva, th( 
tlieo I'll times ; and it returned exactly the Same number of scrub; ho;; eadh 

Melancthon relates that at Oppeuhi-'im, in Germany, in 1620, the same 
experiment '.f r.i] ping, and having the raps exactly answered by the spirit 
which haunted a house, was successfully tried ; and lie tells us that Luther 
was visit. -d by a spirit who announced his coming by " a rapping at hi." door." 
In the famous Wesley case, the haunting of tho house of John Wesley's 
father, the Pnrsonago at Epwortti, Lincolnshire, in I71G, for a period of two 
months the supposed spirit nsid to imitate Mr. Wesley's knock at the gate. 
It responded to the Amen at prayers. Emily, one of the daughters, l;uucked ; 
and it answered her. Mr. Wc?ley kneclo d ;i stiek on the joists of tin; kiidien ; 
and it knocked again, in number of strokes and in luudneas exactly replying. 
Whan lira. Wesley stamped, it knocked in vqly. 

It is not surprising that John Wesley was a Spiritualist. " With my latest 
breath," he writes, " wfll I bear my testimony against giving up to infidels 
One great proof uf flit; invisible world : I mean thai of "ktiicjatt, confirmed by 
the tt'stimony ot'idl agea." 

Awriterintha " Enry-lojiailia Meh-opolitann" (London, Ififll), referring 
to these and similar phenomen bscrvos : "It is, to say the 1 ast, a remark- 
able fact, that such occurrences arc to be found in the histories of all ugos, 
and, it' inquiries are but sincerely made, in the traditions of nearly all living 
families. Tho writer can testify to several monitions of this kind p cut ...r aline; 
death ; and the auih.-Titi. rei'ids of «, M .h things would make a volume." 

In the " Life of Ercderica Ilaufie. tin ■ ^ ' n -•= uf l'n lorst, by Dr. Justinua 
■:■ fphjfsician ;it Weinal erg" £ ■ ':..' 'i l • "■ ■[■.■>■■..■:■ t every phase 
u f the recent B] iritlis] phenomi na isuc> i . ■ 

To these more than twenty credible viti -ue I. -lity. They consisted in 
repented knockings, noises in the air. ri Ir ni.|'"i't-' up mil down sin 
and night, tin rno\irie of pornh i-.'ihh- mIi- I. 

But we muat return to the experiences of the Enx family, Startled and 

somewhat alarm ed by the mrsnifi stations ■•! in! oil:;; < nci , Mis. Fox naked if it 

its* a hitman heing that was msnOg the noise, and, if it was, to manifest it by 

!.l She then aaid, " If you are a 

"/;-■.;-'.'. «;.v/,-,,,. .. ,!:-!: nvt s..iir l >U." Two raps were actdTAVn^ VoibS. 

J%e meal?™ of the fiwrijj by this time nad. all let*, vVeii V&a, ™&ftve 
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liouse was again thoroughly searched, as it had been before, but without dis- 
covering anything that could explain the mystery ; and, after a few more 
questions and responses by raps, the neighbours were called in to assist in 
tracing the phenomenon to its cause. But the neighbours were no more 
successful than the family had been, and confessed themselves thoroughly con- 
founded. 

For several subsequent days, the village was in a turmoil of excitement ; 
and multitudes visited the house, heard the raps, and interrogated the 
apparent intelligence which controlled them, but without obtaining any clue 
to the discovery of the agent, further than its own persistent declaration that 
it was a spirit. 

About three weeks after these occurrences, David, a son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fox, went alone into tho cellar, where the raps were then being heard, and 
said, " If you are the spirit of a human being who once lived on the earth, can 
you rap to the letters that will spell your name ? and if so, now rap three 
times." Three raps were promptly given, ard David proceeded to call the 
alphabet, writing down the letters as they were indicated ; and the result 
was tho name, " Charles B. Rosma," a name quite unknown to the family, 
and which they were afterwards unable to trace. The statement was in like 
manner obtained from the invisible intelligence, that he was the spirit of a 
pedlar, who had been murdered in that house some years previously. 
According to Mr. David Fox, the floor was subsequently dug up, to the depth 
of more than five feet, when the remains of a human body were found. 

Soon after these occurrences, the family removed to Rochester, at which 
place the manifestations still accompanied them ; and here it was discovered, 
by the rapping of the letters of the alphabet in the manner before described, 
that different spirits were apparently using this channel of communication ; 
and that, in short, almost any one, in coming into the presence of the two girls, 
could get a communication from what purported to be the spirits of his 
departed friends, the same often being accompanied by tests which satisfied 
the' interrogator as to the spirits' identity. 

A new phenomenon was also observed in the frequent moving of tables and 
other ponderable bodies, without appreciable agency, in the presence of these 
two girls. These manifestations, growing more and more remarkable, 
attracted numerous visitors, some from long distances ; and the phenomenon 
began, as it it were, to propagate itself, and to be witnessed in other families 
in Rochester and vicinity; while, as coincident therewith, susceptible 
persons would sometimes fall into apparent trances, and become clairvoyant, 
and re-affirm these raps and physical movements to bo the production of 
spirits. 

In November, a public meeting was called ; and a committee appointed to 
examine into the phenomena. They reported that they were unable to trace 
the phenomena to any known mundane agency. Of course, tho large 
majority of persons pronounced the whole thing an imposture; and the public 
press was against it, almost without an exception. There were stories that 
the Fox girls produced the sounds by their knees and toe-joints ; and ono of 
their relations, a Mrs. Culver, declared that Kate Fox had told her how it 
was done. If the young and mischief-loving Kate had ever told her so, it 
must have been in sport ; for Mrs. Culver's explanation was soon rejected as 
not covering the phenomena. 

Tho girls were subjected to the examination of a CQYNeax&fcfc. ^"V^Sss^^^R* 
had them divested of their clothes, laid. oyl ^Wto**, *^ ^*&£w^ ^1^»S*> 
sounds took place on walls, doora, taWca, csV&x^, *sA ^ ojs&» *• 
from tho mediums. 



We havebefore us a letter, received Tjy ns, (luted Bflcllflrier, N.Y., Feb. 1_, 
1B50. It is from the pen of a friend, an English gentlemen of high culture, 
who, lit our request, availed himself of a brief stay in Rochester to look into 
the subject of the mysterious knoekings. He made two calls on the Hisses 
Poii to hear the tappings, and wrote us as follows in regard to them :— 

" My opinion of the rajipinga is that they are human, very human, sinfhlly 
human, made to get money by. If really there is a ghost in the matter, 
then quite certainly ho is very (iekle, something of a Oar, very clumsy, very 
trifling, and altogether wanting in good taste. It would indeed be painful 
to me, exceedingly, if I thought that any man en this earth, on dying, had 
over turueil in' 



such a paltry, contemptible ghost. 

Yet at a distance from this place, ns I understand, there are men affecting 

phil'-,<<iphy, and even a sceptical philosophy, who are ready to believe, and 

who dobolievB, that these BoohMtex blockings, are those of a spirit. A very 



ridiculous spirit ! An untrue ghost, a very pretending ghost! u ghost ofni 
reverence or awe whatever ! Indeed * ghost that is no ghost at all ! 

"Here, now I have written what v.iil satisfy your curiosity about this 
absurd business. My experience in it will be nseful to me, in regard to 
superstition as a disease of the human mind. I have learned something from 
the errand I have been on. But to me tho knoekings themselves are not 
nearly so wonderful as the echoes they make in the city of New York." 

The gentleman who wrote this letter subsequently mado a very careful 
investigation of the phenomena, as manifest* d through tin: niediumehip of 
the late G. A. Redman, and became fully en vi nerd of their e. nuineness. He 
ar.'rjq'li-'l I lie spiritual hypo'le sis as to their origin, and is now (1868) — after 
years of examination and reflection, both in this country and in Europe — 
an unwavering believer,* and one who can give solid reasons for his belief; 
thus justifying that reraa ' 
acquainted with a truth, 
against it." 

It was soon found that the marvellous phenomena could be produced 
through numerous persons of either sex. Mediums for the manifestations 
began to spring up on oil sides ; and, as a matter of course, spurious pheno- 
mena began to be mixed with the genuine. 

The raps wore soon superseded by more astonishing and tnexpUcshla 
experiences. Tables, chairs, and other furniture would bo moved about, 
raised from tho Hoor, and, in some cases, so powerfully, that six full-grown 
men have been known to be carried about a room on a table, the feet of which 
did cot touch the floor, and which no other person touched. Handbells would 
be rung, guitars floated about the room and played on, tambourines played 
On, and moved about with marvellous force; and lit last spirit-hands would 
be both seen and felt. Although these phenomena would be generally 
produced in the dark, there were enough of them produced in the light to 
Lcitirilv inquirers that the effects wore not imaginary or spurious. 

Mediums were developed with various powers. There rapidly sprang into 
notice- musical , writing, speaking, drawing, and healing mediums. The press 
and the pulpit sneered and fulminated ; but tho work went on with amazing 
Celerity, until millions were not ashamed to admit their belief in the 
phenomena. 

At the rooms of J. Koon, Athens County, Ohio, in February, 1354, musical 
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instruments were played on with astonishing force. Five witnesses, whose 
names are published,* testify to seeing spirit-hands on these occasions. They 
say, "They [the spirits] beat a march on the drum, and carried the tambourine 
all around over our heads, playing on it the while. They then dropped it on 
the table, took the triangle from the wall, and carried it all around, as they 
did the other instruments, for some time. We could only hear the dull sound 
of the steel ; then would peal forth the full ring of the instrument. They 
let this fall on the table also. After this, they spoke through the trumpet to 
all, stating that they were glad to see them. Then they went to a gentleman 
who was playing on the violin, and took it out of his hand up into the air, 
all around, thrumming the strings, and playing as well as mortals can do. 
They played on the trumpet, then took the harp, and played on both 
instruments ; and, at the same time, sang with four voices, sounding like 
female voices, which made the room swell with melody. 

" After this, they made their hands visible again, took paper, brought it 
out on the other table, and commenced writing slowly, when one of the 
visitors asked them if they could not write faster : the hand then moved so 
fast we could hardly see it go ; but all could hear the pencil move over the 
paper for some five minutes or so. When done, the spirit took up the trumpet 
and spoke, saying the communication was for Mend Pierce ; and, at the same 
time, the hand came up to him, and gave the paper into his hand. Now, 
said the spirit, if friend Pierce would put his hand on the table, they would 
shake hands with him for a testimony to the world, as he could do much 
good with such a fact while on his spiritual mission. He then put his hand 
on the table by their request ; the hand came up to him, took his fingers, and 
shook them. Then it went away, but soon came back, patted his hand some 
minutes, then left again. Now it came back the third time ; and, taking his 
whole hand for some five minutes, he examined it all over, and found it as 
natural as a human hand, even to the nails on the 'fingers. He traced the 
hand up as far as the wrist, and found nothing any further than that 
point." 

Having, on some forty occasions, witnessed phenomena analogous to these, 
and quite as remarkable, we cannot doubt that this account is scrupulously 
true, so far as the*facts are concerned. 

Everybody has heard of the Davenport Brothers. In 1846, their family in 
Buffalo were disturbed by what they described as " raps, thumps, loud noises, 
snaps, cracking noises in the dead of night." In 1850, having read in the 
newspapers of the Rochester knockings, they sat round a table with their 
hands upon it, and waited further developments. These began by knockings 
and other noises, and' table-tippings. Soon, the alphabet was called into 
use ; then, through the hand of Ira, the elder boy, messages were written by 
an invisible scribe ; and Ira was " floated in the air over the heads of all the 
people, and from one end of the room to the other, at a height of nine feet 
from the floor, every person in the room having the opportunity of seeing 
him as he floated in the air above them." To add to the wonder, William 
and Elizabeth (a sister) were also upborne ; and other marvels took place. 

On the fifth evening of their proceedings (according to Dr. Nichols), " in 
compliance with a direction rapped out on the table by the now familiar 
method of calling over the alphabet, a pistol was procured, and capped, but not 
loaded. One of the boys was then directed to go to a vacant corner of the room 
and fire it. At the instant that he fired, the pistol was taken from his hand\ 

•D. Hosteler, Pittsburg ; A. P. Pierce, PYvWadeWvaL-.^.^. ^^^^r*^^* 5 ^ 
Lewis Dugdale, farmer, Ohio ; Charles C. StvWmaxi, Nlaxtofc, OV\a% 
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and, by its (lush, i' «ras plainly sees by artsy penoD Is 

■ 

v ■■■■ . ■ : . ■ ■ . ■ 
!l '." 

■ ■ f inppoaad spirits, ■' v. ii'i .'II 

; licated knots, and '.'■■ 
time. The news of what was taking plate 
luiu ti> tlm house. Such iv as tin ■■ 
:■. The fact tliat the phenomena W6M ptodOoed for tha I 
in (In- ilirik.i.Lii nraDy gav< risatoBUBpioion and dispute, 
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" I find the box seems to "be made for two purposes only. 1st, to exclude 
the light ; and 2nd, to be easily taken apart and packed in a small space for 
transportation. It is made of black walnut boards, from one-fourth to one- 
half of an inch in thickness. The boards are mostly united by hooks and 
hinges, so as to be taken apart and folded up. The box is about seven feet 
high, six feet wide, and two feet deep ; and the back was one inch in front 
of the brick wall of the building. It has three doors, each two feet wide and 
as high as the box ; so that when the doors are open the entire interior of the 
box is exposed to the audience. 

" Across each end and along the back are boards about ten inches wide, 
arranged for seats, firmly attached to the box. These are one-half inch 
walnut boards. At the middle and near the back edge of each of these seats 
are two half-inch holes, through which ropes may be passed for the purpose 
of tying the boys firmly to their seats. The entire structure is so light and 
frail as to utterly preclude the idea that anything whatever could be con- 
cealed within or about its several parts, by which any aid could be given 
in producing the phenomena witnessed. The top and bottom of the box are 
of the same thin material, and not tongued and grooved ; so that the joints 
were all open. The floor was carpeted with a loose piece of carpet, which was 
taken out. The entire inside of the box was literally covered with bruises 
and dents, from mere scratches to those of an eighth of an inch deep. I 
examined the box thoroughly in all its parts, and am satisfied that there was 
nothing concealed in it; nor was there any way by which anything could be 
introduced into it to aid in producing the phenomena. The phenomena 
exhibited may be divided into several classes. 

"a. Before the performance commenced, the audience chose a committee v 
of three, of which I was one. The other two were strangers to each other ! i 
and to myself. I never saw them before that evening, have never seen them 
since, and do not know their names. One of the committee — a stout, 
muscular man, over six feet in height, professionally a sea-captain, and who 
remarked to me as he was performing the operation, that he had pinioned 
many prisoners — tied one of the boys in the following manner : viz., a strong 
hemp rope was passed three times round the wrist, and tied. It was 
then passed three times round the other wrist, and tied again, the 
hands being behind the back. The rope was then passed twice around the 
body, and tied in front as tightly as possible. Before this was completed, the 
wrists had commenced swelling, so that the flesh between the cords was even 
with their outer surface, the hands puffed with blood and quite cool. The 
circulation was almost completely stopped in the wrists. 

"The boy complained of pain, and said 'Tie the rope as you wish ; but I 
cannot stand it. I am in your power ; but you must loosen the rope.' I 
remarked to the captain that it was cruel to let the rope remain so tight as it 
was, that security could be gained without being unnecessarily cruel. We 
examined his wrists again ; and the captain decided not to loosen the rope. 
The whole work of tying the boy was closely watched by me during the 
entire progress, and thoroughly examined when done ; and I must say that 
very little feeling was exhibited for the boy. No human being could be 
bound so tightly without suffering excruciating pain. His hands were 
released in about fifteen minutes. I then examined his wrists carefully. 
Every fibre of the rope had made its imprint on the wrists. I examined 
them a second time, one hour and thirty minutes after ; &rL<L\Xv^T^^^^ 4 ^as> 
rope wero plainly visible. He was pmioncA fcfc \A!gbSN^ toksvxb^ "S*s& ^/^^ 
After being- thus tied by his hands, "ho ^as aeato&. «X. oaa ea&- ^V^^C^^Jsss^i 
a second rope being passed around "his -wn&ta, ■'waa ^^u^"^ SQ ' 
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the holes in the seat, and firmly tied underneath. His lego were 

a similar manner, so that movement of his body was almost impossible. 

the knots weid a peculiar kind of Bailor knots, and entirely boy and roach of 
the boy's hands or mouth. 

" The other Davenport boy was lied in n similar way by another member 
of the committee. After being tied, I carefully examined every knot, and 
particularly noticed the method in which he was bound. Tho knots w 
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sr, the only difference being that the ropes were not as tight around tho 
sts. This one, an the other, was tied to his seat ; (ha ropes being passed 
augh tho holes, and tied underneath to the ropes attached to his logs. 
Thus fastened, one at one end of the box and one at the other, thoy wore 
beyond . :i.h other's reach. 

"Thus far I was perfectly satisfied of throe things. 1st, There was in the 

ii no person except the boys, bound as above described ; 2nd, It was 

physically impossible fur the Ijovs io liberal t* themselves ; 3rd, There was 

introduced into the hoi nothing whatever besides the boys, and the rope* 

with which they were bound. 

"These being the conditions, the right-hand door was closed; then the 
ft-hand door; and finally the middle BOOT VU closed. At the sanm time 
the gas-lights were lowered, sa that it wa3 twilight in the room. Within ton 
seconds, two hands were seen by the committee, and by the audience, at an 
opening near the top of the middle door; and, one minute after, tho door* 
opened of their own accord, and the boy bound so tightly walked out unbound, 
the ropes lying on the floor, every knot being untied. Tho other boy had not 
been loleasod ; and a careful examination showed every knot and every rope 
to bo in the precise place in which the committee left it. 

" The doors being closed as before, with nothing in the box besides one of 
the hoys, bound is described, hand and foot, with all the Icnots beyond tho 
reach of his hands or mouth, in less than one minute they opened without 
visible cause ; and tho boy walked out unbound, every knot being untied. 

" *. Tho box being again carefully examined, and found to contain nothing 
but the seats, the boys were placed in them unbound, one seated atone end and 
one at aoothi r. Between them an the Boot was thrown a largo bundle of ropes. 
The doors were then closed. In less than two minutos, they opened as 
before; and the Iwys were bound hand and foot in their scats. The 
aommittee Bxaminea the knots and the arrangement of the ropes, and 
declared them more securely bound than when ihey had tied them themselves. 
I then made a careful examination of the manner in which they were tied, and 
found as ("Hows : viz., a rope was tightly passed around each wrist and tied, 
the hands being behind the buck ; tho ends were then drawn through tho 
holes in tho seat, and tied underm a'.li, drawing the hands firmly down on the 
aeat. A second rope was passed several times around both legs and firmly 
tied, binding the lee;s !.v;'i?|."in-i'. A third ivpi; \i as tied lo tho legs and then 
fastened to the middle of the back side of the box. A fourth ropo was also 
•l.tuj.hcd to the legs and drawn backward, and lied to the ropes underneath 
the seat, which bound the hands. Tho lost rope was so lightened as tn take 
the alack out of the others. Every rope was light ; anil no movement of tho 
body could make any rope slacken. They were tied precisely alike, I also 
examined the precise points where the ropes passed over the wrists, measuring 
from the processes of the radial, ulnar, and metacarpal bones. I also 
carefully arranged tho ends of the ropes in a peculiar manner. This 
Arrangement w;ia out of reach and out of sight of the boys, and unknown to 
one but myself. Tho examination being ennti, fttu foMowm^ tufla ^ete 
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apparent : 1st, There was no one in the box with the boys ; 2nd, There was 
nothing in the box with the boys except the ropes ; 3rd, It was physically 
impossible for the boys to have tied themselves, every one of the knots being 
beyond the reach of their hands or mouths, and the boys being four feet 
apart ; 4th, The time elapsing from the closing of the doors to their opening 
— less than two minutes by the watch — was altogether too short for any 
known physical power to have tied the ropes as they were tied. 

" c. The boys being tied in this manner, one of the committee was 
requested to shut the doors. He stepped forward, closed the right-hand door, 
also the left-hand door, and was about closing the middle door, when two 
hands came out of the box, one of which hit him a severe blow on the right 
shoulder. The committee-man was partly in the box and felt the blow, but 
did not know what struck him. He immediately threw open the doors ; but 
nothing could be fouud but the boys, tied as before. I carefully re-examined 
the positions of the ropes, and found them as I had left them. The hands 
were seen by the audience distinctly. The lights had not been turned down ; 
and the hands were seen in the plain gas-light, and remained in sight several 
seconds. Having satisfied myself of the reality of the hands, having seen 
the blow given by one of them, which was sufficient to turn the committee* 
man partly round, I examined them with reference to their position in 
relation to the boys anatomically considered. The middle door had not been 
closed, and the committee-man had not left the box ; both boys were firmly 
tied to their seats, and the gas was fully lighted. The hand that appeared to 
the left of the committee-man might have been, so far as position and 
anatomical relation were concerned, the right hand of the boy at the left side 
of the box ; but the hand that struck the man could not have belonged to 
either boy. It was more than four feet from either one, and at least two feet 
high ; and, had either boy been sufficiently near, it must have been a right 
hand on a left arm. 

"d. The box was then carefully examined again; and nothing could be 
found except the boys, bound as described before. There were then placed 
on the floor, between the boys, a bell, a violin, a guitar, a tambourine, and a 
trumpet. This being done, the left door was closed, then the right door; 
and, as the committee-man was closing the middle door, the brass trumpet, 
weighing about two pounds, jumped up from the floor, struck the top of the 
box with great force, and fell out on the floor. This took place while the 
committee-man stood facing the box. The door was wide open ; and the 
committee-man stood partly in the box. The boys were again carefully 
examined, and found to be tied as at first. I examined the ropes that I had 
carefully and privately arranged, as before described, and found them as I 
had left them. 

" e. The trumpet was placed back, and all the doors closed. Within ten 
seconds the violin was tuned and began to play ; at the same time the guitar, 
tambourine, and bell began to play, all joining in the same tune. Fart of 
the time the bell was thrust out of the window in the upper part of the 
middle door, by an arm, and played in sight of the audience. While the 
music was being made, there were a multitude of raps, both light and heavy, 
on all parts of the box. The first tune was played and repeated ; and a few 
seconds of comparative quiet followed, broken only by the instruments 
jumping about the box, and a few raps. Soon a second tune was begun, in 
which all the instruments joined as before. In the midst of this* ^ossx^ ""QsiRk 
doors suddenly opened themselves \ and. thfc m& l crame\i\& \joas^\s^^«^^^^ 
one way, some another ; and part fell ant on. \ka toot. , T2to , ta*^«g» 
the stopping of the music and the owning oi ^2na fc*» -«** ^^ ^ ^^ 
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character of their mediumship, which is entirely free from the imputation of 
trickery and had faith of any kind." 

Mr. Kohert Cooper, of London, a sincere and disinterested investigator, 
and who accompanied the Davenports to Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, and 
Germany, solely in the pursuit of truth, writes as follows : " I have heen 
intimately associated with the Davenports for seven months. I have 
witnessed the manifestations under a variety of circumstances, — in the dark 
and in the light, in public and in private — and I have never seen any indication 
whatever of the slightest approach to trickery. On the contrary, I have seen 
much to convince me of the absence of any thing of the kind. For instance, 
I have seen lights struck, contrary to regulations, when the instruments were 
sounding and floating in* the air ; but no ono was discovered out of his place : 
the only result being the falling of the guitars to the ground. 

" At Brussels, at a seance before the first literary society of the town, blue 
paint was placed on the instruments unknown to any of us ; but, though the 
instruments were all played on, no trace of the paint was found on the hands 
of the brothers. At Antwerp, at the conclusion of the cabinet seance, a 
gentleman exhibited his hand covered with some black composition of a greasy 
nature. He said he had caught hold of the hands that appeared at the cabinet 
window, and fully expected, when the Davenports came from the cabinet, to 
find their hands blackened, but, to his great surprise such was not the case. 
I have also known black composition placed on the hands of the brothers 
during the dark seance, with the idea that the instruments would show traces 
of the pigment ; but such was not the case. None of our party knew of these 
experiments being made till the termination of the stances." 

Mr. Cooper has heard the " spirits " speak in an audible voice, and has held 
long conversations with them. He says, " It is obviously impossible for any 
one to be with the Davenports, as I have been, and not discover fraud, if any 
existed. I could multiply proofs in favour of the genuineness of these mani- 
festations. If they are not a reality, then all creation is a myth, and our 
senses are nothing worth.' ' 

The occurrences in the family of the Rev. Dr. Phelps, of Stratford, Conn., 
which took place not long after the manifestations through the Fox family 
(1848-49), are of a character strictly analogous to those that were established 
as true, so far as human testimony can establish any thing, in the days of 
witchcraft. **—.-*< 

For seven months, the phonomena were of the most unaccountable character. 
"We took the pains to write to Dr. Phelps at the time, and have fromhim a letter 
conSrming the facts in every particular. On returning one day from church, 
the family found the doors of rooms, which had been carefully locked, all 
thrown open ; and the furniture tossed about in the utmost confusion. In 
one room were from eight to ten figures formed with articles of clothing, and 
arranged with singular skill. They were all kneeling, and each with an open 
Bible before it, as if in mockery of their own church-going. Nothing was 
missing. The family locked the door of this room, but only to find, on open- 
ing it again, the number of figures increased, and that with articles of dress 
which three minutes before they had seen in other parts of the house. Heavy 
tables were lifted up and let down again, strange noises were heard ; and a boy 
of eleven years of age was lifted up and carried across the room. His clothes 
were carried away and only discovered after a long and patient search. He 
was sent from home to a distant school, but had to be recalled as his cXottss& 
there were cut to pieces repeatedly in a most oitafe&s&ffiHrs T&ass&sst. ^^^ 
panes in the windows used to fly to pitt&a *& Y^t.^Vk^B^ *s&. sJQasse^ w*^ 
looking at them. 
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In his letter, Dr. Phelps wrilea, " I have seen things in motion aba . _ 
thousand times ; and, in moat cases, where do visible power existed by which 
the motion could bo produced. There have been broken from my windows 
more than seveuty-oue panes of glass, more than thirty of which I have seen 
broken l":-fui..' my own eyes." 

About the year ISM, &a Son. James I". Simmons, of Rhodo Island, ii well. 
known member nf Ik.: United States Senate, was the witness of some remark- 
able phenomena. In the autumn of 1852. Mr. Horace Greeley, editor of the 
" New York Tribune," received a letter whieh he published in his paper with 
the following introd ucti on: "The writer has received the following letter 
from Mrs. Sarah H. Whitman, in reply to one of inquiry from him as to her 
own experience in ' Spiritualism,' and especially with regard to a remarkable 
'expectance,' cuircutly repotted as having occurred to lion. James F. 
Simmons, laic United States Senator from Rhode Island, and widely known 
as one of the keenest and clearest observers, most unlikely to be the dupe of 
mystery or the slave of hnlln'tfnfttiini. Mia Whitman 

eminence are not so widely known ; but there are very many who know that 
her statement needs no confirmation whatever." Here is her letter : — 

•' DiiAii Sib, — I have had no conversation with Mr. Simmons on the riubject 
of your note until to-day, I took an early opportunity of acquainting him 
wfth ita contents ; and this morning he palled on me to say that he was per- 
fectly willing to iuijurt t.i you tin- partii uliir.- of bis experience in relation to 
the mysterious writing performed under his very tyr*, in ireait ttmjtigkt, by an 
invisible ai/ent. 

" In the fall of 18fi0, several messages were telegraphed to Mrs. Simmons 
through the eleclrie sounds, purporting: to come from her step-son, James D, 
Simmons, who died some weeks before in California. The messages were cal- 
culated to stimulate ':ipiii-i!v. and load to an observation of the phenomena. 
Mrs. Simmons, hiving ln-anl that messages In the handwriting of deceased 
persona were sometimes written through the same medium, asked if her son 
would civ,: her this evidence. .She was informed, through the sounds, that the, 
attempt should he made, and was directed to plna .1 ,-li|. ..)' paper in n certain 
(irswer at the house of the m. din in, and lo lay beside it bet own pencil, which 
had been given her by the deceased. Weeks passed ; and, although frequent 
inquiries were made, no writing was found on the paper. 

'' Mrs. Simmons happening to call at the house one day, accompanied by her 
husband, made the usual inquiry and received the usual answer. The drawer 
had been opened not two hours before, and nothing was seen in it but the 
pencil lying on the blank paper. At the suggestion of Mrs. .Simmons, how- 
ever, another investigation was mads ; and on the paper were found a few 
pencil line-, iT~-iiil,lin_' the handwriting of the deceased, but not so closely as 
to satisfy the mother's doubts. Mrs. Siinmonds banded the paper to her hna- 
liand : be thought there was a slight resemblance, but would probably not 
have remarked it had the writing been casually presented to him. Had the 

S nature been given him, In: should at once have decided on the resemblance. 
1 proposed, if the spirit at bis son were indeed present, as alphabetical com- 
munications received through the sounds affirmed liim lo be, that he should 
then and there, allix his signature to the suspieious document. 

"In order to facilitate the operation, Mrs. Simmons placed the closed points 
ot a pair of seissoi> in tliebninl ut' i lie rn. ■liuai :nnl dropped her pencil through 
one of the rings or bows, the paper being placed beneath. The hand presently 
began to tremble; and It was with difficulty, it could retain its hold of the 
■■ mwtvs. Mi: Sirumatith tj.cu took tie.- scissors ml', Vi-e •?: i\ W.vvA.aivY&tq^wI 
pencil through tho ring. It could not readily he susUiimOi m ^"DAB^whtaan. 
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After a few moments, however, it stood as if firmly poised and perfectly still. 
It then begun slowly to move, Mr. Simmonds saw the letters traced beneath his 
eyes. The words, * James J). Simmonds,' were distinctly and deliberately written; 
and the handwriting was a facsimile of his son's signature. 

" But what Mr. Simmons regards as the most astonishing part of this seeming 
miracle is yet to he told. Bending down to scrutinize the writing more 
closely, he observed, just as the last word was finished, that the top of the 
pencil leaned to the right. He thought it was about to slide through the ring; 
"but, to his infinite surprise, he saw the point slide slowly back along the word 
4 Simmons, 1 till it rested over the letter i, when it imprinted a dot. This was a 
punctilio utterly unthought of by him. He had not noticed the omission, and 
was therefore entirely unprepared for the amendment. He suggested the ex- 
periment, and he thinks it had kept pace only with his will or desire. 
But how will those who deny the agency of disembodied spirits in these mar- 
vels, ascribing all to the unassisted powers of the human will, or to the blind 
^action of electricity, — how will they dispose of this last significant and curious 
fact? 

" The only peculiarity observable in the writing was that the lines seemed 
sometimes slightly broken, [as if the pencil had been lifted, then set down 
again. 

" One other circumstance I am permitted to note, which is not readily to 
be accounted for on any other ground than spiritual agency. Mr. Simmons, who 
received no particulars of his son's death until several months after his 
'decease, proposing to send for his remains, questioned the spirit as to the 
manner in which the body had been disposed of, and received a very minute 
and circumstantial account of the means which had been resorted to for its 
preservation, it being at the time unburied. Improbable as some of these 
statements seemed, they were, after an interval of four months, confirmed as 
literally true by a gentleman then recently returned from California, who 
was with young Simmons at the period of his death. Intending soon to 
return to California, he called on Mr. Simmons to learn his wishes in relation 
to the final disposition of his son's remains. The above particulars I took 
down in writing, by the permisson of Mr Simmons, during his relation of the 
fects." 

In the " British Standard," of Aug. 14, 1863, Dr. Campbell remarks of 
these and similar phenomena, " The conclusion of the whole matter is this : 
we believe in the existence of angels and of devils, in the existence of the 
spirits of men both good and bad ; we believe that all are capable of acting in 
their disembodied state on the minds of men still in the flesh ; we believe in 
the possibility of intercourse between man and these disembodied intelligences, 
whether good or bad ; we believe, on the authority of Scripture, that spirits 
are capable of entering human bodies, of speaking through them and acting 
in them; and hence we believe in the possibility of spirits operating on 
matter in the way of rapping out the letter of the alphabet, or in the way of 
writing with the pencil. We see nothing in Scripture or in the nature of the 
case that militates against these conclusions. All that we require is proof, 
indubitable, sensible proof, from our own eyes and ears. On that condition, 
we at once give full credence." 

' To the question often put by the inconsiderate, in regard to the phenomena, 
" What good have they all done ?— What's the use of them all ? " Dr. 
Campbell replies, " We are sometimes met with the question. cu,\ tautl "^^ 
•deny our obligation, as a condition of ral\om\ ia.\\k,\.o> ^K^^^a c\*.\"Wm^ ISir 
may exist where we see it not, and have Vxxtfpoita3& «o3ta \» ^^anago^^r* 2 *- 
which we are unacquainted." 
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ion of men phenomena ire have nam to aS 

■in us ht'l-r; slated," 

■ ■■'■■' /-.■■■■■ inli [rogatory ia put by persons 

v.l -I.' ( i ma how i' little reflection would iflenw them. J Inoa » ten Dr. 

Fran k I i n wns naked ra regard to some discov ry, " What's the use of it t " ha 
retorted by Bavin", " What's Ihr use of a new-Wn baby : " And us for that 
matter, it might be asked, " Whafe the uao of any tiling ? " 

" I (In not see that people have been mad" bytter men mill women by these 
things," says a popular editor, in reference to the spiritual phenomena, the 
genuineness of which ho admits. And by a superfiei >1 thinker, the remark 
"ill be taken as sound common sense, and as settling the whole ipi 

■ 

But you will observe that precisely the Himi .■ objeel.ion misht bo brought 
against the discoveriej of Copernicus, of Newton, and even of Morse and 
Fnlton.. Have people been made better men ami women by the theory of 
gravitation, by tho s!e:nnlioat. the railroad, and (he electric tolegraphP Indeed 
have the print ing-press and the photographic art boon eiclnsively servants in 
the pause of morality "" Such (jiu-slions. if net always put in the spirit of " the. 
id," certainly indicate rather a 
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iw to a narrative of phenomena so remarkable that they vi 
probably excite many an axolataabaa of incredulity, although the authority 

I rest is above suspicion, 
eady had occasion to qunin the testimony of Dr. .Mm ]■'. '■■y;ix, 
of Now York. He was one of the earliest and most persevering investigator!! 
of the HydeavQla phenomena. To us he has been personally known for 
lore than a quarter of a century ; and he ia well known to a large circle of 
-kteUigent patients in Ihe great eity where he has had a lucrative professional 
practice until, a few years ago, he r- ':n ■■! from active occupation. 

Dr. Li ray accepts the spiritual hypothesis as tho only ono covering all the. 
phenomena he baa witnessed. His reasons for believing- that spirits com- 
municate with men in the bod; are Urns stated in ■ succinct summary of tha 
reaultB that have come to his knowledge during the last twenty years : — 

■ . a tif a pht/sicul tm/nri not referable to the laws of physics 
Ktlalilnii | mob as the moving of ponderable bodies, independent of er - ""'" 
ice , the production of a great variety oi sounds, n\ao laie^™" 
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any known or conceivable mechanical apparatus ; the production of lights of 
various colours, sizes, shapes, degrees of brilliancy, and duration of incan- 
descence, in every case without the presence of any chemical agents or 
apparatus known to or usable by man ; and, lastly, the reproduction of living 
material bodies, through, which extemporaneous, but real and tangible physical 
organisations,, the spirits have re-appeared to their friends on earth, expressing 
their peculiarities of physical form and movement, and likewise their peculiar 
and distinctive modes of apprehension, feeling, and intellection. Through 
these temporarily organised effigies of their former earth-bodies, they have 
(as I know from several instances of recent date) spoken to and sung with 
their relatives here, and have given many other equally palpable proofs of 
their ability to reconstruct and inhabit a physical form. 

" II. Phenomena of a mental nature not referable to earthly volition and 
intelligence; such as the contrivance and production of the physical 
phenomena above cited ; the production of writings in various ancient and 
modern languages, wholly unknown to those in whose presence they have 
been executed ; the utterance of prophecy ; the narration of events, and the 
recital of mental facts that are transpiring in distant places, often across 
broad oceans ; the improvisation and incredibly rapid production of symbolic 
drawings and elaborate pictures by persons not versed in the pictorial art, 
and unable to explain the symbols they have executed and combined in such 
a way as to convey a good lesson of life, or renew a long-buried personal 
reminiscence ; lastly, the felicitous and accurate impersonation of persons 
long departed this Hfe, and who were wholly unknown to and unheard of by 
the personators. 

" Tho philosophy of spirit-intercourse sheds a mellow light over human 
history and human science. It founds a positive psychology, and teaches 
where to look for well-springs of invention and progress ; and it reconciles us 
to the hard ministry of sin and sorrow, of ignorance and suffering." 

In 1860, Mr. , an opulent and well-known banker of New York 

(formerly of the firm of L and , but now retired from business), 

lost his wife, to whom he had been much attached, and who had been attended 
during her last illness by Dr. John F. Gray, an old friend of the husband. 

Mr. L , an inveterate sceptic, was now induced by Dr. G. to call on 

Miss Kate Fox, the young woman through whose quick -wittedness these 
rapping phenomena were originally interrogated and developed at Hydesville. 

In February, 1861, Mr. L. accordingly had a sitting with Miss Fox ; and 
the result was an entire change in his views concerning life and death. 

At a small gathering of inquirers at which our friend, Mr. Benjamin 
Coleman, of London, was present, in 1861, Dr. Gray read the following 

extraordinary account by Mr. L , of the manifestations which Mr L. 

obtained through Miss Fox. After describing the precautions he took to pre- 
vent the possibility of deception, Mr. L. proceeds as follows : — 

" The lights being extinguished, footsteps were heard as of persons walking 
in their stocking-feet, accompanied by the rustling sound of a silk dress. It 
was then rapped out by the alphabet, ' My dear, I am here in form ; do not 
speak.' A globular light rose up from the floor behind me ; and, as it became 
brighter, a face, surmounted by a crown, was distinctly seen by the medium 
and myself. Next, the head appeared, as if covered with a white veil : this 
was withdrawn after the figure had risen some feet higher ; and I recognized 
unmistakably the full head and face of my wife, surrounded by a semi-circle of 
light about eighteen inches in diameter. The reco^c&Ko?*. *<«*& <s,<3TO^skR>% 
derived alike from the features and her mt\ura\ «x^T«ssum. r 5V^ ^^^J: 
light was then raised, and a female hand\ie\aL\>*ioT*Vt ^i*& ^^asJ&s ^sbs*. - 
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•occurred during this remarkable sitting, the figure at the close stood before' 
the mirror, and to as reflected therein** 

" The incidents of another evening were thus described : " The lights and 
electric rattle were as strong as on the previous occasions. Hands were 

5 laced upon my forehead, a head placed upon mine, the hair, as before falling 
own my nice into my hand. I grasped it, and found it positively and 
unmistakably human hair. It was afterwards whisked playfully at me, 
•creating as much wind as an ordinary fan. The spiritual robe was then 
dropped over my head and face, as real and material in substance as cotton or 
muslin of a very fine texture. At one time, the globe of light extended to 
about two feet in diameter. At last, it was shaken with another sharp rattle ; 
and, shining brightly, revealed again the full head and face of my wife, 
•every feature in perfection, but spiritualised in shadowy beauty such as no 
imagination can conceive, or pen describe. In her hair, just above the left 
temple, was a single white rose, the hair being arranged with great care. 
The next appearance, after a brief interval, revealed the same face, with a 
pink rose instead of a white one. The whole head and nice were shown to 
us, at least twenty times during the sitting, and each time was recognised by 
me, the perfection of the recognition being in proportion to the brilliancy of 
the light. During the whole of these manifestations, cards of a large size, 
provided by myself, were placed on the floor, with a pencil; and long 
messages were found to have been written upon them," &c. 

Dr. Gray, in conclusion, said, " These manifestations could not have been 
produced by human means ; and if you admit the competency of the witness, \' 
of which, from my knowledge of him, I have no doubt, they are, in my 
opinion, conclusive evidence of spirit identity." 

Several persons in the assembly rose to ask questions of Dr. Gray, respect- 
ing this very startling narrative; and one gentleman said, he really could not, 
though a believer in Spiritualism, receive such statements without great 
misgivings of delusions being mixed up with them. " Now," he said, " I put 
it to you, Dr. Gray, do you believe that such things can and did occur?" 
Dr. Gray replied very calmly, " Yes, my friend ; I believe as implicitly every 
word of those narratives as 1 do in my own existence.'' 

Previous to leaving New York, Mr. Coleman made a special visit to Miss 
Kate Fox, the medium for these wonders ; and she fully corroborated all that 
Mr. L had told him. 

Of Miss Kate Fox, Dr. Gray writes : " She has been intimately known to 
my wife and me from the time she was a very young girl ; that is to say, from 
1850 to this date [18611. At that early day in the history of the manifesta- 
tions, she was frequently a visitor in my family ; and then, through that 
child alone, without the possibility of trick from collusion with others, or, I 
may truly add, of imposture of any kind, all the various phenomena recorded 
by friend L., except the reproduction of visible human forms, were witnessed 
by Mrs. Gray and myself, and many other relatives and friends of our; ., 
family. Among these I may mention, as frequent, attentive, and very able " 
observers, the late Dr. Gerald Hull,* my brother-in-law ; and Dr. Warner, 
my son -in law. Miss Fox is a young lady of good education, and of an 
^entirely blameless life and character." 

Of Mr. L , Dr. Gray says, " Besides his general character for 

veracity and probity, Mr. L. is a competent witness to the important facts he 

• Dr. Hull, who was universally respected and \>c\oved,>^x\va&^^^\oaxk. > < »^^xv« A ^J^ ai 
often corroborated to us, personally, the most remaxtaXAc <A >&fc lafc.\.*\» N*\as3a^x« v». \*«»»» 
witness. 



narrates, because he is not in any decree subject tu the illuaiona and 
nations which may be mppoaed io attach to the trance or ecstatic condition. 
I have known him from his very early manhood, and am his medical adviser, 
lib is loss liable to be misled by errors of his organs of sense than almost any 
man of my larye circle, of patients and acquaintance." 

Mr. L ■ is of opinion that the electrical conditions, both of 

the atmosphere and of the persons receiving manifestations, arc even more 
important and subtle than mental conditions. He says of himself, " My 
condition has always Won highly electrical, (find no difficulty in lighting 
fras by applying [he cud of my linger to the burner, after ha vine; excited the 
■ i mi syat in. by Fru bon of niv feet on the carpet, This, however, 
is not an uncommon occurrence here ; though I have repeatedly tried it in. 
England without success." 

"You ask it' I. bcli.io .'ill the. manifestations are from one spirit. Most 
certainly not ; for it lias been repeatedly explained, and I think proved, that 
the spirit made itself visible to me through the powerful aid of other Bpirita." 

Cards wore written on, in a very neat small hand, exactly like the natural 
hand will ini; of " Estollo,'' the wife, when in the flesh. Fnc-tum'/rf of two of 
these cards, the ono purporting to he written by the spirit of Mr. L.'a wife, 
and the other by the "spirit of Benjamin Franklin,'' arc published in the 
" London Spiritual Magazine," of November, Ml, 

A spirit, assuming to be Franklin, was afterwards repeatedly visible. In a 

letter, dated Nov.' 23, 1861, Mr. L -writes: "I now aver, that 

no doubt of the identity* of the spirit longer remains upon my mind. Ri« 
appearance (the sumo on several occasions) corresponds with the original 
portrait of the philosopher ; the diff.ro no, ln.iu,- -imply that which one would 
expect to find between a painting and a face replete with life and expression. 
His presence was a wonderfid and startling reality, seated in the chair oppo- 
site me at the table, vividly visible, and even to each article of dress. There 
could be no mistake." 

The eidolon of Franklin, as well as that of Estelle, was afterwards seen by 

Hie brothcr-iu -law of Mr. L ■ ■ and by Vr. Gray. The following 

are extracts, taken somewhat at random, from Mr. L 's spiritual 

diary, of 1861-1863 :— 

" .In,,:: i 1*. 1SUI, 8 p.m. — Present, the medium and myself. Atmosphere 
heavy and warm. Carefully examined the loom, locked the door, took the 
key, and made all tectire. Nit in quiet hull' an hour, when a spherical oblong 
light, enveloped in folds, ro r e from the floor !o our foreheads, and rested upon 
the tahle in front. By raps, 'Notice how noiEolessly we come.' Heretofore 
the light had gem-rally appeared utter a succession of startling sounds and 
movements of movable objects ; hut in tin' present instance all was quiet. 
From this time, S.30, till 11.30, the light was constantly visible, bill in different 
forms. It remained upon the table a full half-hour, the sine and shape 
of a lar.ro melon. As during this time it isms- passive. 1 fisked if it could rise, 
whereupon it immediately bright cried, flashed mil, and rising, seemed a living, 
breathing substance. By raps, 'This is our most important meeting; tbrit 
brings to our circle two powerful spirits, great and good.' The light became 

• If :.|ii,ii:i have ill c riouxr, an ri burial o. I lit, i, Iw ninny i^crs, nf assuming any appearance 
ji will, it is ol.vii.n-. i let ■ uric iiijj .|.i.-ioxil ■.■■!- iiiii.-i l,c , I -.: v c I .■, ; . :- I in „-. bef.-.rL- wc can 
rrasonatily be sure of [he idexfiiy of any r-riioi. mvm ih.mi-li it come beurinf; Ihe ukI 

■ ■ ■■■!' -I... eco-Ti it i.i.iv i 1 1" li.-. W,. llii.nl;. I ,..-r -J- ■. ■■ . I hat H\k I'.na ilrnt .lie 

.firii A?, .j-j!.:. I l>v Mr. I... !<r:c li„: asjxaa el Franklin, .,n.l calico il-.etf franklin, is no 
.... i.. ii- iOniiU-,. Itntl^cAnLitnittWwt 
ftmutitatc be/oi* we can really bt wisel] ■ ■. ;i ™y ■*;«*. 
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gradually more powerful, and so brilliant upon the side opposite us as to 
illuminate that part of the room. It now rose from the table, resting upon 
my bead and shoulder ; the drapery in the mean time touching and falling 
upon our faces, with a peculiar scent of violets. After resting upon, and 
pressing my head and shoulder with the weight of a living head, it descended 
to the floor. I was now satisfied that the purpose of this meeting was some 
other than the appearance of the spirit of my wife. The light now rose with 
increased brilliancy, showing a head upon which was a white cap surrounded 
by a frill. Seeing no face, I asked what this meant. The reply was by raps, 
4 As when I was UV This was correct ; for it was to all appearance the 
peculiar cap worn by my wife during her last illness. This haying passed 
away, the light appeared again very brilliantly, showing a crown composed 
apparently of oak-leaves and flowers, a very, very beautiful manifestation. I 
had brought with me on this occasion some new cards of a larger size, different 
from any before used, and had placed upon two of them private marks. 
These I put upon a book on the table. In a few minutes they were taken 
from the book, and one of them appeared near the floor, suspended three or 
four inches from the carpet, — I could not judge accurately ; but the light 
brightly showed the centre card and radiated from each side to a distance of 
some three or four inches ; or, in other words, the card was the centre of a 
circle of spirit-light of a foot in diameter ; while an imperfectly-shaped handy 
holding my small silver pencil, was placed upon the card and moved quietly 
across from left to right, as though writing, and when finishing a line, it 
moved quickly back to recommence another. We were not permitted to look 
at this very long at a time, as our steady gaze disturbed the operating forces ; 
but it remained more or less visible for nearly an hour. The full formed 
hand was seen only a portion of the time ; but, during all this time, a dark 
substance, rather smaller than the natural hand, held the pencil, and con- 
tinued to write. One side of the card being finished, we saw it reversed and 
the other page commenced. This is satisfactory evidence of the reality of 
spirit-writing, if any evidence can be satisfactory. There could have been 
no possible deception here. I held the medium's hand : the door was locked, 
and every precaution was taken by me as in previous instances. The 
identical cards were returned subsequently, covered with the finest 

writing 

"Sept. 26, 1861. — . . . .After five or six appearances of my wife, the light 
rested upon the floor some ten feet distant from me ; then, rising, it suddenly 
darted across the room backwards and forwards, until having gained sufficient 
power, it flashed brightly upon the wall, and brought into relief the entire 
figure of a large heavy man. who stood before us. He was rather below the 
medium height ; but broad-shouldered, heavy, and dressed in black, his back 
towards us, and his face not visible. He appeared thus three times very 
perfectly, remaining in view each time for about a minute. The moment his 
entire form was discerned by us, rappings commenced simultaneously in all 
parts of the room, which continued during the time he was in sight, as if to 
•express delight at the achievement of a new success. On asking if the spirit 
we saw was that of Dr. Franklin, we were answered in the affirmative by 
three heavy dull knocks upon the floor, as though made by a heavy foot, 
which were several times repeated. During this sitting, the spirit cf my wife 
Approached, tapping me upon the shoulder, smoothing my hair, and caressing 
me ; while her long tresses, as natural as in life, dropped over my face y with. xh*. 
peculiar scent of delicate, freshly gathered violets. K t*s<« mv\ nwj ^^^Sv. 
manifestation now took place, showing \xa Ww \fc» w3asw» -^«e» ^*?vl^\S&* 
and there was spelled out, ' Darling , /wwe you not been reward*** v&» ^ 



n producing these echoes or explosions Fi.i--.imti (1 * lily shape, nearly the sise of 
my head, and so brilliant as to light llm entire surface of a table and the 
centre of llm room, bo lliiil Miss Fox and T could see each other distinctly, n» 
well as various objects in the room. Then bounding op and down from tta» 
surface of the table some twelve or eighteen inches, it struck the table, and, 
descending on my arm, produced the rape i.r cehoes. 

" Friday Evening, Oct. 4, 1861.— A bouquet of flowers was placed upon tha 
uantel in a vase with water. As soon as the gas was turned down, a move- 
nent was heard ; and we were requested to "get alight," Upon doing to, 
we found the flower* willi Hie vns.' and other articles, had been removed from 
the mantel to the table, which stood in the centre of the room. We again 
extinguished the light, when immediately the heavy curtains of tho window 
were drawn aside, and raised mid lowered repeatedly, admitting the light 
from the street. Rustlings were hoard after an interval of quiet, with sounds 
as of person* walking in stocking- feet. A peculiar sound was produced by 
striking against the wall, bi though with a tag of keys orhroket) earthen warn. 
This same hag of kovs, or whatever it might have been, also Kerned to ba 
dropped from a height of several feet, and to fall heavily upon Iho floor, 
while wo were told to listen. Tremendous concussions were then mnde upon- 
tho Iloor, jarring the whole house. Tho spirits of my wifo and Dr. Franklin 
came to me in form at the aome time, — ho slapping me heavily upon the 
back, while she gently patted me upon tho head and shoulder. The 
electrical rattle was now heard ; and the light increasing in brilliancy dis- 
closed to our view tho full figure of a heavy man. At my request tho 
figure ' walked' across the floor, and appeared many times in different 
positions with entire distinctness, Ily with now appeared in great vivid- 
ness and beauty. Her figure floated gracefully through tho room, her 
white robes falling baek as alio glided through tho air, bnuhvng imiry 
JWwtfr, oarit, At., i" lis patHi oxer ami netpt across the table. This spirit- 
robe was shown us in o variety of waya ; and the manifestnlions of 
texture was iixqiiiai!"ly Wad' if id. We saw her plainly withdraw her face 
behind it, pushing the robe forward while it swung in the air. It wag 
brought over the table, the light being placed behind, so that it became 
transparent and gossamer like, aa though a breath of air would dltaolmt it. 
This waa frequently repeated, and tho robe drawn across my head, as palpahly 
aa though of mat< rial aulih!;i!n-<;. Whenever it approached closely, we dis- 
covered a peculiar scent of purity, like a very delicate perfume of newly 
■ 
" Oct. 20, 1861.— This manifestation was a powerful one, showing the wholo 
figure of my wife, but not her face. She stood before us enveloped in 
gossamer, her arm and hand as perfect as in life, the arm hare from the 
shoulder, with the exception of the gossamer, which was so transparent that 
it was more beautiful for being thus dressed. 1 asked to be touohod; "lien 
she advanced, laid her arm across my forehead, ami permitted me to kiss it. 
I found it as large and as real in weight aa n living arm. At first it felt 
cold and then grew gradually warm. Phe heM op the little finger, and 
moved it characteristically ; and while we were looking at that, ahe let her 
hah- full loosely down her back, Tho manifestation was concluded by her 
writing a. card, reitiui/ it I'jitm m;l ihaithhr, caressing mo upon the head and 
' imple, and kissing me for good-night. 

" Nov. 3, 1861.— This evening, according to premise, my wifo came in full 

■ ■_ her arms completely round my nock ; but the most remarkable 

J novel manifestation was the production of pervuma from s^ivit-fiowi ■ " 

~'"iing; resembling a veil in its contact, was tnxoYin u"iei nrj teaA-, i 
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-while it was resting there, spirit-flowers were placed at my nose, exhaling the 
most excellent perfume I have ever smelt. I asked what this was ; and was 
told ( My wreath of spirit-flowers.' At my request the same was brought to 
the medium, who experienced similar sensations. This was repeated probably 
a dozen times, the perfume being as strong as that of tuberose, but entirely 
different and far more exquisite. 

" Sunday Evening, Nov. 10, 1861. — Immediately upon sitting down, there 
was communicated by raps, * No failure. 1 . . . My wife tapped upon my 
shoulder, informing me that she should give all her aid to Dr. Franklin, who 
now became visible, his face for the first time being seen. The light was 
apparently held by another figure enveloped in dark covering", from behind 
which the light approached, shining full upon the face of Dr. Franklin, about 
whose identity there can be no longer any doubt or mistake. I should have 
recognised it anywhere as Dr. Franklin's face, as I have learned to know it 
from the original paintings I have seen of him ; but the strong points of his 
character were manifest as no painting could exhibit them. He was 
apparently dressed in a white cravat, and a brown coat of the olden style; his 
head was very large, with gray hair behind his ears ; his face was radiant 
with benignity, intelligence and spirituality : while my wife's was an angel 
face of Bhining beauty, spiritualised in its expression of serenity and happi- 
ness. His appearance was that of a man full of years, of dignity, and of 
fatherly kindness, in whom one could find counsel, affection and wisdom. 
He came, perhaps, a dozen times, and once or twice so near that his eyes were 
seen full and clear. My wife appeared three times in white robes and 
enveloped in flowers. 

"Monday Evening, Nov. 12, 1861. — Electric rattlingswere heard; and the light 
becoming very vivid di? covered to us Dr. Franklin seated, his tvhotejigure and 
dress complete. Indeed, so vivid was the light, and so real was the man sitting 
there, that his shadow was thrown upon the wall as perfectly as though a 
living human being were there, in his earth-form. His position was one of 
ease and dignity, leaning back in the chair, with one arm upon the table, 
occasionally bending forward in recognition of us, his grey locks swinging in 
correspondence with the movement. "We closed our eyes by request. Upon 
opening them, he was standing on the chair, his form towering above us like " 
a statue. Again he resumed his seat, the act being accompanied by loud 
rustlings, which attended each movement of the spirit. A message from my 
wife informed me that a card would be visibly handed to Dr. Franklin. 
During all these appearances, there seemed to be two other forms or spirits 
assisting, one of whom held the light. One of these enveloped figures 
approached Dr. Franklin, and, extending an arm, held a card directly before 
his face, so that the card was distinctly visible, and then placed it on his knee, 
and afterward handed it to me. The power was great, remaining 
vigorous during the evening ; and Dr. Franklin, my silent companion, sat in 
his chair, my vis-d-vis, for an hour and a quarter. 

" Wednesday Evening, Nov. 21, 1861. — Something like a handker- 
chief of transparent gossamer was brought ; and we were told to look at the 
hand which now appeared under the gossamer, as perfect a female hand as 
was ever created. I advanced my own hand, when the spirit-hand was placed 
in it, grasping mine ; and we again grasped hands with all the fervour of 
long-parted friends, my wife in the spirit-land and myself here. The expres- 
sion of love and tenderness thus given cannot be described ; for it ^^ ^ 
reality which lasted through nearly half an T&ovec. \ examsc^ <s»xs&Sfcp5 *^*^ 
•pirit-hand, squeezed it, felt the kn\Mik\fe*, VAste, *&&. TflS^^^^^^^ 
while it wan constantly visible to my ng&. \ \s*te «*&l%»»* *s*s»*mb* 
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my hand, and could discern em difference between il and a human h 

pt m temperature; the spirit-hand being cold at first, and growing wiitm. 
jre a. glover, however, and could not pierkaps iudgo accurately in all 
respects. At last ' goiid-night ' was spelled out by tho spirit-hand tipping 
ou mine, and then for a parting benediction, giving it a hourly shako. 
No&ing in all these manifestations has been more real to me, or given ma 
renter pleasure, than thus rritiving the kindly grasp of a baud ■!■ n 
iian life, but whine, scoonling to. the world's thoom, has long since with all 
,b tenderness and life, mouldered into the dust of the earth. 
•'Friday Eintii'ti. Nov. 2'i, 15B1. — My brother and I and the medium 
..Tefient. Conditions unfavourable. Heavy rain-storm. Darkened the room, 
and immediately fl spirit-light rune from the floor. I put on my glove, and 
my brother did the same. The light soon came in my hand, when I felt 
that it contained ■ jamais hand. It was frequently placed in mine, and by 
me grasped tisrhrly . su (bat 1 lelt every purl of it, tuth tin medium's AoiKii 
titinii nl Ihr lime held by int. The spirit of my brother's deceased eliild also 
placed his hand in mine ; and a largo man's hand, purporting to be that of 
Dr. Franklin, was placed in mine, Musing and shaking il so violently Inat it 
shook my whole frame, and also the table. II y brother also, had each of these 
hands placed in his. Thus, throe distinct and diilY'reiit-siztd ham Is were within 
a few minutes placid in each of ours, und recognised unmistakably as, first, a 
female band ; second, a child's; third, that of a full-sized man, ouch with ita 
characteristic weakness or strength. At my request the folding-doois of the 
'Om were opened and shut with groat force repeatedly. 

*' Suluriiaii lireiiiiiff, .Vuv. -i'), lsfil. -At homo in iny own bouse; carefully 
locked the door. Cmidili"ns favourable ; weather dear nnd cold. Soon after 
darkening tbe room, heavy knocks tamo upon tho table with the electric 
Tattle, but will t niiv light. ]ly tups, the encouraging ' Xo failure I '-night' 

lb commaniatted. My cane and hat and a glass of water were ■ ailed for, 

vac/int chair by tbe table moved and got into position without being 
touched by us, A request was made ' to close eyes,' when a sound, like 
drawing a match, was heard several times repealed upon tho table, with no 
result. Mutches were then asked for. I procured a number of wax veslaa, 
and bol'l i ng one ever the tilde, it. was instantly taken by a spit it-band, drawn 

sa the table, and igniu d at the (bird attempt. We opined our eyes : ihi 

i tool illuminated by the burning match; and Dr. Franklin WtU /»'/»»'« u, 
knelling, Iho top of bis head about a foot above tho table. We looked at him 
as long as the match barn, d ; and !n !;■ eame in w-ihle as it expired. . . 

Soon after the le figure iirst ujij I'd, the liillouiio- v. is e. LOLniinie.ii.ted by 

mjia : ' Now, dear son, can tbe world ever doubt ; This is what we have bo 
lung lab.ii.ii-. il to accomplish.— B. f.' Also, ' lly dear, now I am satisfied.— 
Estklle.' Upon cards there was subsequently written by the spirit as 
follows: ' This meeting is tho most important wo have over had. Long have 
we tried to acc.rniplL.ii this manifestation, and success has crowned our efforts. 
You saw that 1 had only to light the match to show you that I was as 
naturally in form as you arc. 1 have long tried to come in an earthly light, 
and have at last succeeded.' 

"Sec. 16, I8ti|.— The figure cf Dr. Franklin appeared perfectly delineated, 
seated in the window, and permitted me to examine his hair with my band. 
The huir was t. si^lit ami tmn h as real as human bnir. 

" Saturday HrcHimj. Set, 28, 1881.— In my own house and room, which IM 
carefully examined, and door locked by myself. Soon after extinguishing 
"le gas- light, the spirit-light rose, and requested us, by raps, lo follow itttcrosa 

* room to the window, which was heavily curtaintA, tu KuJtaAa ftie U^b-t 
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from the street. By raps, the following was communicated : — ' I come ; I come 
in a cloud.' Immediately the light became very vivid : the l cloud ' appeared 
against the curtain, a portion of it overhanging from the top, while the face 
and figure of my wife, from the waist, was projected upon it with stereoscopic 
effect. White gossamer, intertwined with violets and roses, encircled her 
head ; while she held in her hand a natural flower, which was placed at my 
nose, and subsequently found upon the bureau, having been carried by the 
spirit from a basket of flowers on the table, standing in the centre of the room. 
We were told to notice her dress, which seemed tight-fitting, of a substance 
like delicate white flannel. She was leaning upon her right hand ; the cuff 
of her sleeve was plain, and neatly turned back. In answer to my inquiry 
whether this appearance was not like a bas-relief, I was answered, ' No ; but 
you see the fine spirit-form. You notice I come in health, and not as one year ago 
to-night? This appearance is new, and quite different from those originally 
seen, and is effected without noise or demonstrations of any kind. 

" Thursday Evening, Jan. 23. — My wife made her appearance standing 
against the door. She was exquisitely robed in white, and enveloped in blue 
gossamer. A white ribbon, tied or knotted in the centre, passed across her 
waist ; and a large and perfect bow-knot of white silk ribbon was attached to 
her brenst diagonally. In her hand, near her face, she held a small oval 
mirror, about two inches in diameter. We had seen the mirror before, but at 
a distance. On this occasion I determined to examine it closely, and 
approached to within six or eight inches. The mirror was apparently glass, 
and reflected objects perfectly, — not only the light itself, but I saw my own 
face in it. The spirit-finger held opposite was reflected with all its motions. 
We asked for certain movements of the finger, which were made as requested, 
and simultaneously reflected in the mysterious glass. The flowers in her hair 
and on her person were real in appearance. Over her forehead was a crown 
of flowers. Inthe centre was a button of flowers of black and gold upon a 
background of white. A card taken from me, and upon which I had written 
a private question, was held by the spirit in front of her face, and behind the 
oval mirror, which thus hung suspended and swinging against the white card, 
rendering it a real, palpable object. The light shone vividly upon her 
face and figure ; and while we stood looking intently, she instantly, as quick 
as thought, disappeared, with a rushing sound. Then, by raps, was com- 
municated, * The electricity is very strong ; and we did this to show you how 
quickly we can disappear.' Very soon she returned as real as before. The 
light was subsequently placed upon the floor, near the door ; while we receded 
to the middle of the room, remaining thus, at a distance of some ten feet from 
the medium, for twenty minutes. We were then requested to open the window 
to admit air, to enable them to dissipate the electricity. Immediately upon 
the fresh air being admitted, the light grew dim and disappeared. 

" Jan. 24. — A stormy night with hail and sleet ending in a severe gale. 
Conditions favourable. My wife appeared dressed precisely as last night, 
except having white gossamer around the top of her head. The * bow,' which 
was in the same place upon her breast, was the same as then ; and on this oc- 
casion was taken in our fingers for examination, being to sight and touch as real 
as silk. A low murmuring sound was heard, something like the buzzing of a 
bee. I listened carefully, and noticed that it came from the lips of the spirit. 
This was an unsuccessful attempt to speak, or rather the preparatory process, 
eventually to result, doubtless, in success. The light approached her face. 
We were told to look in her mouth. Upon doing so % w* di»fcKs«t^ ^**^ 
seemed a piece of dried grass projecting from Vet Ykv* «JwsmV *0Kt«*> "S^jSas^. 
This was then pkced in my h^*nii\XLWS mwritou "V <&a«KkTK3 \a*w>^=*»- 
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it, finding it. a real substance. By raps T was told it was a spiritual 
substance, when it was withdrawn, and disappeared. A large musical 
ho* was standing upon the table, which required considerable 
force to sfart it or to stop it by mean) of springs. At my request, 
the spirit-light rose, resting upon the keys. and started the music, then 
stopped it. ['hanging or repenting the tunas, and finally wound it up 

"/an. 30, 18G'J. — A manifestation of great power and 'solid form." A 
veiled figure robed in white stood by us ; and opening the drapery which 
enveloped the head, we distinctly saw the eyes, forehead, and hair of Kstelle, 
life-like, ' Hh ill vi ami hhod.' The lower -part of tho fnce was covered with 
tho gossamer. This figure walked and floated through the room; kissed me, 
rested its arm, while fully viaihla, upon my head and should era, 
repeating the same to the medium. The arm was round, full, and Mesh-like. 
T examined it both with my eyes and hands. 

"/iin. 31. 1SU2.— Eateile and Dr. Franklin appeared alternately. Dr. 
Franklin's shirt-bosom and collar were as real to appearance as though mado 
of linen. We handled them, and examined in the same manner kts tunic, 
which was blink Mod fi It. like .-!■ ■' )i : his lace and features were perfect and 
distinctly visible. This auUufeet&tion differs from that of last night, thi« 
having been spoken of by them as * the fine spiritual form,' which seems like 
the projection of form, colour and expression, with stereoscopic effect. We 
now see that tho rustling is produced by movements of the envelope Ot robe, 
and is doubtles. elect 

" oTlMlrlsry Ettnmg, Feb. 9, IflflB.— My wife appeared leaning upon the 
bureau, with white lace hanging in front of and around her head. This laco 
or open work (like embroidery) was so real, that tha figures were plainly 
discern i! il'"\ ami cm h! bavo bei-n sketched. As she sled in front of the 
bureau, the top of the mirror was plainly viaible over her hi ail, n '\ ■■ 
form ami surroundings. There were flowers in her ledr - and in uther respects 
her appearance was ^iinrt-ir to thnsn previously described The body of ber 
dress or robe was of spotted white gossamer, while the lacc-woik was in 
diamonds and ilowora. 

" Wednesday Evening, Feb. 12. 1802. T fined tho power strong ; and hood. 
after entering the room messaecs were rapped out upon tho door across tha 
entire width of tho room, fifteen feet distant from th« medium am) myself. 
About fifteen minutes after extinguishinR the light, my wife came to us in 
eKquMte beauty ; if possible, more vividly than ever, and directly over tho 
table. In her bosom was a white rose, green loaves and other smaller [lowers. 
A card which she had written upon wen visibly given t.-> me. handed back, 
and returned to me repented]; 1 by her, while she was in full view. Her hand, 
real in form and colour, was affectionately extended to mo, and Wtretwed mo 
with a touch so full of tenderness and love that I could not restrain my tears r 
for to me it was! really her hand, her native rren lien ess was express' 1 '! I li rough 
it. The card was as follows: 'Dear C, — Beautiful spring is approaching 
flowery spring. Over you lightly fall i's sbadnws : end may nn surow, ne 
clouds, touch tho brightness of your future. Have yon net Tin: i. , 
that all your life you have been prospered, guided, and i:l i reeled by the 
guardians of your happiness? Yon have always been f '.. 1 1 . j ■-■.-.■. i by an iavi.siljlo 

Protecting power, which will ever be near when danger threatens 1 , to step 
etween you and difficulty, to lend you into paths of happiness and pence. 
We are now moro closely linked, from our constant in tore nurse. There ia 
not a day closes wdthout a lastin™ blearine from as. As lit" is shuit. live 
and Urn purely. .... Fear i.nt the world : tbore wiUVi o, Aa-j i 
tM3grcat truth will be MSB in its true light and prized, as it. aWiVW.. 
£ehappj- : allig WL .U. Good eight. — Estbllk.' 
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" Saturday Evening \ Feb. 15. — Atmosphere unfavourable and damp. This 

meeting was held especially for Mr. G , my brother-in-law. There were 

present, the medium, Mr. G , and myself. I asked for a manifestation of 

power ; and we at once received the following message : ' Listen, and hear it 
come through the air ; hands off the table* Immediately a terrific metallic 
shock was produced, as though a heavy chain in a bag swung by a strong 
man had been struck with his whole power upon the table, jarring the whole 
house. This was repeated three times, with decreasing force. A heavy 
marble-topped table moved across the room ; and a large box did the same, 
no person touching or being near either of them. An umbrella which had 
been lying upon the table floated through the room, touching each of us upon 
the head, and was finally placed in G *s hand. These physical manifesta- 
tions were given doubtless to convince an additional witness of the reality of 
spirit or invisible power. If such was the object, the purpose was well served; 
for every possible precaution had been taken by him, even to the sealing of the 
doors and windows. 

"Sunday Evening, Feb. 16, 1862. — Appearance of my wife and of natural 
flowers. I had been promised a new manifestation, * something natural as life.* 
We sat longer than usual in quiet, and received the infallible message, ' No 
failure* The spirit announced her presence by gentle taps upon my shoulder, 
accompanied by rustlings, kissed me, and asked for a card and a pin, 
then another pin ; all of which I handed over my shoulder, together with 
a small strand of my hair, which latter was particularly requested. The 
taking of each of these articles was accompanied by rustlings ; and, as the 
spirit-hand was extended over my shoulder visibly, the drapery fell upon my 
hand and arm. Some ten minutes were now occupied by the spirit in 
arranging the card, pins, &c, when the following message was received : ' I 
will give you a spirit-flower. 1 Immediately afterwards an apparently freshly 
gathered flower was placed at my nose, and that of the medium. My wife now 
appeared in white, holding the card in one hand, and the spirit-light in the 
other ; while we discovered, fastened to the card, a leaf and flower. I asked 
if I could have the flower, and was answered in the affirmative. My hand 
was then taken by the spirit, opened, and the card placed thereon ; while I 
was particularly and repeatedly enjoined to 'be very careful,' and 'do not drop 
or disturb it. 1 With the other hand I now lighted the gas, and found, to my 
surprise and astonishment, a leaf of laurel, about two and a half Inches in 
length, pinned upon the card, and a pale pink flower pinned to the centre 
of the leaf, with the strand of hair passed through and tied in the leaf. We 
examined it carefully, smelled it, touched it, and found it fragrant and fresh. 
The card had not been during all this time within reach of the medium, who 
sat on my right, while the spirit stood at my left, and the doors were as usual, 
carefully and securely locked. After a careful examination of five or ten minutes 
we were requested to darken the room. Before doing so, wishing to preserve the 
leaf and flower, I placed them and the card upon a book in a remote part of 
the room, and returning to the medium, turned out the gas. The following 
message was then communicated: 'I gave you the sacred privilege of seeing 
this flower from our spirit-home: it has vanished.' I immediately relighted 
the gas, and directed my steps across the room, when I found the card and the 
pins precisely as I had left them ; but the leaf and flower were gone. By 
raps, 'Next time you ehail see the flowers dissolve in the light/ The 
following was also written upon another card by the spirit of B^eag&ssccs^ 
Franklin : * My son, we are achieving a greafc V\eXrarj ^^C^TMss&sscfc**--^^ -^ 

• Fort Donelson, on the Tennessee River, was taken oti xYas, ^^3 Vi *«• -«*&«t*As*R*» 
February *6th. 
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" Saturday Ffrnhiij, Frh. 11, 1 8 1>2,— Appearance of fl< 
Atmosphere Jump. Conditions unfavourable. At the expiration of half 
hour, a bright light rose to the surface tit' tha table, of the usual cylini' 
form, covered with gossamer. Held directly over this wag a sprig °f rosea, 
about six inches in length, containing two half-blown white roses, and a. bud 
■with leaves. The flowers, leaves, and item were perfect. They n 
at my nose, and sraclled as though freshly gathered ; but the perfume in this 
instance was weak und delicate. We took them in our fingers, and 1 carefully 
examined the stem and flowers. The request was made us holers to ' be very 
careful.' I noticed an adhesive, viscous feeling which was explained us being 
the result of a damp, impure atmosphere. These flowers were held near and 
nv.-r the light, which seemed lo feed ami give them substance in the earns 
inner as the hand. I have noticed that all these spirit mil cr 
unshed and fed or materialised by means of the olcclrioul r 
ryliri'lri. and t.hut whan they begin to diminish or pass off. i 

. Ml |il:in; flic moment they are brought in contain »jiu, i 
proximity lo. the electrical light. By nips, wo were told to ' Notice and tee 
lh.-m attain,' The sprig was placed over the light, the flowers drooped, and, 
"1 less Lhan one minute, melted as though made of wax, their Buhstaanf 
settling to spread as they disappeared. By raps, ' Set them emu again.' A 
faint line immediately shut, across the cylinder, grew into a stem; and, in 
about the fin me Ihnf; required fur its dissolution, the stem, bud. and roses had 
grown inlo created perfection. This was several limes repeated, and was 
touly wonderful. Wo were promised the phenomenon of their probable 
disappe a.: Ti. sin the gaslight when the atmosphere became pure and clear. 

•■ .Smidmj Eean<i.i, F:b. 23, 1882.— Flowers. Atmosphere very damp. 

Conditions unfavourable. The flowers were reproduced in the fame manner 

as last evening. I felt them carefully ; und a rose was placed in my mouth, 

■o thitt I took its leaves liel ween my lips. They were delicate as natural 

■iml eii.l ; and lleav was a peculiar freshness about them, but 

very lillle frugr'anci;. The following message was written upon a card: " My 

. — Again we have to contend with the atmosphere; but how 

imiib wo bine been able lo do, owing to the many powerful aids who have been 

h kind to iw 1 I j 'i yon realize (be greetl hi songs, we are giving you P Do 

you realise what a great proof yon lia\-e rcei ivcil in being permitted to seethe 

flowers which decorate our sacred walks P . . . The lime ia coming, has 

me, when this subject will be honoured. Good-night — Estellb.' 

.■y, Feb. 15, 1862. — Appearance in presence of a third wit- 
as, Mr. G , the medium, and myself. The room in which m sat 

is connected with another smaller room by sliJing-dMi.rs : but the doors and 

indows leading into these two were carefully scaled. After silting about 

half an hear, we were directed lo op, r, thesr aliding-duors ; while the medium 

and myself proceeded lo a window against which was hung a dark curtain to 

exclude the light us usunl. Meanwhile Mr. G — - remained by the table. 

Upon reaching I ho window. ,i vivid light row IV in the liuur, discovering; to ui 
' v - form of a male t-piril islanding against the white wall adjoining the win- 
At first his face was not visible, or rather was concealed by the unusual 
quantity of dark drapery by which be was enveloped ; but after two or three 

efforts the fuoc of Dr. Franklin was recognized. During this lime Mr. G 

Was not permitted to leave the table. At last the conditions having become 
stronger or rather the effect of his presence having been partially overcome, 
the following message was received: ' bur frinitl, approach,' Mr. G — 
came lo us, when the snirifc of Dr. Franklin immediately became 
a. Mbsow IhohaSr was real; for while wo. stood More \um 
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frequently placed over and on the light to show its substantiality. He did 
not, however, see the spirit in the same degree of perfection that we do, but 
sufficiently well to recognise the face of Dr. Franklin as represented in his 
portraits. The eyes, hair, features, and expression, together with a portion of 
the drapery, were all visibly perfect ; but lie power of the electrical light was 

considerably weakened from the effects of Mr. G *s presence. These 

effects were very curious. With Mr. G in the other room, the light 

was bright and vivid, decreasing as he approached in proportion to the dis- 
tance ; again brightening as he receded, and vice versd, showing that the 
sphere of a person in the earth-form has a direct influence upon these creations 
of the invisible world ; and that this influence may be a disturbing one, from 
no other cause except surprise, fear, or any violent emotion resulting from 
inexperience in the phenomena." 

In a letter to Mr. Coleman, dated June 10th, 1862, Mr. L writes, 

" I have the pleasure of announcing to you the initiation of Dr. Gray as a 
witness of the visible presence of Dr. Franklin on Friday night last. He saw 
the spirit less distinctly than has generally been my experience, but suffi- 
ciently well to recognize him. This being, however, the first time of seeing" 
him, he may expect to attain by progressive steps the same vividness that has 
been manifested to us, after the first emotions of surprise have been overcome 
by familiarity with the phenomenon. The doctor actually saw and took the 
grey hairs of Franklin's spirit, as well as a portion of the clothing in his hand, 
and examined them. To me this is now a very common occurrence ; but the 
additional corroborative testimony of Dr. Gray is very important." 

Dr. Gray, on his part, fully confirms all this. He writes (January, 1 867), 
" I can only reply to your latest request, that I would write out my testimony 

in this case for publication, that Mr. L *s statements are each, one 

and all of them, fully reliable. His recitals of the stances in which I parti- 
cipated are faithfully and most accurately stated, leaving not a 6hade of doubt 
in my mind as to the truth and accuracy of his accounts of those at which I 
was not a witness. I saw with him the philosopher Franklin, in a living, 
tangible, physical form, several times and on as many different occasions. I 
also witnessed the production of lights, odours, and sounds; and also the forma- 
tion of flowers, cloth-textures, &c, and their disintegration and dispersion. 

" These phenomena, including the apparition of Dr. Franklin and also 
many other phenomena of like significance, have all been shown to me when 
Mr. L was not present and not in the country even. 

" Mr. L. is a good observer of spirit phenomena ; brave, clear and quick 
sighted, void of what is called superstition, in good health of body and mind, 
and remarkably unsusceptible to human magnetism. Moreover, he knows 
that all forms of spirit communication are subject to interpolation from earth- 
minds, and are of no other or greater weight than the truths they contain 
confer upon them. 

" Miss Fox, the medium, deported herself with patient integrity of 
conduct, evidently doing all in her power, at all times, to promote a fair trial 
and just decision of each phenomenon as it occurred. — John F. Gray." 

The narrative of Mr. L includes nearly all the most important 

phenomena which have been experienced in connection with these modern 
manifestations. His observations in respect to the costume of the supposed 
spirits appear to have been careful and minute. This question of the dress 
of spirits has been often discussed. When Joan of Arc was in raockssr^ 
asked by her judges about the clothing oi \Y\& «£\&& ^&£> "«ss&Rk.' > &ss.*^*»' 
replied, " la it possible to conceive fturt, a $cA -*tao Sa t«rq«&.\s* TsassafcMKs*, 
spirits cannot also clothe them ?" 
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Swod^nborg affirms that in the spirit-world all clothing id 
and is outwrouyht from the affections and states of its several inhabitants. 

Some antra have assarted that the spiritual body id composed of a sub 
ether, and that spirits nmke themselves visibly bj means of Us vibration, and 
can give what forms they please, by a mere effort nf the will, to their 
coverings; that the human body itsulf, and the garments we wear, arB 
composed of thy sum' , . ; - .!' matter; and that the spiritual 
fabric is nothing but those ultimata pallidas in their most attenuated state. 
Of the power of spirits to use the elements of our own atmosphere, in giving 
concretion, visibility, and tangibility, odour and colour, to forms, the experi- 
ence of Mr. L and others offer strong testimony. The sufajec' 

one which a more advanced science may some day be abb tM axpkirr 



CHAPTER HI. 

MANIFESTATIONS THROUGH MR. HOME. 



Dasiel BukglAss Home was bom near Edinhurgh, March, lb33. When 



about a year old, he was adopted by an aunt. Some eight years afterwards 
he accompanied her and her husband to America. At the age of seventeen, 
he was residing at- Norwich, Colin. Soon alter the developments at Hydes- 
ville, through the Fox family, he began to manifest extraordinary powers as 
a medium, and in 1851 had acquired considerable reputation among those 
interested in the phenomenu in the United States. 

He w^nt to Europe early in the spring of 1855 ; and his career there, in 
the exercise of his wonderful gifts, has been, of a character to bring him 
i ! y before the public. 

Not long since he was a party to a lawsuit, at the trial of which he was 
the subject of a good deal of abuse and misrepresentation by Idle English 
press. It was I lie ccU bra ted case of Lyon ivnua Homo. The plaintiff, Mrs. 
Lyon, was a widow lady, sevouiy years "Id or more, possessed of a consider- 
able fortune, and without any child or near relative. Having read Mr. 
Home's "Incidents of My Life," she called on him, introduced herself 
(Oct. SO, 1696), and aslieil him to viait her. He did so ; and, after two or 
three interviews, she proposed to make him her adopted son. In November, 
she executed a will in his favour; and the next mouth he took the namu of 
Lyon, advertising the fact. She executed a deed, confirming a gift of 
£24,000, and adding £6,000 ; and, finally, in January, 1867, she conveyed 
to him, after Hie reservation of a life -into rest, a further sum of £30,000. All 
this was done in legal form, and after deliberation and consultation. 

Whether il was the part of good lusto and manly independence in Mr. 
Heme to accept these large sums, we decline to diaouM ; but we will venture 
the remark, that, among tlm so li'-righ teous ones who have made him the 
subject of rleir dYn uncial;, ins, thero is ]>rob ihh not an i ad i ■.idled who, under 
similar circumstances, would nut have consented to be enriched ir "•- 
tray. 
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From the facts in Mr. Home's affidavit, we are led to infer that it was not 
till after he had been thus formally adopted by the old lady as a son, that he 
discovered she had been calculating on his marrying her. " Do you know," 
said she, " that nothing would be greater fun than that I should marry you ? 
How the world would talk !" Mr. Home does not appear to have been 
agreeably impressed by the intimation. 

In her bill of complaint, Mrs. Lyons asserted that she was made to believe 
by Home, " that the spirit of her deceased husband required her to adopt the 
said defendant." It very soon appeared on the trial, by her own displays of 
wilfulness and headstrong unveracity, that the old lady was one whom 
neither spirits out of the flesh nor in the flesh would be likely to influence to 
do what was contrary to her own caprice. She contradicted her own testi- 
mony so grossly, that even the presiding Vice-Chancellor — bitterly prejudiced 
as he was against Mr. Home and against Spiritualism — could not avoid 
speaking of her testimony as " clearly untrustworthy, and such as no man 
ought to have his case decided upon against him." 

And yet there was no evidence whatever, except her own assertion, that 
Mr. Home had tried to get her to adopt him, by representing that her 
departed husband recommended it. Mrs. Lyons seems to have been dazzled 
by the social position which she fancied that Home occupied, by his presents 
from kings and emperors, and to have aspired to mix in the aristocratic 
world, and to assume in her old age a rank from which she had been all her 
life excluded. 

She soon found she had miscalculated in regard to Mr. Home. Instead of 
taking her matrimonial hints, he was so unaccommodating as to fall ill, and 
threaten to die. He had a little boy, for whom Mrs. Lyon conceived a deadly 
dislike : and she now saw before her the prospect of the large sums she had 
parted with going to enrich this youth. One fine day, as Mr. Home was 
about starting for Paris, he was arrested and thrown into prison under a 
writ of ne exeat regno. 

The trial came on in the spring of 1868, before Vice-Chancellor Giffard, 
who decided the case adversely to Mr. Home, ordering him to restore all the 
money he had received from Mrs. Lyon. From this decision Mr. Home 
appealed ; but lately there has been a compromise between the parties, which 
ends the affair. 

The fable of the wolf and the lamb is recalled by Mrs. Lyon's attempt to 
show that she was under the " undue influence, ascendancy, and power" of 
Mr. Home. Hers appears to have been the stronger will in the case ; and she 
had every thing her own way. 

The affidavit of Mr. Home sets forth, that from his childhood he had been 
subject to the occasional happening of singular physical phenomena in his 
presence, which are most certainly not produced by him or by any other 
person in connection with him. " I have," he affirms, " no control over them 
whatever ; they occur irregularly, and even when I am asleep. Sometimes I 
am many months, and once I have been a year, without them. I cannot 
account for them further than by supposing them to be effected by intelligent 
beings or spirits. Similar phenomena occur to many other persons .... These 
phenomena, occurring in my presence, have been witnessed by thousands of 
intelligent and respectable persons, including men of business, science, and 
literature, under circumstances which would have rendered, even if I had 
desired it, all trickery impossible." 

Mr. Home proceeds to affirm that they have also been witnesssaL xsv »&\ssct 
own private apartments, when any coutrvqfrncft ol^S&Tgxvs^l^^^^^^^^f^^ 
by the emperor and empress of £heITxfcXM& > \*iifc'EaB£«i^^ w ^^ 
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family, the king of Prussia, and other royal personages, who have had ■' 
opportunities, which they have used, of investigating the phonomona i 
inquiring into tin: i harac'ter r.f the medium. 

■' I have resided," continues Mr. Home, "in America. Eng-lanu, rr 
Italy, Germany, and Russia ; and in (ivory country I have been received as ■ 
guest and friend by persons in th<i highest position, who wen! quite 
to discover and expose, as they ought to hns-e done, any tiling like contrivance, 
on my part to produce these pbenoniBna. I do not seek, and never have 
sought, tho acquaintance of any of these exalted personages. Thoy hafo 
sought mo; and I have thus had a certain notoriety thrust upon ma 1 do 
not take money, and never have taken it ; although it has been repeatedly 
offered me for or in respect of these phenomena. . . Some at the phenomena, 
"n question are noble and elevated, others appear to he grotesque and 
indigiiified. For this I am not responsible, any moro than I am for tha 
many grotesque and undignified things which are undoubtedly permitted to 
exist in the material world. I solemnly swear that I do not produce tie 
phenomena aforesaid, or, in any way whatever, aid in producing them." 

i ;■;'.■ ■ ■■..lein.i'i'N. Mr. 11,-iTti-' snid, ''I have soon 

spirits ; have conversed with them orally. Thoy have culled to me in sounds 
audible to my ear; and I have talked to them. Strange sounds are heard, 
like a rapping. It does not indicate who tho spirit is. We tako it for 
granted, the same as in the call of the telegraph wire, that there is an mttlli- 

Kco there at the end of it. The language used by the spirits i_- exceedingly 
atiful and elevated. 

a been bodily displaced in violation of the ordinnry rules of gravity. 
(I must protest against its being supposed that I am the only person to whom 
this li:is (>(-i-!i]T>. : d. ) (.'hiiirs am! tublcs have l.een moved in the same way. I 
have found a useful result of Spiritualism in convincing those who do not 
believe in it of the immortality of the soul." 

Mr. Home is a person of very delicate constitution and extreme nervous 
sensibility. He is tall, slender, and fair-haired, and does not oonvay tho 
idea of robustness, physical or mental. His acquaintances generally 
appear to havo mingled in their ivi.'ard fur him a sort of tender nes-i, us if 
ho were one to be shielded from the rougher eiperienoea of life. Those who 
have known liim best, testify to bis character as "a man of honour and 
proper moral feeling." 

Our first call on Mr. Homo was mado without signifying our intention to 
anyone. We bad never seen him or corresponded with him, and did not 
tmpp"-,. tlirtt he even knew us by name. But as we rang the bell, he, 
witbont having seen us, said to Mrs. 11., at whose house ho was stopping. 
•■ That is Mr. ■ who rings. Ho has come to call on me." 

Dr. Window Lewis, Ion:; known as one of the most eminent phi- 
Boston, informed ub, in Home's presence (Feb. 21, 1866), that ho (Br, L.) 
took up the " Boston Directory" the day before to look for a name which In: 
had not mentioned to any human being. " Here, I'll find it fur yon,'* 
said Home, taking tha book out of his band, and instantly pointing to the 

Dr. Lewis also told us that he handed to Homo a photograph -allium, full 
of likenesses, the originals of which wore unknown to him ; and Home 
pointed to those persons who were deceased, and in every instance ho 
—w right. 

" Second sight," said Home, ji 



(His mother had been a seeress. From her be had probably d< 
Jus gift). •■ Suing at a party once in London, 1 lienii one \ub.q. \ 
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Smother, 'Do yon know that fellow?' — 'Oh, yes! that's that humbug 
Home.' At once I turned to the last speaker, and said, ' Excuse me, sir, but 
I am at this moment vividly impressed with the particulars of an affair in 
which you were an actor* — let me see — when you were twenty-two years of 
age. But I cannot help wondering why you took the course you did, when 
you might have ' — here I whispered the rest in his ear. The man looked 
aghast, and, drawing me aside, said, ( There should be no human being but 
myself who knows a word of that affair. Say no more. Tou have said 
enough.' This man subsequently became one of my best friends." 

As these are comparatively very slight manifestations of power, we will 
not pause to anticipate the obvious objections which scepticism might raise to 
the uncorroborated form in which they are here put. 

An account of the phenomena produced through the mediumship of Home, 
by the late Robert Bell, was contributed to the " Cornhill Magazine," for 
August, 1860, to which we refer our readers. This was when the late Mr. 
Thackeray — so justly celebrated for his writings — was the editor. 

In introducing the account, Mr. Thackeray says, " I can vouch for the good 
faith and honourable character of our correspondent, a friend of twenty-five 
years' standing." 

Of Mr. Thackeray's own convictions on the subject we have the following 
record, which we extract from Weld's " Last Winter in Rome" (1865) : — 

" I remember well meeting the late Mr. Thackeray, at a large dinner-party, 
shortly after the publication in the ' Cornhill Magazine,' then edited by him, 
of the paper entitled ' Stranger than Fiction.' In this paper, as will be 
remembered by many readers, a detailed account was given of a spiritual 
stance, at which Mr. Home performed, or caused to be performed, many 
surprising things, the most astounding being his floating in the air above the 
heads of persons in the room. There were several scientific men at the 
dinner-party, all of whom availed themselves of the earliest opportunity to 
reproach Mr. Thackeray with having permitted the paper in question to 
appear in a periodical of which he was editor, holding, as he did, the highest 
rank in the world of letters. Mr. Thackeray, with that imperturbable calm* 
ness which he could so well assume, heard all that was said against him, and 
the paper in question, and thus replied : ' It is all very well for you, who ' 
have probably never seen spiritual manifestations, to talk as you do ; but, had 
you seen what I have witnessed, you would hold a different opinion.' He 
then proceeded to inform us that, when in New York, at a dinner-party, he 
saw the large and heavy dinner -table, covered with decanters, glasses, dishes, 
plates— in short, every thing appertaining to dessert — rise fully two feet from 
the ground, the modus operandi being, as he alleged, spiritual force. No 
possible jugglery, he declared, was or could have been employed on the 
occasion ; and he felt so convinced that the motive force was supernatural, 
that he then and there gave in his adhesion to the truth of Spiritualism, 
and consequently accepted the article on Mr. Home's stance. Whether Mr. 
Thackeray thought differently before he died, I cannot say ; but this I know, 
that every possible argument was used by those present to endeavour to shake 
his faith in Mr. Home's spiritual manifestations, which were, as they declared, 
after all but sorry performances compared with the surprising tricks of 
Houdin or Frikell." 

Mr. 0. F. Yarley, the electrician, in a letter dated May 7th, 1868, gives an 
account of a sitting at his own house, with Mr. Home ; when a las^ **&*- 

• Instances of a similar faculty in the lives of Z*cho\tYe, \Y» \»X* Y warrCofc^Sffi*»>, 
— are well authenticated. 



man, capable of Beating sight persons, m moved all over t 

Bidi--1iililu wap il i L v. -i] up ti.. li i Hi by invisible means; Mr. V. having hold c_ 

both Mr. Horna'i hands and legs at thotimo. " Imposture," says Mr. V., '• in 

impossible." 

In the (.bird chapter of the Book of Daniel, we read that King Nebuchad- 
nezzar caused three men, ShaJimli. Mc^harh, and Abednego, to be bound and 
cast into aborning fiery furnace, liul .1 fourth fi-i-m.likc unto "the Son of God," 
was seen walking with the three, loon from their bonds in the fire. " And 
the princes, governors, and captains, and the king's counsellors, being gathered 
together, saw these men upon whose bodies the fire had no power, nor was a 
hair of their head singed, neither were their coats changed, nor the smell of 
fire had passed on them." 

Investigators into modern spiritual phenomena will not question the literal 
truth of this narrative. The facte have been paralleled repeatedly during the 
last twenty years. 

The ordeal by lire is of great antiquity. It was known to the Greeks. To 
one of the ploys of Sophocles a suspected person declares himself ready " to 
handle hot iron, and to walk over lire" in proof of his innocence. 

Blackstone. the great legal authority, writes, " Fire-ordeal was porformed 
either by taking up in the hand unhurt, a piece of red-hot iron, of one, two, 
or three pounds weight ; or else by walking barefoot and blindfold, over nine 
rod-hot ploughshares, laid lengthwise at unequal distances ; and if the party 
escaped being hurt, lie was adjudged innocent; but if it happened otherwise, 
ho was then condemned as guilty- By this method. Queen Emma, the mother 
of Edward the Confessor, is mentioned to have cleared her character when sus- 
pected of familiarity with Alwyn, Bishop of Winchester." 

lea] was accompanied with religious service, within consecrated 
walls, and the solemnity with which the. Church superintended the appeal to 
Heaven, invested it with a saered character. A form of ritu:il was appointed 
by ecclesiastical authority. It will be familiar to many readers, from ita 
being given bv Sir Walter Scott in the historical notes to hie "Fair Maid of 
Perth." 

The theory that the exemption, In these cases, from harm by fire was the 
result of trick, or fraud, or the contrivance of priestcraft; that chemical 
agencies were applied to protect tho body from the natural effects of Are ; 
that some liniment was used to anoint the soles of the feet ; that asbestos waj 
mixed with a composition to cover the skin ; that the hands wero protected by 
asbestos gloves, so mada as to imitate the skin— is all pure supposition. There 
is no evidence to support it ; it is simple conjecture as to how it is supposed 
these things might have been done, not evidence aa to how they really wi 
done. To prevent the defendant from preparing his hands by art, and in 
order to ascertain tho result of the ordeal, his hands were covered up and 
sealed during tho three days which preceded and followed the fiery applica- 
tion; and it is an entirely print nitons conjecture that those in whose ears the 
accused was placed made use of these opportunities to apply preventives to 
those whom they wished to acquit, and to bring back the hands to their 
natural condition. "Even wore the clergy, generally, base enough and 
impious enough," says Mr. Shorter. " to resort to these juggling tricks, and 
blasphemonslj appeal to Heaven with a lie in their mouths, and with the 
Consciousness of so monstrous a fraud, this could scarcely have been done 
without the connivance of magistrates and civil rulers, who were not always 
well disposed to the Church, hut not unfrequently looked upon the ecclesias- 
tical authorities with a jealous eye." 
The instances are quite numerous in which. AmerAerai meiimiiaVia.ifc'CDxoA 
their Lands into the names of 'hot fire.and held. themAnere, Sot umixoiWivncst*. 
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At a stance in London in 1860, in the presence of several persons (whose 
-names are at the service of the carious), Mr. Home, "being entranced, did, in 
the presence of all, lay his head on the burning coals, where it remained 
several moments, he sustaining no injury : not a hair of his head was singed. 

A writer, to whose intelligence and veracity Mr. Shorter* bears testimony, 
has witnessed this fire-test several times; and, to bring up our chain of evidence 
to this year of grace 1868, we quote from his letter, of March of that year, to 
Mr. S. :— 

" The evening on which the phenomena I am about to relate occurred, had 
been full of interest, several very remarkable manifestations having taken, 
place : such as the absorption of water by an unseen agency, and the retention 
of water in an open-necked bottle, though the same was inverted, and violently 
moved and swung about. Mr. Home, who was all the time in a deep trance, 
now poured several drops of water upon his finger-points, and I noticed a 
.slight jet of steam rise, hissingly, from the ends of his fingers, and accom- 
panied by flames of electric light, or odic, of a violet, bluish colour, half an 
inch to an inch in length, much resembling the drawings given in Reich- 
-enbach's Works. Still continuing in a trance, Mr. Home now approached 
the fire, and, kneeling down before the hearth, proceeded to explain how 
great the power of spiritual beings was over matter, not because they worked 
miracles, but from their superior chemical knowledge ; adding, * We gladly 
have shown you our power over fluids ; our power over solids is as great. 
Now see how I handle burning coal ;' then, laying hold of the burning back 
•of coal in the hearth with his hands, he deliberately broke it asunder, and, 
taking a large lump of incandescent coal into the palm of his hand (the size of an 

orange), Mr. Home arose and walked up to Mrs. , whose alarm at what 

she was witnessing had quite unbalanced her. I examined his hand and wrist ; 
the heat was so intense that it struck through the back of his hand, all but 

scorching his wrist-band ; and Mr. Home then, addressing Mrs. , said, 

'That is a burning coal, A ; it is a burning coal; feel the heat of his hand. 

A burning coal will not hurt Daniel ! —have faith !' I closely examined his hand 
and by the light of the glowing coal could trace every line in the palm of the hand. 
The skin was not, as will be surmised, covered by a glove, or steeped in a 
.solution of alum : it was as clean as soap and water could make it. Mr. Home 
now explained that spiritual beings had the power of abstracting heat as a 
•distinctive element ; and to prove this he said, now mark: — 

" ' We will cool it now, — draw out the heat.' My doubts were by this time 
thoroughly aroused : I closely watched the process. On laying hold of the 
coal, which had become black, I found it to be comparatively cooled ; and, 
taking it from his hand, I examined it carefully ; so also the skin of his hand. 
At his request, I returned the coal into the palm of his hand ; almost instan- 
taneously the heat returned; not to incandescence, only the caloric. On 
applying my hand to the coal, I burnt myself, and took conviction at the cost 
of a slight injury. I cannot say I doubted any more. The scrutiny I had sub- 
mitted the hand of Mr. Home to precluded this ; but, desirous of making 
certain of the fact of an unprotected surface of the hand of the medium 
being ( fire-proof/ I took Mr. Home's hand, rubbed it, moistened it; not a 
trace of any foreign matter, and, strange enough, no smell of smoke, or the 
burnt smell of fire observable. Mr. Home, who was still in a trance, smiled 
good-temperedly at my persevering efforts to undo my own conviction 

"On another evening, Mr. Home, after he had shown us some truly wcuu&.<- 

* Under the Latinixed name of Thomas BrevioT, "Nit . TViomaa ^asw\«t, <&1aotat&* VKKSl 
most unimpeachable integrity, and of rare aVvVvtv, Vias coatrOaraSw^ ^/Od^\«x^«*^'«v k «* 
-ulism some of the most valuable writings with wn&h, \lb&Wu ««&•&» 
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, fill whilst in a franco, knelt down before the hearth : 
berstaly arranging the bed of burning coal with his hands, he ( 
fanning a way the flames; then, to our horror and amazement, placed his face 
and head in the flames, which appeared to form a bed, upon which his fane 
rested. I narrowly watched the phenomenon, and could see the Haines touch 
his hair. On withdrawing his face from the Ounce, I at once examined hi* hm~ 
not afltre burnt or searched, — unscathed he caMe out from the urn- test, a t 
medium. 

" I am aware that great incredulity will reward my narrative. I give w 
I have seen, as a fact, refraining from explanation. 

"That the fire-test has played its part in fhe records of every race of people, 
the veriest tyro in history knows. Fire-test was the crucial test of religious 
fanatics, whose unreasoning orthodoxy S'.uu'til strength by imitating the won- 
drous phenomenon I have just been recording." 

Thus, then, the credibility of the narratives from the Hebrew Scriptures is 
Confirmed by, and they in turn confirm, Ihc similar narratives which we find 
in various countries and centuries, even to oor own. Their range ie too exten- 
sive, many of them 
the facts is too clea 
tht.-iji wlmlly to imi . 

for fraud on Iho one hand, and credulity on the other, 
dispose of the question in that way; and any attempt to do so can only bo fitly 
ohnraeieri-ed u Itself an axparianu! on the credulity of oiankind. 

Another extraordinary experience, of which Mr Home has been the subject, 
is the elongation and shortening of his body. This was a phenomenon not 
nnknown to the ancients, and to inquirers into the facts of witchcraft. Jam- 
blichus, who flourished in the fourth >■■ ntury after Christ, writes, "the signs of 
those that arc inspired arc multiform. Sometimes there are pleasing harmonies, 
&o. . . . Again, the body is seen to bo taller or larger, or is elevated, or borne, 
aloft through the air; or the contraries of those arc seen to take place about it," 

Mr. H. D. .lenoken, of Norwood, England, comttiimicstea, under date of 
December, 1807, his experiences at four leancea, at which the body of 
Mr D. D. Home was elongated and shortened; and on all these occasions 
Mr. J. used his utmost endeavour to make certain of Iho fact. On two of them 
he had the amplest opportunity of examining Mr. Home, and measuring the 
actual elongation and shortening. Atone, the e it ens ion appeared to take place 
from the waist ; and the clothing separated eight to ten inches. Mr. J,, who 
is six feet, hardly reached up to Mr. Home's shoulder. Walking to and fro, 
Mr. Home especially called attention to the fact of his feet being firmly planted 
on the gTound. 

" He then," says Mr. J., " grow shorter and shorter, until he only reached 

my shoulder, his waistcoat overlapping to his hip Encouraging every 

mode of testing the truth of this marvellous phenomenon, Sir. Home made 

me hold hia feet, whilst the Hon. Mr. — placed his hands on his head 

and shoulders. The elongation was repeated three times. Twice, whilst he 

was standing, tho extension, measured ■ .n fhe u all by Ihc Hon. Mr. 

showed eight inches ; the extension at the waist, as measured by Mr.- , 

was eix inches; and the third time the elongation occurred, Mr. Home was 

seated next to Mrs , who, placing her hand on his head, and her feet 

on hi» feet, had the utmost difficulty in keeping her position, as Mr, Home's 
body grew higher and higher ; tic extreme extension reached being ail 
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'the marvellous manifestations that arise from Mr. Home's mediumsh-p." 
And she adds, " Mediumship is a mystery we cannot fathom, nor understand 
why the power should he delegated to one more than to another." 

But it is equally perplexing why other gifts should he delegated to one 
-person and not to another; why.Mozart should he a consummate musician at 
five years of age, and another pteson should not, at fifty, he ahle to tell one 
tune from another ; why an idipt hoy should possess an astonishing power 
of computation, and another person, well-endowed in most respects, should 
not he ahle to do in a week what the other will do in a few seconds. 

A certain " secularist" denies all authority to instinct in supplying hopes of 
.-a future life, inasmuch as he does not happen to he conscious of the existence 
in himself of that instinct which others undoubtedly have in a strong degree. 
But it is just as irrational for a man to deny immortality to others, because he 
himself may be unconscious of those transcendent faculties which are 
developed in mediums, as it would be for him to deny, because of his own 
'deficiencies as a mathematician or a musician, the possibility of the existence 
•of such mortals as Newton and Beethoven. 

" Why has not Providence made the possession of all good things universal 
•and unexceptional f" it may be asked. In other words, Why has not God 
made all intelligences Perfect like himself? Why does he permit any 
-existence but his own ? The advocate of the theory of pre-existence says we 
bring our faculties from our anterior states ; so that what we make our own 
we keep. 

It is inscrutable, and seems unjust, that Providence should give my 
neighbour a faculty, and deny it to me ; especially when I greatly desire and 
•covet it. We cannot explain why Providence should be so partial ; but let us 
not, on that account, deny the fact. Because Swedenborg, or the Seeress of 
Prevorst, or Andrew Jackson Davis, or Daniel Home, or Emma Hardinge 
may see a spirit, and we may not, let us not jump to the conclusion that they 
Are either dupes or liars ; especially when they prove to us, as they do, that 
they possess powers of prevision, or clairvoyance, which we do not possess (at 
least in our normal state), and whioh are such as we ascribe only to spirits. 

There may be a faculty for apprehending spiritual truths, and for com- 
municating with spiritual beings, just as there is for grasping the funda- 
mental principles of mathematical or musical science. Where the faculty is 
•deficient, let us beware how we deny the rightfulness of its existence in others, 
— pronouncing it a mere excrescence upon the human soul, to be removed by 
the surgery of those " secular" doctors, who think to cure the great heart of 
humanity of the hope of rejoining the loved ones gone before. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE SALEM PHENOMENA OF 1692 and 1868. 

" When a man is so fugitive and unsettled, that he will not stand to the verdict of his own 
faculties, one can no more fasten any thing upon him than he can write in the water, or tie 
knots of the wind.*' — Henry More. 

An elaborate work on Salem Witchcraft, from the pen of the Bav. Ghfts&a* 
W. Upham, an esteemed Unitarian cleTgymaxL, ^»*& Y^^sfeak. ^^^SPte*. 
TJ.R, m 1867. Of it the " Edinburgh Baviw " VSWfcj AW&N t«b»£*v ^** 
more accurate piece of history has ever "been <incraaL? % 
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Accurate in its facts it may bo, and yet of questionable accuracy i] 
Con at™ et ion it puts on them. 

If there is any thing in human history that is established hy human 
testimony, it is tho occurrence, in all the ages of which we have any authentic 
record, of phenomena, still familiar to multitudes, bat which are now denied 
by a large class of minds; not because the phenomena are not vouched for by 
abundant testimony, but because they do not happen to accord with individual 
notions nf (ho possible or the actual. 

Sir "William Blackstono did not depart From this world till four years after 
the declaration of American Independence. Ho was the contemporary of our 
immediate ancestors. His " Commentaries on Law and Testimony " are still 
■o highly esteemed, that they have not to this day been superseded as the 
first work proper to be placed in tlio hands of the law student. Few men 
butter qualified to weijih mid scrutinize testimony, at once in a practical and 
philosophical spirit, havo over lived: and, on the subject of Witchcraft, 
lilickrit.'Tit p marks, ID the Ibttrfh book of his Commentaries. "To deny the 
possibility, nay, actual existence of wi! eh era ft and sorcery, is nt .■■rue flatly to 
contradict the revciihd Wi id of God in various passages of both the Did and 
Now 'l'i ~timient; and the thing itself is a truth to which every nation in tho 
world hath borne testimony, citlitr hi/ enunplcs mminiihj iri-l/ uttrttrd, or by 
prohibitory laws, which, at least, suppose the possibility of commerco with 
evil spirits." 

Mr. Lecky, in hi a "History of Rationalism" (lSGt), shows that tho testi- 
mony establishing the facta of witchcraft is of the meat irresistible character. 
The accumulations of evidence are such aa to amaze the Sceptical Btodtmb 
"Tho wisest men in Europe aha red in the belief of these fact?: the ablest 
defended it ; the heat were zealous foes of all who assailed it. For hundreds 
of years no man of any account rejected it. lord Bacon could not divert 
himself of it. Shakespeare accepted it, as did the most enlightened of " " 
contemporaries. Sir Thomas Browne declared that thoso who denied 
existence of witchcraft were not only infidels, but also, by implical 
atheists." 

Tho piienomena of witchcraft were real enough for the authorities 
England and Scotland to burn the supposed witches by thousands; L__ 
Geneva (IS 15) to burn five hundred in three montha; for the diocese of Coino- 
"~ Ttaly to filii 1 1 filter one thousand ; fur a 'ingle diocese in France to destroy 
« than coold be reckoned ; for the little town of Salem in Massachusetts 
int to death some of its best men and women. 

Jl at once a re-action in public opinion took place, and the belief in witch- 
craft declined. From one estrrmo men went to the other. Tho ro-actiou 
much against the facts as against the fanatical construction 
■ut the evnoral discredit soon involved both. An unfavour- 
n undoubtedly checked the Sevebprnant of meditmn for tho 
phenomena. Grief and indignation succeeded tho wild credulity that had 
made innocent parties responsible for acts, tho interpretation of which was to 
be found in a purely seiontifio study of tho matter, freo from all religioua- 
prepoaseaaion. 

The marvels of witchcraft, aa they were developed in Salem, and are recorded 
by tTpham, were of the Fame class with those phenomena which the present 
writer and thousands of other persons hiv* wit rie-?,- ! ,l i during the lust thirty 
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years, in cases of somnambulism, whether induced by mesmerism or indepen- 
dent of that influence, and. in the more recent manifestations, through per. 
ittcd mediums. In the Salem phenomena thers were \w\etA mra.vnlstfn 
'to bodies of those afflicted, especially when lbs suppofcti -«\V3h. 
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There were surprising and apparently superhuman exhibitions of muscular 
strength. Violent motions in objects around, as if attracted and impelled by- 
tome mysterious force were witnessed. A staff, an iron hook, shoes, keys, and 
even a chest, were seen to move, as if tossed by an invisible hand. A bed, on 
which a sufferer lay, shook most violently, even when several persons were 
seated on it. Stones were hurled against houses and persons: articles of 
iron, pewter, and brass were tossed about, a candlestick being thrown down, 
a spit flying up chimney, and a pressing iron, a stirrup, and even a small 
anchor, being moved ; of which facts many persons were eye-witnesses. 

Mysterious Tappings were also heard. Audible scratching^ on the bedstead of 
a person affected were made. A drumming on the boards was heard ; and a 
noise seemed to say, " We knock no more ! we knock no more ! " A frying- 
pan rang so loud that the people at a hundred yards distance heard it. Sounds 
as of steps on the chamber-floor were heard. Divers noises as of the clatter- 
ing of chairs and stools were heard in an adjoining room. Very varied are 
these instances. 

Wonderful powers of thought and grace of expression were exhibited by the 
most ignorant and uneducated, and by persons of ordinary, and even of small 
mental capacity. Of one person it is recorded, "He had a speech incessant 
and voluble, and, as was judged, in various languages." Of a little girl it is 
mentioned, " She argued concerning death, with paraphrases on the thirty- 
first Psalm, in strains that quite amazed us." 

Gases of mysterious knowledge, like those now called clairvoyance, are re- 
ported, even by the coolest witnesses. Brattle mentions that " several persons 
were accused by the afflicted whom the afflicted never had known." Little 
girls thus affected described, as their tormentors, persons they never had seen; 
and by these descriptions the parents or friends of the girls sought out the 
accused, even in remote places. 

Perhaps the most consistent explanation of this implication of innocent per- 
sons by the children, and others who were the mediums on the occasion, is, 
that they were under the control of mischievous and malignant spirits, who 
found their pleasure in fixing suspicion on the wrong parties. 

If we may believe Swedenborg, spirits are very human in their weaknesses. 
In his spiritual diary, he says, " When spirits begin to speak with man, he 
must beware, lest he believe them in any thing ; for they say almost any 
thing. Things are fabricated by them, and they lie. . . . If man then listens 
and believes, they press on, and deceive and seduce in divers ways." 

Of one of the little daughters of John Goodwin, of Boston, Mather says : 
" Perceiving that her troublers understood Latin, some trials were thereupon 
made whether they understood Greek and Hebrew, which, it seems, 
they also did ; but the Indian languages they did not seem so well to 
understand." 

We have repeatedly known a medium to be lifted in her chair from the 
floor on to a table, where there was no means of its being done by any known 
human agency, or mechanical contrivance. How like is this to the testimony 
of respectable citizens of Boston in 1693, in the case of Margaret Rule ! " I 
do testify," says Samuel Aves, " that I have seen Margaret Rule lifted up 
from her bed, wholly by an invisible force, a great way towards the top of 
the room where she lay." " We can also testify to the substance of what is 
above written, " say Robert Earle, John Wilkins, and Daniel Williams. "We 
do testify" — to a precisely similar occurrence, say Thomas Thornton and 
William Hudson.* 

•SeeCaleTs " MoreWo&dereoCt\it\*^\>WW»*&? ^* "»*• 
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" We have in history," says Calmet, " several instances of pRreona 
religion and piety, who, in the fervour of their orisons, have been taken up 
the air, and have remained there Cor some time. We have known a good 
monk, who rises sometimes from the ground, and remains suspended, without 
wishing it. I know a nun to whom it has happened, in spite of harsulf, U> he 
thua raised up." 

He mentions the same thing as occurring to St Philip of Neri, St. Cathe- 
rine, Colemhina, and to Loyola, who was " raised up from the grouud to the 
height of two feet, while his !.■ ..in. thorn- like light." 

Savonarola, before hia tragical death at the stake, and while absorbed in 
devotion, was seen to remain suspended at a considerable height from 
the floor of his dungeon. "Tho historical evidence of this fact," aayi 
Elihu Rich, in the " Encyclopedia Metropolitan a," is admitted !)y hia recent 



Indeed, the authentic instances of this phenomenon am fa. 
mention. 

Of certain children supposed to he bewitched, Mr. Upham writes, "The 
convulsions and paroxysms of these girls; their eyes remaining fixed, bereft 
of all light and us press ion; their screams, the sounds of the motions and 
voices of the invisible Icings they heard ; their becoming pallid before 
apparitions, of course seen only by themselves, &c, — were the result of 
trickery, was nothing but acting, but such perfect acting as to make all who 
witnessed their doing! to believe it to bo real. They would address and hold 
colloquy with spectres and ghosts; and the responses of the unseen beings 
would he audible to the fancy of the bewildered crowd. . . . Bui .none could 
discover :my imposture in the girls, . . . who bail by lone; practice become 
wonderful adepts in the art of jugglery and probably of ventriloquism." 

According to Mr. Upham, the ivilihrral'l which mumf si. d itself in Salem, 
in 1692, was attributable "to childish sporliveness ; to the mischievous 
proceedings of the children in the Rev, Mr. TaiTis's family ! " 

There is an incredulity which it m|iiiics a j. r -..".i 'l-.il of civdulily to arrive 
at in llic face of notorious facts. Even tho " Edinburgh Review "— eulogistic 
U it is, and, for the most part justly, of Mr. Upham— rebukes him foi 
confining his view, almost exclusively, to tho theory of fraud and falsehood, aa 
affording the true key in dealing with these phenomena. 

" Mr. Upham," says tho reviewer, " is evidently very far indtsd from undcr- 
slai.iliini '■:■ ntf/ifcti»t! bow much light is thrown on the darkest part of his 
subject, by iil]ysii.'k'K'i(-iil researches earned on to the hour when he laid down 
his pen. ... In another generation, the science of the human frame may 
have advanced far enough to elui ul.ite son-ii 1 of the t-al'-iu my-t erics, together 
with some obscure facts in all countries, which cannot he denied, while aa yet 
tl.rv < -lonot he understood." 

So for so good. But the reviewer, while reluctantly admitting facta that 
Spiritual Ism has forced upon the attention of the world, cannot avoid going 
out of his way to speak on ill word of those who have adopted the spiritual 
hypothesis, and to bring against them the charge of making several thousand 
luimtii s for our asylonn . a charge which I he statistics of those asylums have 
repeatedly disproved, and which, if it were true, would be no argument 
against the prosecution of truth, any more than tho fact that many thousands 
become insane from religious excitement would ho an argument against 

Maudsley, a writer quoted with approval by tho reviewer, shows the 

ity of thua charging a morbid tendency of the brain, ending in insanity, 

tepie, towards which the mind may Wve dirovAJsi UaeU ■& %, 
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certain time. This " topic " may be denounced by shallow observers as the 
exciting cause; but a deeper diagnosis will prove that the true cause lay 
in the cerebral cells. 

The reviewer calls the Spiritualists " a company of fanatics, . . . who can 
form no conception of the modesty and patience requisite for the sincere 
search for truth, . . . who wander in a fool's paradise," . . . and 
who are "partly answerable for the backwardness " of conservative men 
of science. 

"Who excuses accuses," says the proverb; and the reviewer's apology 
for the men of science will be accepted only by simpletons. Here for 
twenty years have the Spiritualists been proclaiming certain facts and 
phenomena, which they have called upon the savans to investigate. The 
hypothesis as to the origin of these facts, whether mundane or ultra-mundane, 
had nothing to do with the facts themselves. A man who sees Mr. Home 
lifted to the ceiling may believe it was done by a spirit, or by a latent force 
in the individual himself^ or in the surrounding spectators. All that 
Spiritualists have said has been, " Come and see the fact, and explain it then 
as you please. But do not denounce us as dupes and fanatics for believing 
the testimony of our senses. Do not expect us to be laughed out of the 
verdict of our own faculties, as poor Sir David Brewster was, after seeing the 
table move." 

This, it is well known, has been the position of all intelligent Spiritualists ; 
there being many, so-called, who believe simply in the facts, without 
Attempting to explain them. And now the " Edinburgh Review," seeing 
that the time is coming when it must prepare for a change of base in regard to 
these facts (as it has done in regard to mesmerism), 'charges it upon the 
so-called Spiritualists, that by their hypothesis they have frightened off inves- 
tigation! Bold investigators they must be who can be terrified by an 
hypothesis. 

The late Dr. William T. G. Morton, when he was told that sulphuric ether 
would produce insensibility to pain, went on fearlessly and tested the met, 
and became a great discoverer. As the " Edinburgh Review" would have 
said of him, " He could form no conception of the modesty and patience 
requisite for the sincere search for truth." 

When Kate Fox heard the raps, she said, " Do as I do," and found that 
they were regulated by intelligence. She, too, could form no conception of 
this vaunted "modesty and patience." She imagined an hypothesis: she 
tried it ; and the result was the production of the phenomenon. 

Subsequent investigators into the phenomena have followed her example. 
They have interrogated the invisible power, whatever it may be, producing 
the manifestations ; and, by adopting the hypothesis that it was intelligent, 
and could answer questions, they have found that it could do so ; and they 
have arrived at great results, just as other discoverers have, by simply leaning 
on an hypothesis. 

And so when this learned reviewer charges Spiritualism with " deluding 
and disporting itself with a false hypothesis about certain mysteries of the 
human mind," he merely utters words of resentment that have no philoso- 
phical significance. He inight as well abuse Columbus for finding America 
through the false hypothesis of its being the eastern end of Asia. If an 
hypothesis is adequate to the desired result, what absurdity to denounce a 
man for using it as a temporary scaffolding on which to mount ! 

" Hypotheses," says Novalis, " are nets : only he who throw* thss&ttftk^ir&» 
catch any thing. 9 ' «_j^ 

But far the earnestness of mYwUgatacft, »»\ii^ <&»» oi H^«sw«««** 
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or, rather, rediscovered, by Spiritualism, would have been relegated t 

oblivion where they have lain for agca. To thin day, it has b 

warfare on the port of Spiritualists, to establish these facto. 

and of learning, with here and there an exception, have done all they could 

to discredit and crush them ont. 



timidly admits some of the least remarkable of Ihem — would blacken with ita 
harmless ink the fair fame of the men through whose intrepidity, fidelity to 
truth, and impenetrability to precisely such sneers as tho reviewer's, thoss 
pregnant facts have become the property of science ones more. 

And hi stigmatizes these men as " families" ! Is ho aware in what com- 
pany tho fanatics now find thorn selves ': Not to mention (hose eminent m->n 
(rf the hist generation, — such as La vat or, the physiognomist ; Schubert, the 
philosopher; Goethe, Zschokkc, (lorrcs, Oherlin, Von Meyer, Ennemoser, 
Kernel, and many othora, who won! Spiritualists (..■f..r.> tho phenomena of 
1848, — wo need but refer to the late Archbishop Whately, the late l>ord 
Lyii'liinr-it, tho late Mr. Senior, the late Mr. Thackeray, tho late Mrs. 
Browning, and other distinguished persons, by whom these phenomena were 
accepted as spiritual. Cardinal Wiseman admits them. So do Professor Do 
Morgan; Mr. Robert Chambers; Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island; Mr. 
Varley, the electrician ; the eloquent Jules Favre, a member of the French 
Academy: Guribal.li, M.i/i.Ioi, and hundreds of eminent men, towards 
whom for this reviewer to affect contempt, would lie simply ridiculous. 

But it is only a short distance in the admission of facts that he has as yet 
gone. When, by and by, he is compelled to go further, and to accept the 
most surprising of the phenomena recorded in (his v . . 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■ • . nud to abandon 
his complacent theory that the marvels which Spiritualists proclaim ara 
merely the chimera of " an objective world of their own subjective experience," 
he will, we hope, be a little more cautious in his sneers at men who, if they 
hail hi.iih'd sneb ridicule as his, would long since havo been checked in the 
investigation of facts, ao repugnant to the preconceived notions of quarterly 



We refer to Mr. TJpham's book, simply to call attention to the fact, that in 
his own town of Salom, at the very time he was writing a history of 
witchcraft, in which ho sols down as delusions and tricks certain phenomena 
that were establiahed as true in the minds of judges, juries, clergymen, and 
miniisfi :l!i'.i, by tho overwhelming amount of evidence that was adduced, 
there lived f 18fiii-fiS\ hardly a stone's throw from his own house, a young 
man of tho name of Charles H. Foster, bom in Salem, 1 83R, through whom 
similar phenomena, quite as remarkable as any in the annals of witchcraft, 
might have boon witnessed and fairly tested. Mr. Upbam must have known 
of him by reputation ; for .Mr. Foster w:ss and I* widely celebrated, both in 
America and England, for his miirvellous displays of a knowledge such as 
wo call spiritual, inasmuch as it far transcends all that we can conceive of id 
our normal state of consciousness. U aeeanihle to our bodily senses. 

When Just inns Kerner was inVMtagftting (1826), through Madame Hauffe; 
(the Seeress of Preyon . . ; rt<r to the same group with those 

of modern Spiritualism, the critics and reviewers, ho tells us, instead of 
coming to see the facts for themselves, as they were invited, all rushed home, 
mounted their high stools, and began to write against tho phenomena and 
everybody connected with them. 

8o has it been with Spiritualism ; and now it looks as if the reviewers could 
Bever f<-r<?i\-e the ijetijiiaed " fanatics " for getting nnle\ uS fet^aumA^wtrntA 
tiem, and making tbom commit themselyeB against tiiem. 
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Of our own experiences with Mr. Foster, we will record only one class ; but 
with this we have repeatedly "been made familiar, both at his rooms and our 
own house. We have reason to believe that there are several thousand persons 
at this time, in America and England, who could confirm our experience by 
their own with the same medium. 

Some time in 1861, seeing Mr. Foster's advertisement in the newspapers, 
we called on him at his temporary boarding-place, near the United-States 
Hotel in Boston. We had intimated our purpose to no one, either at the- 
moment or previously. We had been asked by no one to attend. We had 
never seen Mr. Foster. He had never seen us, as he said and as we believe. 
We sought him simply in his capacity of a professional medium to test his 
powers. 

He was alone in a small room, and we two remained alone during the- 
sitting. The room was about 15 by 15, with two windows looking on the area- 
back of the house. The curtains were up. It was noonday. There was no- 
possibility of deception. 

At his request, we wrote twelve names of departed friends on twelve scraps 
of paper, and rolled the scaps into pellets. We were at liberty to use our own 
paper, or to tear from what was lying on the table. Mr. Foster walked away 
from us while we wrote ; and we were careful that he should not see even the* 
motion of our hand. 

The paper we used was fine as tissue paper. We folded and then rolled up 
each piece separately, and pressed it till it was hardly larger than a common 
grape-stone. We placed the pellets on the uncovered mahogany of the table, 
and mixed them up. Mr. Foster ran his fingers rapidly ovor them without 
taking up any one of them. Then, almost instantly, he pushed one after the- 
other towards us, and, as he did so, gave us, without pause or hesitation, name- 
after name, until he came to one which was a name so unusual, that we know 
of but two persons alive at this moment who bear it. " The name of this 
person will appear on my arm," said Mr. Foster ; and, rolling up his sleeve, 
he showed us the name Atria, in conspicuous red letters, on the skin of his 
left arm. 

He had given the names on eight of the pellets correctly in their order. 

Having had enough to astonish us for one sitting, we did not ask him to do- 
more that day. On many subsequent occasions, similar tests of power were- 
given to us by Mr. Foster. 

In this experiment it was impossible that he could get his knowledge from 
our mind. This is a favourite theory of the scoffers ; but it will not apply here. 
We knew, it is true, the names that were on the pellets, but the pellets were so- 
mixed up that we could not have told which was which had our life depended on 
it. We might have guessed right once but to do it eight times in succession was 
hardly in the range of possibility. 

Where did Mr. Foster get the faculty of telling us what was written on each of 
those pellets t 

In a pellet on which we had written the name of George Bush we had added, 
as a further test of Mr. Foster's clairvoyance, these words : " Are these things 
truly from human spirits?" Seizing a pencil, Mr. F., with a nervous 
rapidity, wrote off the following reply before the pellet had been opened, and 
before we knew the name that was on it : " These communications are truly 
from the spirit-world. And is it not a glorious thought thus to be able 
to communicate with the beloved ones who have gone to the far off 
spirit-land ? •' This though not an exact reply to the enojnr^ ^*& '^ ,ftW: ^ 
enough to excite astonishment. To Hutua "Dwwea, ^»* -^raft^ " *5^ ***J^\ 
what shall Iihwk of it?" The reply ^aa/ l T^ai^\\,Sa^^^T^OT« w* 1 
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boon given to man to provo to him thu immortality of the sonL [! 

The replies do Dot afford any satisfactory evidence of spirit identity, nor 
w n lbs questions framed with that viow : but what explanation can we give 
of the faculty that could read in every particular pellet, rolled into illegibility 
as it was, the namo and the question F 

The venerable John Aahbtirnor, of London, editor of Roiohenbach'l 
"Dynamics of Mag-netiam," and long one of the most successful practising 
fihv-i.i in* in England, has given a narrative of his experie noes in the presence 
of Mr. Poster. Aa many of these accord with our own, we give them in 
prefi rsxUM to extracts from our own notoa. 

"I have myself," says Dr. Ashburner, "so often witnessed spiritual 
manifestations that I could not, if I were inclined, put aside the evidence* 
which have come before me. When Mr. Charles Foster was in Tendon, in 
1863, he was often in my house; and numerous friends had opportunities of 
witnessing thu phenomena which occurred in his presence. ..... , The second 

morning that he called on me was about two weeks after his arrival in 
England. Accidentally, at the same time arrived at my doer Lady C. H. acd 
her aunt, wife of the ltov. A. E. I urged them to come in, and placed thorn 
on chairs at tho sides of my dining-tutile. Their names had not bean 
mentioned ; Mr. Foster having retired to tho further extremity of the roosi 
so aa not to bo able to see what the Indies wrote. I induced them each to 
write, upon si i-iiiMi- dipt of paper, six names of friends who had departed 
this world. These they folded into pellets, which were placed together. 

" Mr. Foster, coming back to the table, immediately picked up a pellet, 
and addrossing himself to Mrs. A, E., * Alice,' he snid, which made the lady- 
start, and ask hiiw ho knew her name. He replied. ' Tour cousin, John 
Whitney, whose name you wrote on that little piece of paper, stands by your 
Bide, and desires mc to say, that he often watches over you, arid reads your 
th'-.ujhts, whirl] ure always pure and good. lie ia delighted at the tenderness 
and care which you exhibit in the education of your children.' Then he 
turned towards me, and said, ' Alice's mole is smiling bi oigoantly, as he is 
hiukirig towards you. He says, you and he were very intimate friends.' I 
said, ' I should like to know the nnmeof my friend ;' and Mr. Foster instantly 
replied ' Gaveu. Hie Christian Dame "ill appear on my right arm.' 

"The arm was bared ; and tin ie ;l[i]ic;u'i.t1, in red letters, fully one inch and 
a quarter long, tho name William raised on the skin of his arm. Certainly, 
William Gavan was my dear old friend, and the undo of the lady whose 
name is Alico. How, without yielding to the truth of the assertion of Mr. 
Foster, that he was a discemer'of spirits, tho fact could be known to a com- 
plete stranger, who had nil his life resided in America, and could know 
nothing, even of the names of the ladies whom I had brought into my dining- 
ro'jm from the street-door, where I had accosted tlie.m, their nami I not baring 
been known to my servants, is a phenomenon well calculated to puzzle the 
intellect of any one not having faith in Spiritualism. Mr. Foster's arm 
retained, on tho surface of his skin, the raised, red letters for fully Ave 
minutes. I applied a powerful magnify ins lens over them, and my two 
young friends and I watched them until [hey subsided and disappeared. It 
has been said that tho skin was scratchod by a pointed lead-pencil, and I 
know some persons who wrote on their arms, and succeeded in raising red 
letters ; but tho letters did not so quickly subside, and in i 
sore scratches, marks or tokens of tho want of common m 

"Mr. Foaternext addressed himself to Lady C, wnom\i<i Vai t 
before ia his life, until he met her in my dining-roara. *"" 
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be, 'the Marchioness of , stands by your side, and desires to give you 

her fond blessing and very affectionate love.' He added, • Lady 0., you 
wrote on a piece of paper I hold here the name of Miss Stuart. She stands 
by the side of your mother, and is beaming with delight at the sight of her 
pupil. She was your governess, and was much attached to you/ He added, 
* That charming person, the Marchioness, was a great friend of the doctor. 
She is so pleased to find you all here ! Her Christian name is to appear on 
my arm.' Mr. Foster drew up his sleeve, and there appeared in raised, red 
letters, on the skin, the name Barbara, which subsided and disappeared 
gradually, as the former name William had done. Here were cases in which 
it was quite impossible that the medium could have known any single fact 
relating to the families or to the intimacies of any of the persons present. I 
had myself formed his acquaintance only two days, and the ladies had arrived 
from a part of the country with which he could not possibly be acquainted. 
It may be inquired very fairly, how it is proposed to connect such a narrative 
with any philosophical view of our mental functions ? One need be at no- 
loss for a reply ; but it is more advisable at present to multiply our facts. 

*' My father was, in his youth, addicted to the pursuit of knowledge, and 
besides physics and chemistry, although he never proposed to become a pro- 
fessional physician, he studied anatomy at the Borough Hospitals, and had 
the late Mr. Cline for his teacher, and Sir Astley Cooper for his fellow-student. 
Mr. Foster had passed his life of twenty-four years in America. The son of 
a captain in a merchant ship, sailing from and to the port of Salem, in Massa- 
chusetts, he had never heard of Sir Astley Cooper. One evening, in my 
drawing-room, a hand, as palpable as my own hand, appeared a little above 
the table, and soon rested gently upon the thumb and four fingers on the 
surface of it. Several persons were seated round the table. Mr. Foster, 
addressing me, said, ' The person to whom that hand belongs is a friend of 
yours. He is a handsome man, with a portly presence, and is very much 
gratified to see you, and to renew his acquaintance with you. Before he men- 
tions his name, he would like to know if you remember his calling your father 
his old friend, and yourself, his young friend.' I had forgotten it ; but I 
remembered it the moment the name was mentioned. ( He calls himself Sir 
Astley Cooper,' said Mr. Foster, 'and wishes me to tell you that certain spirits 
have the power, by the force of will, of creating, from elements of organic 
matter in the atmosphere, fao-similes of the hands they possessed on earth.' 
Shortly, the hand melted into air. Then Mr. Foster said, ' Two friends of 
yours desire to be remembered to you. They accompany Sir Astley Cooper : 
one was a military surgeon, and went to Canada. He was at Edinburgh your 
fellow student. He calls himself Bransby Cooper. The other was your 
intimate friend, George Young, who has communicated with you once before, 
since he left your sphere. 

" It would not be difficult to multiply facts relating to the spiritual mani- 
festations of this very extraordinary medium. My friend, Sir William Topham, 
well known among all who have investigated mesmeric phenomena, as the 
person who induced on Wombwell, at the Wellow Hospital, that profound 
unconscious sleep which enabled Mr. Squire Wood to amputate a most 
excruciatingly painful limb, above the knee, without the patient's knowledge, 
asked me to give him the opportunity of inquiring minutely into the phenomena, 
respecting which our friend Elliotson* and I were so completely divided in 
opinion. Sir William, with the concurrence of Foster, fixed an early dajj &t 

* Elliotson, alter having been a materialist up to Vas aevcn&eftt ^tax % <3*sa»x«>a3A*«»^ *» 
Aabbumer'a views of the phenomena, and died ah&pw \>e\\et«f vaA\v«n» 
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tjionar. There were only the three of us ot the the dinner-table. The st 
placed the sump- tureen on the table. No sooner had I helped my friendt t> 
eoup, than Sir William, who had preferred the eeat with hia back to the fire, 
vi-.]in^li:l ].■' l-mis.-ii'ii i'i ;] 11 it- liis uiiii.l. ;i>i '.he lire was too iiiiii'li fur him. lie 
went to the opposite aide of the table., forgetting; to take hia napkin with him. 
Inim.-rli'Li.-lv .-. 1 1. 1 ml, ;i|.|.:ii-i nl.lv u real as the hand of anyone of us. appealed, 
and lifted the napkin into the air gently and gracefully, and then dropped it 
carefully on the table. Almost simultaneously, while we were still engaged 
over cur soup, one side of the dining -table was lifted up, as our philosophic 
friend Mr. Faraday would conclude, by unBeeu and linconieiaus mtacular 
rtieiy.v ; and the inodorator lamp did not fall from its place on the centre of 
the table. The decanters, salt-cellars, wino-glasses, knives and forks, water- 
■carafes, tumblers, all remained a.- they were in their places ; no eoup tu 
spilled i anil Faraday's unconscious muscular force, or some correlative or 
con.- 1 tu I np-tii-y, f . t ■■ \ • i it i ■! lie- .-li jiit !■:■'. i h.i i ;_'■■ imifiiig llu' ii.in Intivc ratios 
of the table fun li lure, although the top sloped to very nearly an angle of forty- 
cs. There was a wonderful conservation of my glass, china, and 
lamp. The servant who waa waiting upon us stared, lifting up both arms, 
exclaimed, ' law ! well. 1 never!' and the nest minute he cried out, ■ Do, do, 
look at the pictures! which, with their ten heavy frames, had appeared to 
strivo how far ll-ey could quit the wall and endeavour to reach the dinner- table. 

" The appearance of hands was liy no means an unusual phenomenon. 
■One evening 1 witnessed the presence of nino hands floating over the dining- 
table. 

" On one occaBion, the Hon. Mis. ~W. C. and her sister-in-law desired to try 
some experiments in my dunlitr hwswr, a room the Baron von Keichenhaeh 
bad taught me how to darken properly for experiments on the od force and 
the odie light emanating from living organised bodies. This room afforded 

i-ipjioi-lLinilis-s for nuirvi.ll...u? i lilwUtiouB. "When the Bght was excluded, 

the two bulies wore scaled on one side of a heavy rosewood occasional table, 
with drawers, weighing at leust seventy or eighty pounds ; Mr. Foster and I 
■were on chairs opposite to them. Suddenly n gn al alarm seized Mr. Foster : 

ho grasped my right bund, mil 1., .- lied me n-jt to quit my buhl of him; for 

be said there was ao knowing where the spirits might convey him. 1 held 
his hand, aud he was floated in the air lonardn the ceiling. At one time Mrs. 
~W. C. felt a substance at her head, and, putting up her hands, discovered a 
pair of boots abovo her head. A( last Mr. FoltOr'B aerial voyage ceased, and 
a new phenomenon presented itself. Some busts, as large as life, resting 
upon book cupboards seven feet high. Mere taken from their places. One 
was suddenly put upon Mrs, W. C.'s lap ; others, on my obtaining a light, 
were found on the table. I removed those to a earner of the room, and put 
out the light. Then the table wu lifted into the air, and there remained for 
some seconds. Thonit gently descended into thoplace it had before occupied, 
with the difference that the top was turned downwards, and rested on the 
carpet. The ladies were the first to perceive that the brass casters were 
upwards. 

" One of these ladies had missed, on another occasion, her pocket- 
handlterohief. Mr. Foster told her she would lind it in lie conservatory 
behind the back drawing-room. It was behind a flower-pot. Mrs. W. C. 
went up-stairs, and found the handkerchief in the spot indicated. A similar 
•event happened a second lime. The question was, how the pocket-handkerchief 
could travel from the dining-room, all doors being shut, to the floor ah"~ 
where it was deposited on a shelf in the conservatory. Mr. Faraday w 
■MFer that my Shots ivuro corroborative of hia conservation. oS * — 
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"In that back drawing-room stands a heavy Broadwood's semi-grand 
pianoforte. Mr. Foster, who is possessed of a fine voice, was accompanying 
himself while he sang. Both feet were on the pedals, when the pianoforte 
rose into the air, and was gracefully Bwung in the air from side to Ride, for at 
least five or six minutes. Daring this time, the casters were about at the 
height of a foot from the carpet." 

Mr. Foster's first indications of mediumship took place when he was about 
fourteen years old, at the Phillips school in Salem, where his attention was 
arrested by raps near him on his desk during school-hours. The next change 
was to violent noises near his bed at night, which at once awakened him, and 
brought his parents into his room, where the furniture was found tossed 
about in all directions. At first this happened only in the dark ; but soon it 
oame in the light, and furniture would be heard moving about in rooms 
where no person in the flesh was present. « 

At his manifestations on one occasion, when letters were coming on his 
fikin, two men seized him rudely by the arm to discover the trick, as they 
called it. " We know," said they, "that no letters will come on the arm 
while we hold it." "What will you have?" asked Foster. "Something 
that will be a test," cried they ;"" something that will fit our case. 
Immediately, while they were holding the arm, as in a vice, and glaring 
upon it with all their eyes, appeared in large round characters the words, two 
JooU ! 

Of this phenomenon of stigmata on the flesh, the instances are numerous 
and thoroughly authenticated. Ennemoser, Passavent, Schubert, and other 
eminent German physiologists, admit the fact as not only established as 
regards many of the so-called saints of the Catholic Church, but in undoubted 
modern instances, as in the case of the ecataticas of the Tyrol, Catherine 
Emmerich, Maria Dorl, and Domenica Lazzari, all cf whom exhibited the 
stigmata. The signatures of the foetus are analogous facts ; and if the mind 
of the mother can act on another organism, why, it is asked, should not the 
minds of mediums act on their own P The fact of the phenomenon has been 
placed by testimony beyond the dispute of any but the ignorant. We have 
witnessed it repeatedly under circumstances where to doubt would have been 
to reject all rational proof as worthless. 

We have spoken of the Salem phenomena of 1692, as analogous with those 
of 1868. While we write, additional proof of this is offered. Indeed, the 
candid chronicler will find himself embarrassed by the number of con- 
firmatory narratives, old and new. 

In July, 1868, occurrences of an inexplicable character took place in the 
house of a Mr. Travis, at Thorney, a small hamlet near Muchelney, and 
about two miles from the town of Langport, in England. The following 
Account is from the " Bristol Daily Post," of August, 1868 : " It is said 
that even the walls shake at times ; while the doors and windows are 
opened and closed again very frequently in a most forcible manner. Pillows 
and bolsters are taken from beneath the occupants of beds. Noises, ranging 
from the reports of many muskets to the distant boom of a field-piece, are 
heard in different parts of the house. Scores of persons attest the accuracy 
of these statements. Most of them avow that no human agency could do 
what they have seen done and escape detection. If there is anything true in 
the doctrines which the Spiritualists preach, they may make converts by the 
hundred in this neighbourhood." 
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similar to those in the case of Mr. Home and of Mr. Foster I . 
place is now bo largo, that to mention them all would almost require a TOlnttUV 
Charles Colchester, ynune; Bad of a fine personal appearance, but wayward 
and infant of pttrpote) MB many similar muitivti, gave us several sittings, 
at which he i/uniiVsli-J remarkable powrr.-i. iiu( unlike these of Mr. Foster. 

We know not how true it is. but Mr. ( lolcheiter told us, that on his mooting 
Hermann, (he celebrated pratitHgitatiiir. the tatter said to him, : ' If you can 
give ma the name of my father. I will believe that your intelligence ia preter- 
natural ; for no person in America, I am convinced, knows that name." 
Colchester at once wrote out tho name, Samiui Hermann Rndesky ; and 
Hermann said it was right. 

Mr. William Ambisy Colby relates (July 6, 1BH1) that be called on 
Colch eater in New York. " I first asked him," Buys Mr. Colby, "if he could 
tell me what I had lost. He told me I had lost a pocket-book with papers in 
it of no value ; that it was picked from my pocket in a Broadway stage, I 
then told him that, be was mistaken ; for there was a paper amongst them of 
value. ' Oh, no !' said Colchester, ' I am not mistaken ; but it ia yau who are 
mistaken. The paper you have reference to is a cheu.no for S3 15, which, instead 
of putting in your wallet, you put in your hat, inside the lining.' I imme- 
diately looked in my hat; and, sure enough the cheque <nu I tiers, just where 
Colchester told mo it was." 

Hero, surely, was information, on the medium's part, quite independent of 
any contrions knowledge in tho mind of the inquirer, let how often wo aro 
told, that the medium's knowledge is always gut from the mind of tho inquirer ! 

In a letter to our friend, Mr. Coleman, of London, Professor \V. 11 
Gunning writes (1868) from Boston, as follows in regard to lira. Cushman, a 
medium who resides in Charleatown, Mass, : " I visited her house in company 
with a Boston clergyman. A guitar was laid on my knees, and after a faw 
minutes lifted up, lield in ihe air, and played upon by unseen hands. This 
was in full daylight. Tho concert lasted an hour. It. was utterly impossible 
for the lady to touch the strings. No mortal, under the circumstances, could 
have made the music. Of this wo were both satisfied. Wo did not decide 
hastily, but only after tho fullest investigation. Now, the aguul that played 
the guitar, whatever it was, acted wonderfully like a human being. We 
requested a particular tune: it was played; then another: that was also 
played ; and so on for an hour. How could we resist the conviction that 
here, unseen by us, was a spiritual being, man or woman, knowing the music 
that wc knew, hearing our words or reading our thoughts, and able, under 
conditions wo may nut understand, to move material things? ' Wu aro 
compassed about with a cloud of witnesses.' We neod to return to tho early 
faith, thu faith ■■> Ihe founders of Christianity, the faith of all grout poets of 
aU ages. This ape is Bleeped in materialism ; hut re-action has begun. Men 
-*e crying out for lie knowledge of Eternal lite. Vi'Wiliio (AuyumX 
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of Rhode Island, I hail this influx from the spirit- world as a gift of the 
Father, sent in his own good time to his children, to wean them from doubt, 
to confirm them in faith, to take away the sting of death by the knowledge 
that immortality means no gauzy abstraction, but real human life." 

In the winter of 1860-61 we tested, on some forty occasions, the medium- 
ship of Miss Jennie Lord (now Mrs. Webb), through whom physical mani- 
festations, of quite a startling character were produced. * These took place 
several times at our own house, where the possibility of trick or collusion 
was carefully excluded. In two or three instances a friend (the same who 
wrote the incredulous letter from Rochester in Chapter I. of this volume) 
was present at our invitation ; and once we were present at his, when the 
phenomena took place in his own house in Boston. While the occurrences of 
the evening were fresh in our minds, we each wrote an account of them ; and 
his narrative was afterwards put in the form of a letter, and sent to our 
mutual friend, William M. Wilkinson, in England. We subjoin it : — 

" Dear Sir, — I wish to send you an account of some spiritual manifesta- 
tions which I have lately witnessed ; and which, indeed, have been the only 
experiences of the kind which I have had since I saw you in London last 
June. As you know, 1 have been long absent from this city, sojourning in 
France and Italy for four years. 

" On my return here, I found that, among my immediate friends, 
Spiritualism was regarded as a something dead. But the only reason which 
my informants could give fcr their belief, was that they had not heard the 
subject mentioned for a year or two. However, I asked them, and they 
smiled when I did so, whether the northern lights would become incredible 
by not being talked about. 

" Through a friend, whose name and judgment are a sufficient guarantee 
for whatever he may choose to vouch, I heard lately of a medium whom I 
had never known before. That medium is a young fragile woman. Last 
Tuesday evening she came to my house. I had some friends to meet her. 
Altogether for the stance, we were eight in number, It was explained to us, 
that the medium would pass into a state of trance, and that the room would 
have to be darkened. ' Oh ! ' says some sceptic, a ' dark room ! That is 
enough for me.' Perhaps so ; and perhaps also it would be enough for him, 
equally, if it were insisted that mediumsnip was impossible in the dark, and 
possible only in a room all ablaze with light. But, before we advance 
further, I will ask this sceptic, why is it that an iron ball will retain heat in 
the dark longer than in the light ? And perhaps in ascertaining that, he may 
learn something which may help in the inquiry, why spiritual mediumship 3g 
sometimes stronger or more effective when the light is excluded P 

" There were ranged on a table, about two feet behind the medium, the 
articles which it was understood would be in requisition during the evening. 
About the placing of the articles, there was no mystery made, nor was any 
jugglery possible, in connection with the manner in which they were disposed. 
We sat round a table ; and, after a little singing, the medium passed into a 
state, apparently, of trance. The expression of her face was much changed, 
was much refined and beautified. The last light was extinguished. All 
round the table, we held one another's hands, except the medium ; and she, 
instead of holding my hand, laid her hand upon mine, drawing her hand 
along it, as though for some mesmeric purpose. Her other hand was placed 
similarly on the hand of one of my friends, who sat on the other side 
of her. 

'* For persons hard of belief, I would Tem&tV^ \ta& \t fo^^s^^^s^wg^- 
Mble, in some respects, for detecting ixn$<HtoQxe, \V\» «^ ^^^J >*B&»N<3 , ainfi»s^ 



a strange place, for the operations of one who would chest. I wish it, U 
bt lull f understood, that, throughout all the wonders wbioh happened, w( 
full knowledge of each other's hands every moment. Several time* when the 
phenomena wen most remarkable, I said to my friend*, ' Now are we all sure, 
that we, every one, have charge of the hands which wa onght to be 
holding I ' And the ■newer vr»s, ' Yes: we are all satisfied-' 

" A hell was carried round the room, ringing ; was rung over our heads, 
and waa placed against my cheek. A guitar was played upon, as it was 
tarried shout the room. It was laid on our heads and played upon. It was 
Whirled our our headfl so rapidly, that wo fell the wind of it as it went round 
and round. It waa rapped on the heads of five or sii persons ; it was rattled. 
■mrnigftin irltisim nf tntirTiinifninr; it was struck on the tloor, and thrown 
on to the table,— and all this, as it aeemod, in a moment. The quick, versa- 
tile movement of the instrument I can liken to nothing so much, aa to the 
darting of a fly to and fro. 

" A glass of water was placed to my lips, in the neatest manner possible ; 
and 1 drank from it. And it was carried round to the lips of other persons at 
the table. A tambourine was beaten as it was borne about the room. It was 
etruck on our heads ; and it was shaken above us with great force. A bora 
was blown, and made a noise almost terrific. Willi several of us a sheet of 
paper was Ijjl'eml over the face, arid through it wo felt distinctly the pressure 
of a hand. A hand, without anything ii.t- i'vitllii.'.-, waa placed "n n,y head. 
It was a large hand ; and it grasped my head tirmly, and shook it. It took 
hold of a lock of huir over my forehead and pull, a it. That them things 
waro not done by persons of flesh and blood, I know thoroughly well. 

"I have an acquaintance, who was wont to be a very fierce and bitter 
opponent of Spiritualism, lie used to account mediumship as an imposture, 
a transparent and a gross imposture ; a most cunning imposture; and also a 
most simple kind of imposture. Now, lately be said to me, ' Blowing a horn, 
playing u guitar! What is the good of that ?' 

"I answered him. ' lay friend, I did not say there was tiny good in it. I 
merely suid there was a fact in it, and that fact the operation of a spirit. And 
if you think that to be nothing;, why then you must think very differently 
now from what you did, when the mere supposition that a spirit might rap 
on the table used to make you foam with excitement, aa you remember. 

■' 'Ah, well!* he said, 'hut what now do you think is the u.-o of it ? And 
why earini.t it be done anywhere by anybody ? And if spirits can do such 
things h you lay, why can they not tell us something useful, whether there 
is going in be a war ' 

" ' And perhaps you would add,' I replied, ' how to square the circle, how 
to be infallible as to latitude aud longitude at sea, and how to find the 
phikaophara stone. But, my friend, it may be that many a spirit is less 
intelligent ! lian j uu y on rut If are. For, when you think of it, what a way to 
wisdom thai would be, for I spirit to become omniscient with merely slipping 
off his overcoat of flesh ! ' 

'" But— but — but why do they not leach ua something — somo of Hem P 
And is it not true, that they often tell lies P And, in foot, somehow I can 
make nothing out of it.' 

" To this I anwered, ' That is very probable ! and no great wonder. And 
hy the way of mediumahip, as to spirits telling falsehoods, as you suppose 
Ihoy do sometime;, why tiiat. Would show at least that there aro lying spirite. 
And that tiling made certain to you as a fact, would bo a matter of more 
importance, infinitely, than the discovery of twenty now comets. And 
-* to » tpirit hlon-ins a horn or boating a tambourine, ■jauttiii&. i " : " " 



dnow 
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But, for myself, I think that it implies a spirit present who is the actor ; that 
it proves that, under certain circumstances, spirits have power over matter ; 
And that it suggests many subjects for the most serious consideration of the 
theologian, the moralist, and the man of science. 

" I am, yours truly, W.M." 

On several occasions we have known Miss Lord to be lifted bodily with her 
-chair, while she was seated in it, from the floor on to the table, by some unknown 
force. In a like mysterious manner, at our own house, a large bass-viol was 
played on vigorously and with fair skill, while the medium's hands were held by 
"us, and deception was impossible. " Coronation ' ' and other sacred tunes were thus 
played. The power, whatever it was, would, before playing, spend a minute or 
two in tuning the instrument, and would then indicate its readiness by tapping 
the heads of certain persons in the audience with the bow. A large flexible 
hand, full of life and guidad by intelligence, and which was nearly twice 
the size of Miss Lord's hand, touched us and others repeatedly on the 
head, pulled our hair, took down the hair of our sister, and then put it 
op as before, placed a tumbler filled with water at our lips, and this at 
the right angle, and with the nicest adjustment, so that not a drop was 
•spilt. These manifestations, though in utter darkness, were of such a 
character, and produced under such conditions, as to render imposture im- 
practicable. 

A writer in " Once a Week," a London journal, recently undertook to 
.account for the phenomenon of the " spirit-hand" by the theory that the 
•effect was accomplished by the aid of an instrument he calls the lazy-tonga. 
It is perhaps superfluous to say that his explanation is now obsolete, like the 
toe-joint theory to explain the rappings : it does not begin to cover the facts. 

Another medium, through whom we have witnessed some astonishing 
phenomena, though we have not had opportunities of testing them as 
thoroughly as those through Miss Lord, is Miss Laura V. Ellis, of Springfield, 
Mass. This young lady was only fourteen at the time we first saw her in the 
.summer of 1866. She entered a small movable cabinet or closet, and while 
she was tied there in the most thorough manner, the door was closed, where- 
upon, in an incredibly short space of time, various manifestations requiring 
the free use of hands or feet took place. The following account by Mr. L. J. 
Fuller of a sitting at VVillimantic, Conn., February, 1867, corresponds with 
our own experience : — 

" After Miss Ellis was tied in the usual way with strips of cloth, the knots 
were sewed through and through, and then the ends of the cloth sewed 
strongly to the sleeves of her dress ; after which she was firmly secured in the 
cabinet, when the following manifestations were given : A string was tied 
around her neck in a square knot in six seconds ; this was repeated twice, 
with the same results. A string was tied around the waist in four seconds ; 
repeated twice, once in four seconds, and once in three ; tied around the back 
of her neck in eight seconds ; front of her neck, fifteen seconds ; repeated in 
fourteen seconds; untied from her neck in fifteen seconds; untied from 
front of neck in three seconds ; bell rung in two seconds ; repeated in four 
.seconds ; loud raps with stick in two seconds; repeated in one second ; stick 
thr ost through the aperture of the cabinet fourteen inches, and afterward 
thrown ten feet from the cabinet ; playing on the tambourine in one second ; 
playing on the trombone in one second ; also, singing, and keeping time with 
the trombone ; drumming, whistling, and keeping time with the ^.WL-We^ 
«nd other instruments ; besides many other &n<\. nm\«A TE&?£&stataafe&. ^^ 
hands were then untied and extended TioT\zoii\aX\^, wA^Vi ^^^^C^CzSa 
by taming the hands toward the head, -w\xic\i ^w*a testasask \»r^ ^ 
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cabinet, tho nearest they could come (o Iho ends of the knot 
inches from them. The knot was untied the first lime in thirty seconds, 
the second time in twenty seconds. 

"The whole was done under the closest scrutiny of a commit tee of three, no- 
one of whom could detect tho slightest evidenro of collusion during the whola 
entertainment. The medium's hands were repeatedly examined during thtt 
H-hi.ih; iinii; of tli-- entertainment, and fuuad in tho same condition as when. 
first tied. No show of any effort on her part could by the clos, at scrutiny ba 
detected ; and all unprejudiced minds wi.-re ■uti.-ib'd that the man! locations 
were produced by some power outside of Miaa Ellis." 

" another occasion, :it Koenc. N.IL, according to the report of Mr. Henry 



Woods, " a tromburio, harmonieon, tambourine, and drum were played, and 
other feats performed ; all those feats being done while Miss Ellis's wrists 
were securely tied "t hor hack, and to the e ibinel, In.-r ankles lied, and neck 
also fash ru'd to tho cabinet. Last, but not least, a knife with thB blade shut. 



bavin- been bud in her lap, was taken and used to cut her loose from tha 
cabinet, and to disengage her w lists, the k i : i It.- bi.-hg then left half- way open in 
her lap. Let none say that these tilings are aecompliahed by trickery, until 
they have been personal witnesses of the wonderful phenomena presented." 

Various attempts have been mndu to prove that these phenomena are mere 
tricks; and several imitators, some perhaps with tho partial aid of forces 
similar to those operating through Miss Mil is. have iiridoilakeu to show that 
the manifestations could all be accomplished by manual il.ixierity ; but, tb.ua 
far, no one has succeeded in indicating this to the satisfaction of candid com- 
mittees. It is not uncommon tor partially gifted medium! to try to excita 
atieiitinii 1'_v ihaiouncing the manifestations through their more successful 
1jioI.1i ion or sisters as fraudulent ; but when it comes to the proof, they always 
i.ii] ■■!' proving in /hi ■'.■■,■*.', thai all the phenomena can ho produced by trick 
or skill. 

Underditeof Nov. 2-illi. 1SG7, Mr. W. A. Dantkin, of ll.illimore. Md., gives. 
an account of a youth, about nineteen yours old, and whose head measured 
t went y -two inches round, from whoso mvk a s did iinn i ing weighing fourteen 
oiim-'s, and measuring but fifteen inches on its inner circle, was taken aud 
replaced. The ring was submitted to tho closest inspection, both before the 
experiment and while on the neck. 

Ou one occasion another ring, precisely similar in appearance to tho one 
i-.rdiiiiii-ily used at the ci bile! ion, was in ado. laaikcit by four indentations while 
the metal was soft, and brought to the hull, a I. one of tho public exhibitions, 
without the knowledge of the medium or his friends. The parties having il 



i charge watch' d their opportunity, and substituted the marked ring for Ihe 
* lal. The manifestation van successfully given, though the time of it woi 
mded. and tho medium was orach exhausted. 



" Once," says Mr. Danskin, " when only three persons were present. — the 
medium, a friend, mi'] niyai If.- -we tat. together in a dark room. I held the 
lift baud of the medium, my friend held h is right hand, our other hands being 
joined; and, while thus sitting, the ring, which 1 had thrown some distance 
from us on the Boor, suddenly cama around my arm. 1 had never loosened 
my hold upon the medium, j et. tti.it sol id iivn ring, by an in i-isible power, was 
made to clasp my arm, thus demonstrating (be power of our unseen friends to 
separate and rc-unite, as well as to expand, tho particles of which tho ring was 



" We, the undersigned, hereby testify that we ttvso oXXwuici ftm 
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meetings referred to ; and that a solid iron ring, seven inches less in size than, 
the young man's head, was actually and unmistakably placed around his neck. 
There was, as the advertisement claims, no possibility of fraud or deception, 
because the ring was freely submitted to the examination of the audience, 
both before and while on the neck of the young man/ 1 

This extraordinary medium died of consumption of the lungs, July 2, 1868. 
.Since his death Mr. Danskin writes, " The ring manifestation was entirely free 
from deception or fraud ; and, under the conditions established, fraud was 
absolutely impossible." He is confident that in no single instance did this 
medium attempt to impose on any one. 

Some surprising manifestations, through Mr. Charles H. Read, of Buffalo, 
have been witnessed during the summer and autumn of 1868. The " Daily 
"Times " of Brooklyn, N.Y., in its issue of April 3, 1868, has a clear and accu- 
rate account of these phenomena, of which ours is an abridgement. 

Precautions were taken against the possible intrusion of any confederate. 
Mr. Bead was securely tied. The wrists were made fast until the cord settled 
well into the flesh ; it was then drawn between the knees, the ends being car- 
ried down with two well-jammed turns on the front rung of the chair, and 
then back to the rear rung, where the end was made fast with several half- 
hitches. The arms were secured and tied to the back of the chair, and the legs 
fastened at the ankles to the rear legs of the same. Being seated in position, 
•and at a distance from the table, the gas was turned off ; and in about one" 
half of a minute, on being re-lighted, one of the rings encircled his arm. 

The fastenings were instantly examined, and found undisturbed. During 
the dark interval, some singing was indulged in. Supposing a confederate to 
have been able to pass the twine barrier without ringing the bell, he could 
not, in half a minute, have untied the ropes so as to slip the ring on the arm, 
■and retie them again ; for it required more than five minutes to adjust them 
in the first instance, and the same knots could not have been even simulated. 
The ring still remaining on the right arm, the gas was again extinguished; 
=and in less than a minute the light revealed the stool on his arm ; or, in other 
words, the ring was on the floor, where it had been heard to fall, and the 
stool had taken its place. There was no movable ring which could have been 
.removed so as to slip the stool-leg down between the arm of the medium and 
his body. The ropes and knots were still intact. 

Once more was darkness ; and the next revelation was the medium's coat 
*cff and on the floor, against the wall, at some distance from his position. The 
fastenings were again examined : not the least slackening was found. A 
-further test was made, and the stool appeared on the other arm. 

At the request of the demonstrator, the writer placed his own coat on the 
table ; and, in less time than this sentence may be written, he beheld one of 
Mr. Read's arms in the sleeve of the garment, which could not be removed 
without cutting or untying the ropes. A moment or two of darkness, 
however, sufficed to find it thrown to one side of the apartment. During 
these demonstrations the medium seemed to become gradually weak and 
-exhausted, as if he had been rudely handled. Finally, there was more dark- 
ness ; and in a little more than a minute, counted by a healthy and regular 
pulse, there came a sound as of something thrown aside, which the gas 
revealed as the ropes on the chandelier. 

The man was entirely free, and before him dangled the fastenings. His 
wrists showed deep indentations ; and his hands were swollen, from partial 
■suspension of the circulation of the blood. T^T«8AKtTKa^\»^»s2c^^ > ^^^ 
In all this there was not, and could not "be, fti* &\^fita&\> w3Bm»ss&~ ">L*%w»»» 
<xmld not untie himself, nor could bo "be ap^TOM^salVs * vsoSaftssw*- 
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Similar phenomena through Mr. Read, nrcoinpnniod with touches 1 
spirit-hands, • on the persons of several among the audience, were witnessed 
on the evening of Sept. 8, 1868, at tho rosidenco of Mr. Z. A. Willard, of 
Boston. 

Vocal manifestations bavo been not unfroqucnt in the history of supposed 
spiritual di At urban cos. Some very singular occurrences took place in tha 
family of John Rich urdsrm, in Hartford, Trumbull County, Ohio, the latter 
part of the year 1854. The affidavits of himself, hi) wife, and -Mr. James H. 
More, bearing date Jin. 8, I860, were duly made before Mr. William J. 
Bright, a justice of the pence, who, in communicating them !■> tha [mldie, 
saya, " Tho facts Bra of public, notoriety here, and can no duuht be sustained 
by any amount of evidence. " 

Th<> wildest liuinus of the days of witchcraft aro paralleled in the following 
narrative, which we quutu fur its explicit testimony in regard to tho vocal 
miuiifi slutiona : — 

"About five weeks ago," deposes Mr. Richardson, "my attention was 
arrested by a very sharp and loud whistle, seemingly in a small closet in dub 
comer of my house. This was followed by loud and distinct nips, as loud a» 
a person could conveniently rap with the knuckles. The closet-door ia 
■ecured or fastened by u wood button that turns over the edge. of the door. 
This button would Erequently torn, and the door open, without any risibla 
agency. This was followed by u loud and distinct (apparently) human vuico, 
which could he heard, perhaps, fifty rods. 

" After repeating a very loud and shrill scream several times, the voice fell 
to a lower key, and, in a tone about as loud as ordinary conversation, 
common rid spe iking in i plain r.md .-linliiict manner, assuring the family that 
we would not be burned, and requesting ns to have no fear of any injury, as 
wo were in no danger. Those mnnifci-talinns being altogether iinuc 
to myFelf and family, we searched tho entire house, to find, if possible, tha 
cause of tills new and stnrllirig plioiioinouon, but t'mnd no one in or about 
the promises hut tho family. Again we were rtnrtlcd by a repetition of the 
horiMTii-, whii.li were r 'jn/ulcil jierhaj-.su dozen I i in cm. when the v.ii-.: proceeded 
!o inform us that tho conversation came from lha spirits of two brothers, 
ciillinir themselves Henry and George Force, who claim to have been 
murdered some eleven years since ; and thrn gave us what they represented 
as a history of tho tragedy, and insisted that we should call on some of the 
neighbours, to hear the disclosure.. John Runner. Henry Moore, and some 
down others, were then culled in, to whom I he hi '■[..] v who I. t.,i!i il at length. 
We i-inild readflj dunovw a iifferonos in the voice professing to cume from 
the two spirits. 

"About the third day after these manifestations commenced, my wife 
brought a ham of meat into the house, and laid it on the table, and stepped 
to the other side of the room, when the hum was carried by some invisible 
agency from four to six feet from the table, and thrown upon the floor. At 
nTi.'.lii time, a bucket of walcr was, without human hands, taken From the 
table, carried some sin feet, and poured upon tho floor. This wua followed by 
a lnrje iliniiisr-tnlilf! Inn, lug round from lis pom'l ion at I he side of the room, 
and being carrie I forward to tho stove, a distance of more than sin foot. Tbii 
was done while there was no person near it- The same table has. since that 
time, been thrown on its side without human agency, and often been mado to 

" Prof. Denton, the accorapli^M genloTiir. author "'" a retrorkable work, entitled " The- 

*— '-'7»/ ara ". i ,,, ... 

/n Jl.-iir ami pntly w.l chv." We luve ;, Itllet W,u Un. 1 . Y . &1>1 , &=* 
10a of a spinc-hiad in the Sight. 
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dance about while the family were eating around it. At one time, dishes, 
kniyes, and forks were thrown from the table to the opposite side of the room, 
breaking the dishes to pieces. 

" On another occasion, the voice requested Mrs. Richardson to remove the 
dishes from the table, which was done immediately, when the table com- 
menced rocking violently back and forward, and continued the motion, so 
that the dishes could not be washed upon it, but were placed in a vessel and 
set upon the floor, from which a number of them flew from the tub to the 
chamber-floor overhead, and were thus broken to pieces. What crockery 
remained we attempted to secure by placing it in a cupboard, and shut the 
doors, which were violently thrown open ; and the dishes flew, like lightning, 
one after another, against the opposite side, and broke to pieces. At another 
time, a drawer in the table was, while there was no person near it, drawn 
out ; and a plate that had been placed there carried across the room and 
broken against the opposite wall. And this kind of demonstration has 
continued until nearly all the crockery about the house has been broken and 
destroyed. 

" At different times, the drawers of a stand in a bedroom have been taken 
out, and at one time carefully placed on a bed. A large stove-boiler has been, 
while on the stove, filled with water, tipped up, and caused to stand on one 
end, and the water was turned out upon the floor, and at this time taken off 
from the stove, and carried some six feet, and set down upon the floor, and 
this while untouched by any person. A teakettle has often been taken from 
the stove in the same manner, and thrown upon the floor. At one time, a 
spider, containing some coffee for the purpose of browning, was taken from 
the stove, carried near the chamber-floor, and then thrown upon the floor. 
And frequently, while Mrs. Richardson has been baking buckwheat cakes on 
the stove, the griddle has, in the same unaccountable manner, been taken 
from the stove, and thrown across the house ; and often cakes have been taken 
from the griddle while baking, and have disappeared entirely. 

" At one time, the voice, speaking to my wife, said it (the spirit) could 
bake cakes for George, a boy eating at the table. Mrs. Richardson stepped 
away from the stove, when the batter (already prepared for baking cakes) 
was by some unseen agency taken from a crock sitting near the stove, ana 
placed upon the griddle, and turned at the proper time, and when done taken 
from the griddle, and placed upon the boy's plate at the table. The voice 
then proposed to bake a cake for Jane, my daughter, who was at work about 
the house. The cake was accordingly baked in the same manner as before 
stated, and carried across the room and placed in the girl's hand. 

" During all these occurrences, the talking from the two voices and others 
has continued, and still continues daily, together with such manifestations as 
I have detailed, with many others not named. The conversation, as well as 
the other demonstrations, have been witnessed almost daily by myself and 
family, as well as by scores of persons who have visited my house to witness 
these strange phenomena. 

" I will only add that the spirit (the voice) gave as a reason for breaking 
crockery and destroying property, that it is done to convince the world 
of the existence of spirit presence." 

Several instances are related in which photographs of supposed spirit- 
forms have been taken. In the autumn of 1862, the " spirit photographs," said 
to be got through Mr. Mumler, a Boston photographer, were a subject of 
much controversy. 

In the tint edition of this work, ^ stated \kafc t^ «*&*^ Xaa txS& 
adduced that Mumler was an impoatox. ^* W,\**s^ \ss«aw».^ Ba - 



those who knew him personally did net o\niUr his honesty. Wo have since 
had reason to believe, that the many intelligent Spiritualists who dialruated 
and denounced him from the first were in the right , that M under, bo far as 
his spirit photographs are concerned, in a clover cheat. Ami our principal 
witness a filial M unil'T is Muniler himself ; not tho moat conclusive authority , 
some will say, liut ttill ;i witness whuso testimony is Bufheient, under the 
ci re u Instances. Bnoh tricksters Mrva a good purpose, and should never excite 
any other emotion than that of gratitude in the mind of an earnest investigator; 
for they help to sift the spurious phenomena from the real, and to inspire a 
Military caution. 

To those acquainted with the estnt>liHlii:il did,, Ihht forma of hands, auppoaed 
to he projected by mmc iiilelligi ril sjiirilniil force, have been eo materialised 
as to bo felt and Been, it will not be incredible that such forms may bo 
pbotOBTaphed. Indeed, the cases am not few where the testimony is sti 
that tliia has been done. Hut the subject is one which requirea a fi 
investigation before it can bo classed with, the accepted phenomena. 



CHATTER VI. 
THE SEERESS OF FREVORST-KERNER-ST1LLINC. 
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O'sr the dMidrulut-i ,,: ,.K-m..l [liinss/'-JIm That. Wkilt 

Tub moat remarkable of the phenomena we have recorded had their o 
tcrpart in those known in the little village of Prevoret, amid the mountains of 
Northern Wurlemliorg. twenty-two years bcf.irc tho 1'ox family hist heard 
the rapping! at llvdcsville. 

Frederics liauffe, (ho secreea, was born in Prevorst. in the year 1801. She 
died in 1889, "She lived," writes the late Margaret Fuller, "but niiio-and- 
twenty years; yet in that lime hud traversed a larger portion of the fluid of 
thought, lhan all her race before in their i iv und long lives." 

The biography of the eeereas, published in 1329, was from tho pen of 
Justinus KeruiT, chief physician at Weinslierg, a man of unquestionable 
ability ami stainless integrity. His nrockm'ttiou of the phenomena, and the 
siiiii lit 1 facts rlfvelopeil in the lii'e r.f hi a Milijert, brought upon him a storm 
of ridicule and denunciation, from which there are fow men who would not 
have shrunk. He met it bravely, and maintained hie ground with a aleadiness 
which no sneora from the m mis and wils among his contemporaries could 
impair; and at lust his veracity as a biographer, his philosophical arigacity, 
and hia skill as a cool observer of facta havo boon completely vindicated by the 
evei Is of the but twenty years. 

After her marriage, in her 10th year, to Hcrr Hsnffe, a worthy man, the 
Bteress. who was of a remaikobly delicate organization, became subject to 
•pasnnodie attacks, and would often pass into a somnambulic state. She at last 
became so sensitive to magnelii: inflnr -nci ■•■. tlint, even [ho nails in the walls " 
S» be removed. Articles, the near ii eight) ourhootl e.E wn.Wb.to urn 
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found injurious, would be taken away by an unseen hand. Such objects as a 
silver spoon would be perceptibly conveyed from her hand to a more con- 
venient distance, and laid on a plate ; not thrown, for the things would pass 
slowly through the air as if borne by invisible agency. 

In 1826, Dr. Kerner took charge of Mrs. Hauffe. He soon found that drugs 
had no effect upon her. Even the homoeopathic pharmacopoeia was discarded. 
The seeress, in her clairvoyant state, prescribed for herself better than any 
physician could have done. 

The rapping phenomena were common in her presence. Kerner says, " As 
I have been told by her parents, a year before her father's death, that, at the 
period of her early magnetic state, she was able to make herself heard by her 
friends, as they lay in bed at night, in the same village, but in other houses, 
by a knocking, — as is said of the dead — I asked ' her, in her somnambulic 
state, whether she was able to do so now, and at what distance? She 
Answered, that she would sometime do it ; that to the spirit space was nothing. 
Sometime after this, as we were going to bed, — my children and servants being 
■already asleep, — we heard a knocking, as if in the air, over our heads. There 
were six knocks, at intervals of half a minute. It was a hollow, yet clear 
sound, soft but distinct. We were certain there was no one near us, nor 
over us, from whom it could proceed ; and our house stands by itself. On the 
following evening, when she was asleep, when we had mentioned the knocking 
to nobody whatever, she asked me whether she should soon knock to us again ; 
which, as she said it was hurtful to her, I declined." 

And again he tells us, "In my own house, I can bear witness not only to 
the sounds of throwing, knocking, &c. ; but a small table was flung into a 
room without any visible means ; the pewter plates in the kitchen were 
hurled about, in the hearing of the whole house, — circumstances laughable to 
others, and which would be so to me, had I not witnessed them in my sound 
mind ; but which become doubly significant, when I compare them to many 
-accounts I have heard of the like nature, where there was no somnambule in 
question.' * 

Here we have phenomena precisely like those with which the records of 
witchcraft, and the accounts of haunted houses, are filled. 

Speaking of a spirit who frequently came to her,* Kerner says, "His 
appearance was always preceded by knockings ; however suddenly a person 
flew to the place to try and detect whence the noise proceeded, they could see 
nothing. If they went outside, the knocking was immediately heard inside, 
and vice versa. However securely they closed the kitchen-door, nay, if they 
tied it with cords, it was found open in the morning ; and though they 
frequently rushed to the spot on hearing it open or shut, they never could 
find anybody. Sounds as of breaking wood, of pewter plates being knocked 
together, and the crackling of a fire in the oven, were also commonly heard ; 
but the cause of them could not be discovered. A sound resembling that of a 
triangle was also frequently heard ; and not only Mrs. Hauffe, but others of 
her family, often saw a spectral female form. The noises in the house became 
at length so remarkable, that her father declared he could stay in it no 
longer ; and they were not only audible to everybody in it, but to the 
passengers in the street, who stopped to listen to them, as they passed." 

The Rev. Mr. Hermann wrote several questions for a spirit who visited Mrs. 
Hauffe to answer. From the time these were shown to the spirit, Mr. 
Hermann " found himself awakened at a particular hour every night, and 
felt immediately an earnest disposition to prayer. That* ^*a *3w%^fc^^^»> 
same time, a knooking in his room, aome\sm*a oTv>^^w*%^^^ 8 *^ awfck 5^ 
the walk, which his wife heard as weW a»\maa&i\ Xs&feMj i»« w 8 *^ 
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Several experiments were mndo to test the reality of the w 
xTsion. Kerner relates that " An acquaintance of Mrs. Hauflc'a who at 
times visited her, one day informed us that a friend of hers was dead. This 
person had promised her that he would appear to her alter death, and we 
consequently hourly expected to learn that she had seen his ghost ; hut days, 
weeks and months pns-od without any eueh event happening. Then the 
acquaintance owned, that, not bolieving in the reality of these apparitions, ha 
bad aa id it for an experiment; the person was not dead. Another experi- 
ment was made as follows : Mrs. Hriuffe was frequently visited by the sp.;ctre 
of a deceased person, of whom she had never Been or heard eny thing 
whatever. A friend bade her learn of thia ghost the period of hit birth, which 
neither she nor I knew. This was done; but whan our Mend made inquiry 
of his trillions whether tin; time mentioned was correct, they said, ' No." 
This our friend wrote to us ; and I read the letter to Mrs. Ilnuffe, advancing 
it as a strong argument against the reality of the apparitions. She answered, 
unmoved, that she would inquire again. She did so, and the answer was the 
same. I wrote again to my friend, saying so, and begging him to ascertain 
morn purl ieiilarly the period ot the birth in question ■ and, on lining thi.=. he 
found that the relations had been in error ; the time had been correctly 
named." 

He adds. "I could relate many other equally remarkable facts, but that I 
should be encroaching too much on the privacy of the parties concerned." 
He details twenty-two facts that occurred lit Woinsborg in evidence of the 
presence and operations of spirits. Concerning these ho says, " Of the 
greatest number. I was myself a witness; and what I took upon the credit of 
others, I most curiously investigated, and anxiously sought, if by any possi- 
bility a natural explanation of thorn could be found; hut in vain." These 
facts are further corroborated by oouncilturs, professors, and other official 

Mrs. HaiifleVa statement, concerning the spirits who appeared to her is 

interest injr. Her words are, "I ace many with whom 1 euute in to no approxima- 
tion, and others who come tome, with whom I converse, and who remain near me 
for mouths : I sec them at various thru-* liy day and night, whether I rim alone 
or in company. I am pi rli ullcavvako al tie- I ime, uud rim rn.t. sensible of any 
circumstaneo or sensation that calls them up. I see them alike, whether I am 
strong or weak, plethoric, or in a state of inanition, glad or sorrowful, amused 
or otherwise ; ami I cannot dismiss them. Not that they are always with me; 
hntthey come at their own pleasure, like mortal v:~:l . ■,--■, met equally whether 
I am in a spii rtusl or eorp rrea] slate alfhe time. When I am in my calmest 
and most lejallliy sleep they awaken mo : 1 know not how ; but I feel that 
I am awakened by [hem, a Tel that I sir mid have slept on bad they not come 
to my bedside. I observe frequently that, when a ghost visits me by night, 
those who sleep in the snmo room with mo are, by their dreams, made awaro 
of its presence ; they speak afterwards of the apparition they saw in their 
dream, although I have not breathed a syllable on the HMbjeflt to them, 
ghosts arc with me, I see and hear every thing armimt mo aa usual, 
and can think of other subjects ; and tleaivb I can avert my eyoa from thorn, 
it is difficult for me to do it : i feel in a soil, of magnet ie rnpnnrt with them. 
They appear to me like a thin cloud, that one could sec through ; which, how- 
ever, I cannot do. I never observed that they threw any shadow. I see 
tbem more clearly by sun or moonlight than in the dark ; but whether I could 
see them in absolute darkness, T donotktiow. If any object monies bet 
Bir Matt them they are hidden from me. I cannot buc ^BuyiiUnjloaad 
nor when I turn my face from them. 
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" Here then," says Mr. Shorter, in his review of these occurrences, "nearly 
forty years ago, in the life of this poor, untaught peasant woman, we have 
brought together those modes of spirit manifestations which call forth so 
much denial when their occurrence at the present day is affirmed ; manifesta- 
tions in dream, vision, voice, touch, writing, drawing, presentiment, predic- 
tion, apparitions, second sight, clairvoyance, crystal-seeing, movements 
of objects, rappings, trance-speaking, thought-reading, and the spirit-lan- 
guage." 

According to Kerner, Eschenmayer, Schubert, Gorres, and others, who 
observed Madame Hauffe long and carefully, she seemed to be more in the 
spiritual world than in the physical. " She was,'* says Kerner, " more than 
half a spirit, and belonged to a world of spirits : she belonged to a world after 
death, and was more than half dead. In her sleep only was she truly awake. 
Nay, so loose was the connection between soul and body that, like Sweden- 
borg, she often went out of the body, and could contemplate it separately." 

Lake many other clairvoyants, she could, in her somnambulic state, read 
any thing laid on the pit of her stomach, and enclosed between other sheets 
of blank paper. Her perception of different sensations from plants, precious 
stones, and other minerals, was repeatedly tried by placing them in her hand, 
when she would always ascribe the same property to the same thing. She 
was at times lifted into the air, as has been the case with Mr. Home, Miss 
Lord, and other modern mediums, as well as with many saints and devotees- 
of all countries and times. 

Science in its progress is daily supplying, in connection with these and 
kindred facts, many new analogies. " However incomprehensible," says 
Friedrich von Meyer, " a world of spirits may be to the natural reason, the 
progress of our knowlege of the physical world, and of the extraordinary nature- 
of man, is every day rendering it more comprehensible." 

Kerner, who died in 1859, full of years and honours, was a writer of no- 
ordinary force and culture. In the spirit with which he handles his assail- 
ants, he often reminds us of that matchless master of controversial weapons, 



In his "Leaves from Prevorst," published subsequently to the seeress's- 
death, Kerner, after relating some striking cases of spirit-agency, of recent 
occurrence, through others than the seeress, says that any person wishing to 
convince himself of one of them, " has only to make the little journey from 
Stuttgart to Oberstenfeld." 

" But," adds Kerner, with a fine irony, " it is much more convenient to sit 
at your writing-table by the fireside, and decide on such things without see- 
ing them." 

His picture of the class of critics who pronounce judgment on facts in this- 
way is one for all time. Some of these philosophers, indeed not a few, may 
be found in our own country, mounted on reviewers' stools, and sending forth 
their oracular criticisms, weekly or monthly, on matters they know nothing- 
about, in any practical or experimental sense. 

" None of* those gentlemen," writes Kerner, " who call themselves, tho 
friends of truth, set so much value upon it, as to move a single foot over the 
Besenbach : no one takes the least trouble to prove these things at the time, 
and on the spot. For many years the extraordinary manifestations of the 
Seeress of Prevorst were made public ; but none of the gentlemen who now, 
all at once, pretend that they would have liked so very much to have seen 
her, and who ait and write whole blue books about Wc, «<wst \R»<3fc.*.\ssRrc&8K&^ 
trouble, whilst she lived, to see, to hear, arA to taX'tasc. -«rs_ 

"At their writing-tables they cx>iitiiiu<&£t\^,\>xfc^^^^ 
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heard, an J proved everything,— much more than the quiet, earnest, and 
"hinting payeb logut Bavhesmeyar, who Mi lake the trouble toexoroi 
irove every thing at tho timo and on the Spot, fur the truth V 
10 jiriirney, when necessary, in the severest coH of winter. Only by such a 
inutliud Dan suoh things he probed to the trulh: the learned way of knowing 
jiud d;.ii:-c.i];iliii£ by the uoonee-box pro vea nothing. ' 

■' These gentlemen u-ho rami, m( their /uaivu and thtir he!! according In their 
01011 wish**, and puah the love and grace of Hod before them in any direction 
that ia convenient to tliem, rather than givo themselves up to believe what, 
from their pride and sciibulI indulgences, ia most unpienaiint and repugnant 
to them, labor hard, by all the acta of intellectual aeuteness and of dialectics, 
to persuade Ihamtelvoa, though it be but for the brief moment of this life, 
that Uw future inentably awaiting them, will correspond with the wishes 
and feelings which exist in this body. 

" Probably it is very difficult 1'or tho prido of man to believe that ho shall 
one day, coma into a condition where the nothingness of his loner being 
th. ill issue to the light; when Ilia mask shall full, under which he has 
endeavoured here to conceal himself, and to pumdo himself tool phi c cully in 
tlie public eye. It is difficult, ton, for the so-called intellect mil* to heiiivi i« 
tpirit/t that da not -show tkcmstiita ipirilunl. According to them, every man 
after hia death should at once nrrive at the i j i ' . J 1 ■_■ ■ ■ 1 1 1 : 1 knowledge and 
rmi in-nee of a Hegel. But now Don ■ ■ tri ugand Ibolisft, and spirits 

like those who came to tho Sooresa of Prevorst j who longed after Scripture 
tests and hymns ; at tho name of Jesus became clearer, and assorted that 
only in the name of Jesus can real and joy he found. In snoh spirits it is 
impuB-ible for the learned and intellectual to believe; and such apparitioni 
Sro to them only the product of a. siek fancy. 

"And apirita now come, who i.ro much poorer and more destitute than 
spir its in this life over showed themselves, so that to our critics such a spirit- 
world most appear unworthy uf (lod , ami if they could convince themsolvca 
thai such a spirit-world did exist, they would doubt the wisdom of tha 
Creator: since spirits, tliey think, should either not show themselves at oil, 
or in a manner to do honour to their M-'iker. This signifies nothing, however, 
for God ami Nature will have the mastery ! + 

" Let ua suppoae, for a moment, that those creatures on our earth, which 
Constitute a transition class, and find themselves, as it were, in an intermediate 
etute, »s deals, bata, megatheriuns, were so formed that thoy could only be 
eecn by men of a peculiar condition of nerves, and by others not at all, the 
latter would protest that no such creature* existed, or could possibly exist. 
Thoy would exclaim excitedly, • A creature half-mouse, half- bird, a. creature 
hiilf-titif, half-fish, would he unworthy of the Creator, who never brings forth 
helpless, trip pled, half-existniices. Such things, ' they would say,' ore the 
mire l'inlis nf a aiek faney ; and were the j a, however, 

it wuuld lie I he height of folly to believe, would make one doubt I he wisdom 
of the Creator.' That is precisely what the critics say of what they call low 
and undignified spirits. 

• Wilnfus tht billy icmaifc* of th= London " Saturday Review" of Dee. 17, 1861, which 
iavs "Ifihi-. U i!ir M-.hi' . ■. ,ui-i if at H-" zfi'iti 

r.nJ H* r 

■■ . ..... 
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"But these creatures, now mentioned, do exist at this very time, my 
beloved ! spite of thy belief and thy critical judgment ; and thou shall not, 
therefore, doubt the wisdom of their Creator, but ehalt fall down, and, 
with all humility, shalt worship and say, ' What I here in the dust, with the- 
eye of a mole, regard as so great a disharmony, will hereafter, when the 
scales, fall from my mole's-eye, appear as harmony.' 

" And so it is also with those wretched spirits ! Beloved ! they are there t 
However thou mayest, in thy notions of the Creator, consider them so- 
unworthy ; however in thy intellectual wealth mayest struggle against them 
inthy8pirit, — there they are, contrary to all the systems of such learned, 
acute, and intellectual men! There they are in truth as real as the- 
helpless caterpillars, out of which slowly the butterflies shall unfold 
themselves. There they are, and you cannot hinder them; cannot 
do otherwise than disbelieve in them, and, disbelieving, fight against 
them with all your dialectic arts, ready -writings, wit and acutcness, but 
which, in fact, does not at all annihilate this spirit world ; but it goes 
on its way, troubling itself not in the least about all your intellectual 
skirmishing. 

'* On this point an able writer has said already, ' Suppose a critic to write 
an article that turned out and was decided by the public to be a poor affair, 
are we to consider it unworthy of the Creator to have made such a " wretched 
stick ? " And suppose this critic to have suddenly departed into the other 
world, without having got any more sense, are we to doubt the wisdom of 
the Creator, if the man should manifest himself here as a very paltry ghost 
indeed ? ' It may, however, be answered, by some wise one, that everything 
should in this world either not exist, or exist as a credit to its Maker. This 
indeed, would be very praiseworthy and agreeable ; but the courteous reader 
knows very well that the image of God in this world often reduces himself 
to the most hideous and foolish caricature of a man ; but does any body on 
that account doubt of the wisdom of the Creator ? Yes : let us look into the 
mirror, and I am afraid we shall find ourselves very much unlike the original 
image of God.'" 

Kerner then gives a series of well- attested cases of the apparitions of such 
distorted and degraded spirits, and adds, " It is an incontestible truth which 
Jacob Bohme ably demonstrates, and which the Seeress of Prevor*t confirms ; 
namely, that ' The body being now broken up and dying, the soul retains 
her likeness as the spirit of her will. Now is it away from the body ; 
for in dying there is a separation. Now the likeness appears in and amid 
the things which the soul had here imbibed, which 6he had infected herself 
with, which she allowed to build themselves up in her, since she has the 
same well-spring in her. That which she loved here, which was her 
treasure, and into which the spirit of her will entered, is now expressed in 
her. and becomes her spiritual image, not as a reminiscence, but as an actual 
condition/ " * 

Let us hope that the day is near when a more reverent attention will be 
lent to facts which are the key to much that confounds our scrutiny in our 
studies of human nature. 

Johann Jung-Stilling, born in "Westphalia, in Germany, 1740, was, like 
Kerner, a devoted Spiritualist. His " Theory of Pneumatology," translated 
into English by Samuel Jackson, was re-published in New Yoik, in 1851, 
with an introduction from the pen of our revered friend, the late George Bush, 
whom it was our fortune to introduce to some of the nheuotnffivA. <& ^som- 
nambulism, which we were investigating &t ^^ Vvega. ^>2SK\ft% «s^jwa*> ^ 
have been well versed in the facts wnich \ha m^\l^\a&arc& *& "\&A8k\*Mwe«» 
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so prominently before public attention. The phenomena of rnppii 

knocking he frequently notices, as i Jes of spirits announcing then . _ 

He was convinced of the existence of the spiritual budy. '-There 
is a natural and there is a spiritual body," Bays St. I'aul ; is Nov, not ii 

BtQlingwas uucon silently a "medium," He announced, mere than ten 
weeks before the oecurremv, the tragic fate of LavHter, who was shot by a 
soldier in Zurich, in 1799. Stilling wrote seasonably to Hess, and begged 
him to communicate the prediction to Luvater. The warning seems to have 
been unheeded. Stilling ■ presentiments of evil were sometimes very strong, 
and us unerring as they were strong. In his " Pnenmatology," he haa 
ii,ll.([ii] a great number of authentic narratives of apparitions and other 
phenomena indicative of spiritual powers. The " many-sided" Goethe was 
rjtilling's fellow-student at Strasburg, nnd became strongly attached to him. 
" I uracil him," savs Goethe, " to write his life ; and hi 
The promise was fulfilled. 

milling was well acquainted with the phenomena of animal magnetism. 
His experiments convinced him, as our own long since convinced us, thai iho 
mil does not require the outward organs of sense in older to bo able to bob, 
hoar, smell, taste, and feel, in a much more perfect state.* "Animal magne- 
tism," he says, " proves that we have an inward man, a sou], which is 
cons! i Luted of the divine spirit, lli «■ immortal spirit, possessing reason and 
will, and of n limimous l>..dy, which a inseparable from it. Light, electric, 
magnetic, galvanic matter, and i ther, rt j-; ■> .ii- to be all one and the tame aub- 
slance, under different modifications. The light, or ether, is the element 
which connects soul and body and the spiritual and material world 
together. 

"The ideas we form of the creation, and all the Bcience and knowledge 
reuniting from them, depend entirely upon our organisation. God viuwa 
every thing a- it is in itself. Fur, if lie viewed things in space, and as no 
space can Be MnosiTi d as really existing unless limited, the views which God 
tikes would therefore also be limited, which i a impossible; consequently no 
apace exists out of us in nature, but our ideas ef it arise aolelv from our 
If God viewed o 1 ' - 



exist in time, and thus again be limited. Now, as this is impossible, time is 
therefore also a mode of thinking peculiar to finite capacities, and not any 
thing due or real." 

From these principles, Stilling arrives at tho opinion that, sines time and 
apace are only modes of thinking suited to our present 6tale, it is impossible 
that rational inferences, though mathematically just, can serve to guide m 
into (be truths of the invisible world, when their premises are founded on 
modes of thinking adapted to the visible world, but deluding operations 
from I ho invisible. 

Perhaps this theory may explain why natural science makes such blunder* 
in its attempts to deal with the recent phenomena. 

• "The vision dial can see Ihmujh brick wills," uys Pro feasor William Pent™ (iBfial. 

■prfl !(■:■ . ■ 'i. hear, and see, 

and nils powiti of locojni.li.in. A> ill.: 1. 1 1 :.| ii]~ ii.i!::i :./':, J li.li ii.ii...:^,.- l.i- v. .r.,. r ir, ^'hich 
wim, as lie wing of the unfledged bird dciMMcs Ihc air in which ,1 may one 
wees in man indicate dim mighty lealm which llit Spirit is filled eternally 
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Shut your eyes, and you will see" — Joubert. 

Whereas the atheists impute the origin of these things to men's mistaking both their 
<lreams and waking fancies for real visions and sensations, they do hereby plainly contradict 
one main fundamental principle of their own philosophy, that sense is tine only ground of 
certainty and the criterion of all truth."— Cudworth. 

In the face of the opposing protestations of a negative materialism, there is 
•one great fact established by the positive testimony of the past and of our 
own age ; this, namely, that there are and have been such individuals as seers, 
somnambulists, mediums, exhibiting powers which wholly transcend those of 
our moral senses, and , who must derive such powers either from spiritual 
faculties of their own, superseding the physical and normal, or from com- 
munications with spiritual forces and intelligences external to themselves. 
The manifestations upon which our convictions of this fact are based are of 
•daily occurrence, and such as may be tested by all who will take a little 
trouble and exercise a little patience. 

More than thirty years ago, by a series of experiments which extended 
over a period of two years, we satisfied ourselves of the facta of animal 
magnetism, or mesmerism, including the higher phenomena of lucid somnam- 
bulism. Our opportunities of investigation were of daily occurrence, and 
such as to make imposture impracticable. We made many observations of 
high psychological significance, as we believe confirming most of the accounts 
of similar experiences by Puysegur, J)e Leuze, Dupotet, Chauncy Hare 
Townshend, and others. 

The interest of these observations has been, to a great extent, merged in 
the more comprehensive generalizations of modern Spiritualism, including 
the phenomena of animal magnetism, as well as of witchcraft and sorcery, 
and thus showing them all to be expressions of one great spiritual or 
psychical fact. 

Moreover, many of the most surprising phenomena of animal magnetism, 
though ridiculed and denied for a long time by the scientific world, are now 
admitted by the leading physiologists of the day. Science is just beginning 
to change its attitude of angry contempt for the less unbecoming position of 
inquiry and attention. One has only to read the medical and physiological 
writings of Dr. Carpenter, his admissions on the subject of somnambulism, of 
brain action without consciousness, and other unexplained mysteries, to be 
satisfied on this point ; for Dr. Carpenter now represents the most advanced 
.school of England in his department of physiology, and few equally high 
•contemporary authorities can be named. 

It is true that some of the more surprising facts of clairvoyance are still 
kept at a distance, on probation, even by Dr. Carpenter ; but they are no 
longer treated with that disdainful vituperation or easy indifference which 
the magnates of science observed towards them up to the year 1856. 

The phenomena of lucid somnambulism are a constant offence and stumb- 
ling-block to the modern materialistic school, of which Moleschott, 
Vogt, Feuerbach, and Buchner are active representatv^ft. T NS&i'Cc& ^ss^scfe?) 
of partisanship, these able writers deny «3\ w&^fc^^^^T^s^ 08 ^ 5535 * 
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in man, and seem to take it as a personal affront if we orodit them with Im- 
mortal * ml*. 

" It may appear singular," says Dr. Buehner, " that at all times those in- 
dividual U> wars the must steal on* for a personal continuance after dentil, whoat 
souls were scarcely worthy of such a careful nw rviii.ii" 

This iwiIm i>liilii>.iii>lirT "-■mill sijeui to look njj.in I In? Aue-ustlnes, Origenl, 
Pascals, Johnsons, and Goothos of the human race aa small specimens, com- 
pared with Dr. Buehner ! 

Ludwig Feuorbach (bom 1804) has the following- remark :— "No one who 
has eyes to see can fail to remark, that tho belief in the immortality of tho 
soul has long been effaced from ordinary life, and that it only cxista in the 
aubjcolive imagirintinn of individuals, still very numerous." 

That the belief in immortality has been largely effaced from tho ordinary 
life of many educated persons, is, we fear, but too true; but this is owing, in 
a groat degree, to tho circumstance, that the class of facts winch modern 
Spiriluabsm lina rc-vorilied bus 1 ».-< ■ 1 1 csilinlcd, by false tboorios and an. 
imperious ignorance from sciuntilic consideration. Belief in iinmortub'ty was 
more general in ancient times than now, if wo except the rapidly increasing 
body of Spiritualists. Even hip (rood a catholic as Frederick Selitogcl admits 
this. " Among those nations of primitive antiquity," be says, ''the doctrine 
of tho immortality of the soul was not a more probable hypothesis : it was a 
lively certainly, iike the leolin<r of one's own being." 

Anton Meaner (1734-1815) bears much tho same relation to animal 
magnetism tied Mi" Kate l'V\ does to modern Spiritualism. The fact of the 
influence of one human being by another, under certain conditions, through 
passesof the hand, nr by the simple exercise of tho will, wes known and 

Kta'sed long before Maimer introduced the subject anew to public attention, 
ant discoveries at Pompeii show that it was a modo of relief known 
there cenluncs jilto. Plautus. in " Amplrif.ryo." makes one of his characters 
ask, " How if I stroke him slowly with the hand, so thit he sleepe F" These 
majrriniic means of cure wore not only practised, but directions for them were 
inscribed on sacred tables and pills rs, and illustrated by pictures on the temple 
walla, so as to be intelligible to all. Apnlejus furnishes simitar evidences of 
the ordinary practice by the Romans of magnetic manipulations, to induce 
somnambulism and clairvoyance. In Livy alone, there are more than fifty 
instances in which ho refers to the literal fulfilment of dreams, oracles, 
prognostics by seers, &o. 

It was Mosmer's theory, that tho universe is submerged in an eminently 
suhlle fluid, which ho thought should ho named animal-magnetic fluid, 
because it can be compared to tho fluid of the magnet ; that this fluid 
impregnates all bodies, and transmits to them the impression of motion; that 
it insinuates ilself into, and circulates through, all the fibres of the nervous 
system; ami lhat ii may be accumulated, when the mngnelivter wills it, m 
buckets, tubs, &□., and especially in the organs of the magnetizer who 
transmits it to the magnetized. This hypothetical fluid will remind tho 
classical reader of tho"chain uniting all beings " ofHesiod, and tho "soul 
of the world" of Plato. 

"With Mesmer's operations began the modern interest in iiniinal magneiism, 
whateverits antiquity may bo. In 1778, he arrived in Paris, and for five or 
six years made a great noise by his experiments. The king appointed a 
commission, consisting of live mem hers of (he Royal Academy, and four 
members of the Faculty of Medicine, to report upon Mi-sinrr's exhibition. 
Franklin was a member of tho commission ; but be T 
and unable to attend its sittings. 
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The commission, in their elahorate Report, allow that in 'what they 
witnessed, there was something that seemed the working of a mysterious 
agent. They reduced Mesmer's exhibitions to four classes : first, those which 
could he explained on physiological grounds ; second, those which were 
contrary to the laws of magnetism; thiid, those where the imagination of the 
mesmerized person was the source of the phenomena : and fourth, facts which 
led them to admit a special agent. One member of the cemmishion, the 
eminent Lament de Jussieu, became a convert to Mesmer's views, and 
testified to " several well- verified facts, independent of the imagination." 

In the year 182G, the French Academy of Medicine appointed a second 
commission. They laboured diligently for five years, and presented a report 
(June, 1831) through Dr. Huason. It is signed by nine members of the 
commission, two only, Messrs. Double and Magendie, having declined to 
assist at the investigations. The commission admit nearly all the important 
facts of animal magnetism. 

44 It is demonstrated to us," they declare, " that magnetic sleep has been 
produced in circumstances where the magnetized persons have not been able 
to see or gain any knowledge of the means employed to determine it." The , 
xnagnetizer being in a separate apartment, and the subject wholly unaware of 
his intention, the sleep was induced through the mere operation of the magne- 
tizer's will. We have ourselves repeatedly tested this phenomenon here 
admitted by the commission. 

The Report speaks of a terrible operation (the removal of the right breast) 
which was performed by M. Cloquet upon Madame Plantin. During the 
twelve minutes that the operation lasted, the invalid, previously magnetized, 
" continued to converse calmly with the operator, giving not ihe slightest 
evidence of sensation." 

The late Dr. Valentine Mott, of New York, who was present at this 
operation, added his personal testimony in our presence to the truth of the 
foregoing statement. 

In regard to clairvoyance, the commission report several facts. Among 
others, they speak of a law student, M. Villagrand, whose eyelids were kept 
closed by the different members of the commission ; but who, nevertheless, 
recognized cards entirely new, and read from a book open before him. In 
short, the interior life, the perception of Ihe state of the body, the prevision 
of crises, the instinctive prescription of remedies, are forcibly attested in the 
Report. 

44 The magnetized person," it says, " can not only be acted upon, but he 
can, without his knowledge, he thrown into and aroused from a complete 
somnambulic condition, when the operator is out of his sight, at a certain, 
distance from him, and separated by doors. . . . The phenomenon of 
clairvoyance takes place even with the fingers pressed tightly over the eyelids. 
The previsions of two somnambulists, relative to their health, were realized 
with remarkable accuracy." 

The Academy was rather astonished at the Report, and for a long time 
refused to discuss it. But the experiments continued to multiply. Insensi- 
bility to pain, during terrible operations, was ono of the phenomena that was 
regarded as most wonderful. Pistols were discharged close to the heads of the 
somnambulists without making them start ; without even interrupting the 
sentence they had commenced. 

Facts like these could not long he ignored, nor could the Report of the 
eleven commissioners bo silently consigned to oblivion.. Tha tamtaoK^ *&»&. 
decided to discuss it ; and the result was, lYvsfc >ik«s ^fooaak V* ^c«&. ^^ 
Bsport, voting only for the autograph copy, w\im&i, *& QksvldN. <&wgssx».M»» 
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us, remains ehu', up in the archives of the Academy of Hodil insl "To deny 
those phenomena," ho says, "one muBt also deny Datum] ("iron ambu! ism, 
assuredly not lws extraordinary than magnetic •omnanibuliimi. Inasmuch 
U tho MwttOM of natural snmnnmbulisl". cannot bo denied (and who will 
deny it':). little will be gainei by cnta-lin" mesmerism " 

M. Qoonfct thus Bipreases himself: " My Homnuinbiilia's nrc so insensible 
to sound, that the very loudest noi^c*, proilneed iin- * pert nil y to them, do 
not eaiisn them tho slightest emotion. Yet IVy will always bam the 
magnettMt." A phenomenon we have onrselTce Frequently experienced in 
s unnarubnlists ; as wa also have the following, doseiibed by M. liostan: 
" Tho outward life itiihcs ; the somnambulist lives within him-elf. completely 
isolated from (he- exterior world ; this isolation is especially complete for the 
two senso-i of sight and hearing. . . . The eyes of the majority of 
aomnumhn lists are so insensible to light, that the lushes have been burned 
without their testifying the least impression ; if the lids are raised and tho 
fingers passed rapiilly in ii-.mt of the eve, r !i . • immobility i.'nn, ins complete. . . 
And yet they are conscious of ibe objects which surround idem ; liny uvoid 
with the trrcntca'. address obstacles in their path." 

The French commissioners mention some experiments in which rurc powers 
of deioet.ia.' lii-m-r were manile-t.'d bv s< niriiiinlniliflls. Internal symptoms, 
inappreciable, to the eye. were described by them, mid the correctness of 
th'i description afterwards verified liy u post-mortem ciuuiination of tho 

ln'iii'S. 

11. do Puyet'gur says of n pendant whom he had mapucliaed, " I have 
compelled him to move quirk 1 >■ about o-i Ids neat, ili it daneing to a tune 
which, shyiir,' mentally uns-lf, I mad" him repeat aloud. . . . T havo 
no occasion to speak to him ; I think in Lis presence , he understands and 
DRn tiu-." 

y first somnambulist tho 
g at the same lime ■ firm 
will to tho contrary, she was seised witti itrang convul-ivt movements. 
■ What is the matter with you f said I. 'Indeed,' she replied, 'you tell DM 
to awake, arid yet yoo da not wfl] that I ahull awake.' " Dr. Borlrnnd says 
that he has thrown into the somnambulic state n person a hundred leagues: 
from him. 

M. Filii-sior relates that a young somnambulist described at Peris, minute 
ly minute, the various acts, the attitudes, and even the secret thoughts, of 
her mother, who was at Arcis-iair- A lib", ''Every po.~Ml.le precaution," he 
adds, "was taken to ascertain the truth regarding this vision into space. 
'I'in.: inquiry was conducted by a family of intelligence and atiiet integrity, 
in connection with some conscientious physicians. The lueidness of lllle. 
Clarice was in all cases justified by the event.' 1 

Dr. Edwin l.ee, in his " Report upon the Phenomena of Clairvoyance" 
(London, 1848), mentions Ihe, case of the prediction of the death of the 
kini; of \V\,rl. ml'irc by two dilUiont s- nmaniluilisls : Ibe one having foretold 
the event four yi his beforehand ; the other, in Ihe spring of the sumo year, 
mentioned Ihe exact day, in the month of October, as also the disease 
(apoplexy). 

'■The enact coincidence," says Dr. Leo, "of the event with (be predictions 

ot doubted at StuttgBrdt ; and, a fortnight ago, Tr Klein, who is now in 

»land, Bccompanyinir Ihe Crown Prince of Wiirii tiibcrji. having been 

introduced tn me, 1 took the opportunity of asking him about the c' 

' ' ' In- ai know] oily ';J was as lias been stated, saying, nu 

*ss phywfaa to the king, who, on ftia matrons ot ^ 

which the aitatk occurred, was in very goodlieaWh end. spiWa" 
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Shelley, the poet, appears to have been partially somnambulic on several 
occasions. He was also sensitive to mesmeric influence. Williams, who was 
drowned with Shelley, savs in a note in his diary shortly before the event, 
'• After tea, ualked with Shelley on the terrace. . . . Observing him sensibly 
affected, I demanded of him if he was in pain ; but he only answered by 
saying, * There it is again ! there ! ' He recovered after some time, 
.and declared that he saw, as plainly as he then saw me, a naked child 
(Byron's Allegra, who had recently died) rise from the sea, and clasp its 
hands as if in joy, smiling at him. This was a trance that it required some 
reasoning and philosophy to wake him from entirely, so forcibly had the 
visions operated on his mind. 

Almost every family has its tradition of some event like the following : — 
The Pacific Hotel, in St. Louis, was destroyed by fire in February, 1858 ; and 
twenty-one lives were lust on the occasion. On the night of the me, a little 
t>rother of Mr. Henry Rochester, living at home with his parents near Avon, 
in the State of New York, awoke some time after midnight with screaming 
and tear 8, saying that the hotel in St. Louis was on fire, and that his brother 
Henry was burning to death. So intense were his alarm and horror, that it 
was with considerable difficulty he could be quieted. On the following day, 
at noon, the parents received a telegram from St. Louis, confirming the little 
boy's dream m every particular. 

Well-authtnticated instances of spontaneous clairvoyance like this could be 
-collected from the newspapers of the last ten years till the records would fill 
volumes. Not many years since a New Orleans merchant, being in Paris, 
woke up from sleep one night, having heard, as he thought, the voice of his son 
uttering the words, " Father, I'm dying." So much impressed was he by this, 
that he got out of bed, lighted a candle, and made a record of the occurrence, 
stating the exact hour by the clock, in his note-book. When he arrived in 
New Orleans, a few weeks afterwards, the first friend he met told him of his 
son's death, and added, "His last words were, 'Father, I'm dying.'" 
The merchant took out his note-book, pointed to the record, and afterwards 
learned that his son had died at the precise hour named, after making 
the proper allowance for difference of longitude between Paris and New 
Orleans. 

Bacon recognises a natural divination proceeding from the internal power 
of the soul. " The mind," he tells us, " abstracted or collected in itself, and 
not diffused in the organs of the body, has, from the natural power of its own 
essence, some foreknowledge of future things ; and this appears chiefly in 
sleep, ecstasies, and the near approach cf death." 

*' The phenomena of clairvoyance, prevision, and second sight," says De 
Boismont, " depend on a sudden illumination of the cerebral organ, which 
•calls into activity sensations that have hitherto lain dormant." 

Rather do they depend, we should say, on an intromission from latent 
spiritual forces, called into action by some abnormal conditions affecting the 
relations of the physical to the spiritual body. 

De Boiemont, whose work on •' Hallucinations " (Paris, 1852) has a high 
reputation in France, admits that some cases of prevision " appear to spring 
from an enlarged faculty of perception, a supernatural intuition," 

To our instances of clairvoyance in dreams, we add the following perfectly 
well-authenticated case, related (1858) by the Bev. Dr. Horace Bushnell. 
u Ab I sat by the fire," he says, *' one stormy November nighty ux. «.V&fa&i- 
parlour, in the Napa Valley of California, turn cam* \tl a. tmjs& "wsMwfc^ 
and benignant-looking person, with \ria wife. TYi* ^tko%« "**%5* ! ^Ss 
Yount, a man who came over into California, a* a\x*y^ x > -sb&t* *®»»^ 
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years ago. Here ho has liroit, apart from the great world and its qui 

acquiring an immense hindcd estate, and becoming a kind of a. '■ 
patriarch in thn country. Ilia tall, manly person, and lin gracious, puturnat 
look, as totally unsophisticated in tho expression as if he had never hoard 
of n philosophic doubt or question in his life, marked him as the trua 
patrini oh. 

" The conversation turned, I know not how, on spiritism and tho modern 
necromancy; and ho discovered a degree of inclination to believe in ilio 
reported mysteries. Llis wife, a much younger person, and apparently a 
Christian, intimated thai probiibly ho wits predisposed to this kind .if faith by 
a very peculiar experience nf his own, and evidently desired that he might 1)8 
drawn out by some intelligent discussion of his queries. 

"At my request, ho gave me his story. Admit six or seven year 1 : pievionBj 
in a mid winter's night, ho had a dream, in which ho saw what appeared to 
bo a company of emigrants, arrested Ivy the snows of the mountain*, and 
perishing rapidly by cold mid hunger. Hn noled the very cast of tho scenery, 
marked bv a bugo perpendicular front of white-rock liirl'i he saw tie- iinei 
cutting off what appeared to he tree-tops rising out nf deep gull's of snow ; ho 
distinguished the very features of the poisons, uud the look of their particular 
distress. 

"He woke, profoundly impressed with the distinct ness and apparent reality 
of his dream. At length he fell asleep, and dreamed exactly thu peine Jrciira 
again. In tho morning he. could in.l expel it from his mind. Fulling in, 
shortly, with an old hunter comrade, lie told him Hie story, mid was only tho 
more deeply impressed by his recognizing, without hesitation, thu scenorv nf 
the dream. This comrade had come over the Sierra by the Cuts on -Valley 
Pass, and declared that a spot in tho pnss answered exactly to his description. 
By this tho uiis..phi.,lic:iicd patriarch was decided, lie immediately collected 
a Company of men, with mulis :md blankets ai.il : II ueic.-sjry provisions. 
Tho neighbours were laughing, meantime, at his credulity. 'No matter,* 
said ho : 'I am able to do this, and I will ; for 1 verily believe that the fact 
is according to my dream.' Tho men wen: sent into the mountains, oner 
hundred and fifty miles distant, directly to the Carson- Valley Pass. And 
there they found the company in exactly tho condition of the dream, and 
brought in ibo zemnnnt alive." 

Dr. Biisbnell adds, that a gentleman present said to him, " Yon need have 
no doubt of this -, for we Calili. mines all I; now ibe fuels and (lie names of the 
families, brought in, who now look tipon our venerable Friend M a sort of 
saviour.'' These namea he gave, together with the residence of each ; and 

Dr. lia-hmll avers that he found the California us every where rea.lv t O'.ud 

tho old man's leslim >ny. ''Nothing could be mire natural tiinnforthe 
good- hearted patriarch himself I" add that the brightest thing in bis lite, 
and that which gave him tho greatest joy, was his simple faith in thai 

Instances similar to tho foregoing could be multiplied indefinitely. We 
have lieuid of tho case of tho brother of an ancestor of our own, whose ship 
was struck by lightning, the consequence of which was that he and his crew 
were compelled to escape from the wreck in the long-boat, where they were 
exposed fur many days, at an inclement season, in the middle of the Atlantic. 
The captain of n vessel sailing from the snme purl, dreamed of Seeing them, 



pressed by the vision, that he determined on altering; 



' conrre, sin) eWDg back in si inch of tho boat. This he did, against 
■ us of liia mates. On the moining of tins tiiiti iWj tm " " " 
"lelxiai, Mod rescued the occunants of it. 
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The phenomena of clairvoyance in the somnambulism induced by 
mesmerism were first noticed, in modern times, in the year 1784, by the 
Marquis de Puysegur, a disciple of Mesmer. That these phenomena afford 
conclusive evidence of spiritual faculties latent in man, and developed under 
^certain circumstances even in this life, is a conviction at which mo3t persons, 
who have <?iven much thought to the subject, have finally arrived. "We see 
no escape from the conviction. The added marvels of Spiritualism are hardly 
needed to give it force ; but let them be none the less welcome on that account. 

We need not multiply instances of clairvoyance, clairaudience, &c. The 
fact is established, if anv fact can be by human testimony. It needs but a 
single experiment with Mr. Charles H. Foster, in pellet-reading, to shatter 
the most elaborate structure of Saddncean materialism from turret to founda- 
tion stone. If the faculties of sight and hearing, in their highest manifesta- 
tions, are not dependent on their proper physical organs, who can rationally 
argue that they are likely to be destroyed by the dissolution of the physical 
bod v itself? 

Mr. S. B. Brittan, one of the earliest to accept the facts of phenomenal 
Spiritualism, remarks, "The individuality of man does not belong to his body; 
but inheres in a supra-mortal and indestructible constitution. . . . Within 
this corporeal frame there is another body of more ethereal elements. . . . 
If there were no inward form or spiritual constitution, the molecular elimina- 
tions would periodically destroy the identity of man." 

" Our soul," says Joubert, u is ever fully alive. It is so in the sick ; in 
those who have fainted ; in the dying; it is still more alive after death." 

" The soul," says Zschokke, himself a clairvoyant, " has the faculty directly, 
4md without inference, both of perceiving occurrences at a distance, ancj of 
being sensible of future events. The ancients, who knew as much as we do 
of the properties of the human soul, observed this inexplicable power of 
perception and foresight, especially in cases of nervous weakness, and in the 
dying." 

The Jews before Christ, and the Fathers after, believed that departed 
spirits lurked about images, spoke in oracles, controlled omens, and in various 
ways encouraged men to worship them. 

If human testimony is to be taken as of any account, compared with the 
mere speculations of closet professors, putting forth decisions on matters they 
Tefuse to investigate practically, this question of spiritual phenomena is 
decided. " Why, then," asks Cicero, " doubt the certainty of this argument, 
if reason consent, if facts, people, nations, Greeks, barbarians, our ancestors, 
:and the universal faith? If chief philosophers, poets, the wisest of men, 
founders of republics, builders of cities ? Or, discarding the united consent of 
the human kind, shall we wait for brutes to speak P" 

" Si divinatio est, dii sunt," if there is divination, there must be gods (or spirits), 
was a common saying of the ancient Romans. One authentic instance of 
-clairvoyance satisfied them of the great fact of spiritual existence. 

" That we should rather evolve from our present corporeal elements the body 
that is to be ours, than to begin existence de novo, says Townshend ; " that, 
in other words we should really possess a fundamental life, or body, incapable 
of passing away with the grosser covering that envelops it ; that, at death, 
we should retain something physicaUy from our actual condition, — seems 
pointed out to us by all the analogies of nature. 

" Everywhere we behold that one state includes the embryo of the next, not 
metaphysicallv but materially ; and entering on a new scene of ^T^^aRftk^^^ 
410 much a change as a continuation of VhaX, ^etvVtafcstA. T ©a»'vsrvw3^ 
rnenta of organs, intended in a higher vtagfe oi w&xw&'fci* Wfcfc ^swsfc* "* 
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found, uselessly, at it we™, appearing in the lower olassei 

tures; or, stranger utill, lying in embryo in the same ei 

only to bo developed ui another. The wings that form the butterfly lie ft 

'a tie worm. 

" We should then, n priori, expect to find the principle that individunliaos 
man, and is the true mwinm (rf bu tnsteni linn, attached to him from the begin- 
ning, nnd that Ihe germs of future capacities, physical not lees than intellec- 
tual, should be discoverable in his constitution. 

" The, diaaolalion of this coarser covering is, by ns, called death; Hint is, 

9 asem unto men to die : hut with oar inner body wo never pari. ; and, con- 
lequeutly, by that no still retain our hold upon individual eritlence. As 
Leibnitz has remarked, 'There is no such thing as death, if that wind bo 
understand with rigorous ami metaphyseal accuracy. Tim soul never quits 
enmpleiolv Ihe body with which it is united, nor does It pass from <jno body 
into another with which it hail no conned ion before : a metamorphosis lake* 
place ; but there i* no metempsychosis.'* 

" Man is shown by the facta of mesmerism to be capable of increased sen- 
sitive power. To what end. if hereafter this incrouso of power 1 ■■ . ■ ■ 
permanent ? Would wings ho f. ilded in the worm if they wcro not one day 
to enable it to fly? We cannot think so poorly of creative power, or of 
thrifty nature. . . . Wretched, indeed, must bo the view of man which 
confines him to this hank nnd shoal of time; which doGC not regard him, 
■nil all his glorious endowments, as intended far a *™ /if cxitleiiein" 

It will 1ms seen, as we proceed, that lie- •pii-ilnul hypothesis is not the only 
One which human ingenuity lias invented for the phenomena of oluiivo; ance 
and .if Spiritualism, llr. II. G. Atkinson, who was associated with Mil* 
Martinenu some years since in the authorship of an atheistic boot,-, in which 
some of the phenomena of mesmerism were accepted and attributed, as Ihey 
were by Dr. KUintwii, to eselunively material raiuw, piofesses to I hi not at 

all It m-.-eienr, d liy the added wonders of Spirrl iNili-m. Be admit* them 

all, but is too uncompromising a Comtoan to allow that Ihey point to any 
thing outside of this burner of Iksli and blood. 

Seers nnd spirits may protest as much as they please : nay, the latter 
may show themselves in their habits as they lived,— Mr. Atkinson is 
inexorable. 

"I think it can now be shown," he says, referring to Ihe spiritual 
phenomena, "that thero is not any tent mesliol dittinitioH bftKHH t/tiM 
tztmorditmry fuel s miii Ike ardiunrj/ niirs ofer<rii-diift life '. " 

Shut out from the spiritual hypothesis by his whole past philosophy, Mr. 
Atkinson consoles hiuisi If, alter the manner of the antedilnvi.iTi i I 
who, according to the profane, was shut out from the urk by Noah, and 
who revenged himself on the patriarch by telling him that "it was no 
sort of co a sequence ; for ho believed it was not going to bo much of a shower 
after all." 

A fact of importance, in connection with (he history or animal mae-netism, 
has been recently brought to light by the French Spiritualists. This fact 
ia no other than that the lnsigMtist ; of France itntieipatcd by at lenst half* 
oentury. Ihe knowledge, since made tho world's properly liy the event* at 
IIvi!esvil"e ; a fart which in proved by tho publication of the correspondence 
of tho two celebrated French magnetic philosophers, Messrs Billot and 
Deleuze, in two volumes, in 1836. This corresponden 

• tfifemerfhtit, a clinnEt of form or iliapc ; Ifinsfurnialion, Mrtcmfsyihiil 
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1829 ; and in it we find M. Billot asserting that there are none of these 
marvellous things that he has not witnessed during the last thirty years.* 

This carries his knowledge of spiritual phenomena hack as far as 1789, the 
period of the commencement of the French Revolution ; into the period, in 
tact, of Lavater, Jung Stilling, Kerner, Goethe, San Martin, &c. These 
phenomena, not only known to, but avowed by those distinguished men, 
were, it now appear*, equally well known to MM. Billot and Deleuze, who 
as scientific men, had not, however, dared to reveal them. The sects of the 
Initiated and the llluminati were well acquainted with these phenomena in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; and the only difference to note is, 
that then they were familiar only to a few who kept a knowledge of them 
to a certain extent secret, and that now they are familiar to the public at 
large. 

But there is another circumstance especially noteworthy in this discovery 
of Spiritualism amongst the magnet ists, which is, that the class of scientific 
men among them has bean as a body stoutly opposed to the admission of 
Spiritualism as a fact. In England, we know with what pertinacity Dr. 
Elliotson and others resisted for many years the conviction that spiritual 

ghenomena underlie those of Magnetism ; or, in other words, mesmerism. 
o in France, Dupotet, Morin, and the rest of them fought hard against this 
conviction ; and so much so, that M. Morin, the successor of Baron Dupotet, 
has constantly resisted the invitations of the Spiritualists to witness spiritual 
phenomena. 

Here however, we have the curious fact of two of the most celebrated 
magnetic philosophers of France, avowing after a concealment of the fact 
through a career of half a century, that they all the time, whilst prosecuting 
their magnetic inquiries, had become fully aware of other and still more 
wonderful phenomena supervening and arising out of those inquiries which 
they prosecuted with no such expectations. These arose like apparitions 
upon them, startling: and astonishing them, like the genius which stood before 
Aladdin when he rubbed his lamp, meaning only to polish it, and with no 
idea further from his mind than that his friction was the invocation of a spirit. 
So MM. Billot and Deleuze, experimenting only in magnetism, and expecting 
none but strictly natural though abstruse results, found that they were 
pressing on those secret and mysterious springs and laws of life which awake 
the attention of the inhabitants of the invisible, and cause them to manifest 
their presence. 

It is still more remarkable that these two great magnetists — who had 
published, each, work after work, and whose names were famous in that 
science — did not work in company, or with a knowledge of each other's 
proceedings. Thoy had each their own avowed theory, differing greatly one 
from the other ; and these they had propounded and defended with zeal and 
persistency, till they had acquired a certain character of antagonism. All 
this time, however, their writings bore to the ordinary reader no traces of any 
thing but the legitimate facts and doctrines of magnetism. But, to these 
great antagonist magnates of science, there was something in their language 
which awoke a more than ordinary sensation in each other ; and, opening a 
correspondence, they began to approach each other, putting forth the delicate 
feelers of an intense curiosity, grounded on a conviction that each possessed 
secret knowledge that he had not yet laid open to the light, and that this 
knowledge was, in reality, the property of both. They had each a conscious- 

* For this abstract of the correspondence, we are largely indebted. \.<* *. ^kmx \$i "^V-SSasD*. 
Howitt (July t868\ We can mention no man who \\as bettwmot^ e^xt^x^vxI^SaJ&G&S^ 1 * ^ 
courageous in his advocacy of the truths of Sp\rilua\\sm taa&l&t . T&.wnxx. 
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Bess that, whilst they had been going 

thay had bean trim din'; the M [round, aim! warotwir 

life which Urn' h;i< I iiu li. ri-.i hi I !i-n IV ach othor and from mankind. 

On the '24 tii of March, 18^9, M. Doleuze wrote to M. Bill it, n' uain- 

tlia: oortllin m Kfnetisani nvi.li> thoi! ci)ii rinionta out of mora cm ■ 
this implied censure liill it rrplioil, on the, 9th of April, lhnl modem mairno- 
tiaors hid many liumilia'.i.ius to aulfei from tin- ietilntisioi of tlioir eot'frtrtt ; 
but ho ni" abandoned hia enase to t"i id. who hud done sreat things fi.r him. 
"Yes;" said I in. advancing mora boldly, " I have seen, I have understood nil 
that it ik permilte 1 tii man to see and know!" Still Roiri" further in hit 
enthiiHiinui, ond stimulated by the conviction that Delauss himself had 
arrived at discoveries likHii-. own, Ik: Kay*. ■' l\rmit mi; to observe that all 
th.it yuii «rita seems to mo to be tiny imr- urriire wrusA inn after thought). 
Your theory in only .1 solemn mat to avoid scandalising the ttpritt firf who 
will have nothing of tho positive." 

The iuo was now brolion, and the two great masnetiets proceed to maka a 
clean lirvn.il i if it to onrli other. M. ltd bit, iiovml lii'li ss, in by far tho more 
open, and ia ready to thrnw olf the cautious- disjoin" that they both hud worn 
for so siini viar. Ii. turns mil., in i.lio t'-nJ, that, they havn sean nearly all 
the. |iliiiiiiiim / ini ijf modern Spirit mil ism. -apparitions, elevations of the 
into the air. tho fact of material substances In inn 1 brought by spirits, nl 
and posai'ssiunu by apirtla, and nearly all lliB wonders which tho 
pliil'"i"|i'H'Lis arid the priests of Jillfrrnt ohiu'rlits linvo declared hm liuths -, 
and nil thia, bo it remembered, tun; Ik-I.to lIio knocking at ilyd'-n 
up tho jrre.it drama of renewed spirit-intercourse in our time. I!nt it will be 
iiiliTCJlin .- to train thil remarkable correspondence a little further in ita 
natural course. 

On tho 27lh February, 1SS0. ST. Billot writes to M. Deleuxe, assuring him 
that he stated In him tho whido truth rr-nvilir.u the i.-xlr:iord nary phi-ie-im-iiu, 
rnniiiloslt-d thi-mwli bis clitii vuvmlu. Mademoiselle Mril.hieu, and that he 
will never deviate from tliia in. hia ciimmiiuhiilion of his c poriences ; and 
ho pnii-ood.i lo reveal to liini things which, ho says, lira will prut 'ably regard aa 
reveries, and then adds, " You would not havo combated the theory 
of apirita lor those furly year?, if. like me, you bad kid under your eves and 
your hands the masses of facts which havo compel le I in" to adopt it " ftp then 
j;iv...- s Hue h ■ 1 1 lit i Lir_- facta conorrr.iiiL.' ;i elairV'.\anlc in a stiilo of wakefulness. 

licleuae., on tho loth of Mm-, avows that ho baa -con lucids in dial state. 
" llr. Chase," bo Suva, "rnporta having aeon tho Bamo ;" mid then he ma Vol 
the candid cnrifcasiiin, '■ I havo suppi-o^aed miuiv limits in my works, because, 
itwaa not yet the time to disclose them," Billot, on tho loth of Juno, touehrs 
on ccitaiii [inriiculjirs of aoTiiiiaml.nliain which Ihlousc in hit wriiin-.-* bud 
Hffiijto.l l.iii-.al us ioox]iliriil,lo ; but In' iiisimiatf'S that ho is ^iii:,- .uli.-lird 
that Ihoy now iinderalaml pm-Ii cllirv on tho-e points. Aflcr rcfcniin; to 
vnrii.us p.is-a h 'ea in Dcleuie'a writiuija, " lictwcon us. Monsieur,"' oontinuel 
IJilli'l, "wii.it mird uf au much reserve ? In spilo of your reticences, I under- 
Hand yon," 

In bis reply, on tho 24th of September, IVku/.o treats of mat lor at ijreat 
length, and "t lii-sl profesaus to think that the only Ihinu' "hiih pruvos tho 
Cooiuiiiiiii.-iil inn uf S[.iri!s uiili in. inn appantioiia ; but aeain, thawiinr a little 
more, bo say, if his health pot mil, he will write an article in the " HotiYmh" 
on fisvcliital pin iiiain.oa. iu wliich ho will free himself from the reserve wbioh 

hu too, hitliprto imposed on himself, and of which M. Billot bus dWin. 

real cause. "These facia," )io says, "aronowsonuinorDuaundBO wall ki 
thai it is lime la speak tho truth. " 
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On the 24th of June, 1831, Mr. Billot wrote to M. Delenze, that in reading 
his works, he had seen that certain phenomena had been already familiar to 
him before he himself had entered on his career, and that there was nothing 
of the marvellous of which he had not been a witness during the thirty or 
forty years of his magnetic experience. •* If you have not made mention of 
these things," he added, " you have lost your reason for keeping silence." To 
this 21. Delenze, on the 9th of July, re] died that he had designedly avoided 
the statement of marvellous facts, considering it not always necessary to show 
these to the incredulous, as being indeed not the most likely way to convince 
them. 

Billot then went on much further with his cautious correspondent, who, 
though he did not reveal much, was forced to confess that his friend had 
penetrated into his secret, and that be knew a great deal. " The time," said 
Si. Billot, " is come when I ought to have no further concealment from you. 
I repeat that I have seen and known all that is permitted to man to see and 
know. I have been witness of an ecstacy, not such as Dr. Bertrand imagines, 
but I have seen magnetic clairvoyants with stigmata. I have seen obsessions 
and possessions, which have been dissipated by a single word : I have seen 
many other things, which others have seen also, but which the spirit of this 
age has not permitted them to reveal. I am an esprit fort ; and that which 
the priests have not been able to do now for many years, magnetism has 
accomplished. The truths of religion hare been demonstrated by it.'* 

He then proceeds to relate some of these revelations, which very much 
resemble the teachings of the ancient philosophers, mingled with those of 
Christianity, — doctrines which prepared the way for the inculcations of 
Spiritualism. Superior intelligences, he say?, presented themselves ; presided 
at stances, and manifested themselves by the delicious odours which they dif- 
fused around them. The ambrosia of the mythologists, the odour of sanctity 
x>f the Church were discovered to be realities. Evil and unclean spirits also 
presented themselves; but the clairvoyants immediately recognised them 
(July 23, 1831). These and other statements, M. Billot says, which he 
extracted from the journals of the seances f could never have seen the light of 
day, had he not deemed it for the interest of the great science to confide them 
to the bosom of prudent and discreet friendship ; and, on the 9th September, 
he announces that he is about to proceed to more substantial proofs of the 
apparition of spirits — such as, he says, it will be impossible to deny or to 
diminish: for these spirits were tangible; you both saw and touched them. 
Perhaps, ho adds, M. Peleuze may think these things a little too marvellous 
for belief; hut his doubt will no longer be pardonable when he may touch 
them himself, and touch them again. What he says on September 30 must 
convince the most sceptical : there is neither illusion nor vision. He and 
his co-secretaries have seen and felt, and he calls God to witness the truth 
of it. 

On the 6th of November, 1831, Deleuze writes, that he is greatly grieved 
that the state of his health and his great age will not permit him to make a 
journey to see M. Billot, as ho most anxiously desires ; that the immortality of 
the toul is proved to him, and the possibility of communicating with spirits ; but 
that, personally, he has not Reen facts equal to those cited by Billot. Never- 
theless, persons worthy of all confidence have made the like reports to him. 
44 1 have this morning," he continues, " seen a very distinguished physician, 
who has related to me some of your facts, without naming yon, and who gave 
sne many others of a like character. Amongst others, his clairvoyant* ««mm& 
material objects to present themtelvn. I know n<A. ^\v*\, \* Hkvv^«. <& ^*fcss^ 
though I am a§ certain of the sincerity oi m$ ia»&tt*\ tcwok* *^ *- ^^ ^ 




jours. I cannot conceive how spiritual boings ate able, 
objects." 

if- Billot, on the 25th of June, 1S32. wrote that in the ill 
Sprritniilir-ni the question is not of opimant but e>! fartt : these are 
* men lend lo the truth ; hut neither the niaguclisers nor the magu 
reproduce these at will. 

On another occasion, M. Dttthzo remarks that "the ehiirvnynnt . . 
Wtpfarti in numerable. He calcbes them with an extreme rapidity : he inns, 
in a minute, through a series of ideas which, under ordinary I -in ■inusinrn e$, 
would demmd many hours. Time epoms to disappear he fore liim lie U 
himself nstoni-heil nt the variotv nod r.ipiditv of these reflexions, lie is led 
to atlrilin;c them I" the inspiration of another inlelliironeo Anon, bo 
perceives in liim -id!' Ibis new L-ing. Tie considers himself in (he clairvoyant 
sleep a different person from himself awake, lie spunks of himself in the 
tliir I person, as some one whom he has known, on whom ho comment.*, -vlmtn 
he advises, and in whim ho takes more or less interest, aa if himself in 
lOmnauibuli.iiu nod himself awakn were twn different persons." 

M. Dcleuze finishes by urging SI. Billot to publish bin eipcr ■ 
with his liili'i.niil caution cnunsi'ls him to siipress the most astounding fn< ts. 
Billot her. .h -ill v determines to victimise himself for the truth, to bmvo tho 
sarcasms of the learned ; "For," ho observes, " to talk of spirits in France, 
where tho maturity of tho msjrnetists hold last by their accepted theory, of 
merely material agencies, i* to be.-. mi. ■ an object Df contemptuous pity." 

He was alio aware of another difficulty, — the uncertainty of securing 
successful ■■■'■' '•"■'• .' wh ifh, whilst the causes affecting [hem urn hut partially 
understood, so often tail in the presence of the determinedly sec[ ticnl, 

tbieh was tho correspondence of the two celebrated magnetisls, at a timo 
when Spiritualism in its present phase was yet unheard of. The groai 'nets 
of spiritual life thus bursting upon them in pursuance nf their si iontifie 
e* pi aim en is in magnetism, unit in opposition lo nil thrir prejudices, as well as 
most contrary to (heir oxpoclulious. must ho regarded as 0110 of the nnwt 
Cniioua and most interesting events in the Simula of Spiritualism. Besides 
the tians|Mirt of material objeets by inviaihlo agents, the spirits "Inch. 
MB ..'iit 1 to them were solid to the touch, as they have so of, en mad" I hem- 
solves since. Living persons were elevate.! in the air in their •^■ut". Dr. 
Schmidt, of Vienna, and l>r. Chnrpiguon, of Orleans, also uive some .sirring; 
. :. ■■ : i a-n: fan's, or cadaverous ellluvia issuing I [■■■ .-H | .n i" orinionro 

spirits wb ieli presented them". 'Ives : the ir.-sl startling eoiiinoin' nlions of fuels 
otherwise unknown were made; iiud l.licv bad cases of obso.-sion and p.s-c:.»ion 
as well as of successful esorciain. 

After all the confossions of M. Tb-1. uzc. lie afterwards was greatly tempted, 
like Sir David Brewster, to recover favour with his scientific i.nd iici.tlulous 

conl.. , ii|...raries. Becoming one of the chiefs of magnetic intHntion. 1 mtoa- 

vonred to weaken or to neutralise tho force of his avowals. A gentleman v> ill 
instructed in these mysteries, wrote to him thus: " You have nidoa v. .!<■■! to ratify 
your MfcdSTB, in voi:;- journal, attain st. the system of the magnotislsnl I In: North, 
who admit superhuman powera as intermedin h sin eci-tain line., netic phenomena. 
I would take Ihe liberty of observing to yeu that this is net at all a svstem 
With them: but the simple enunciation of a fact, that a great number of their 
somnambulists, raised to a high doinee of lucid i I v, ii ive asserted that they 
were illuminated and conducted k a spiritunl guide." 

The nnswer of lloleuzo is worthy of attention : '■ The fact" which 
jirnvo the communication of souls snrinrnted from matter with those wl 
itill aaitixl to it, ara inn um arable, as 1 know. Tteao — 
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religions, are believed by all nations, are recorded in all histories, may be- 
collect ed in society ; and the phenomena of magnetism present a great number 
of them. Yes : a great number of somnambulists have affirmed that they 
have conversed with spiritual intelligences; they have bean inspired and 
guided by them : and I will tell you why I have thought it best not to insist 
on such fact 8 and proofs of spirit communication. It is because I have feared 
that it might excite the imagination, might trouble human reason, and lead to* 
dangerous consequences." 

Deleuze did not, when thus challenged, walk backwards out of his previous- 
avowals, like some on the other side of the water : he was only timid and 
cautious, not untruthful. The frank bravery of M. Billot, in regard to a 
truth which he knew would be unpopular, is deserving of the highest praise. 

The author of these valuable papers has given a number of other instance* 
amongst the magnetists who have arrived at the same conclusions as MM. 
Billot and Deleuze, in the same manner. They have found themselves in 
contact with unmistakable spirits, when they have been expecting merely the 
operations of magnetic laws. Amongst these were M. Bertrand, physician, 
and member of the Royal Society of Sciences. Baron Dupotet declared that 
he had redi>covered in magnetism the epiritology of the ancients, and that he- 
himself believed in the world of spirits. 

44 Let the savant" he says, 44 reject the doctrine of spiritual appearances as 
one of the grand errors of the past apes ; but the profound inquirer of to-day 
is compelled to believe this by a serious examination of facts." 

Dupotet usserts the truth of all the powers assumed by antiquity and by 
the church, by all religions, indeed, such as working miracles and healing the- 
sick. 4< When," he says, 44 lightning, or other powerful agents of nature, pro- 
duce formidable effects, nobody is astonished ; but let an unknown element 
startle us, lot this element appear to obey thought, then reason rejects it ; and, 
nevertheless, it is a truth ; for we have seen and felt the effects of this terrible- 
power." Terrible, however, only when nature is not understood as Spiritualism 
has revealed it. * 4 If/' adds Dupotet, 44 the knowledge of ancient magic is lost, 
the facts remain on which to reconstruct it." He exclaims, " No more doubt, 
no more uncertainty : magic is rediscovered." 

He then gives a number of phenomena produced of a most extraordinary 
kind, and laughs at those brave champions of science, who, far from danger, 
talk with a loud and firm tone, reason on just what they themselves know, 
and pay no regard to the practical knowledge of others; who, in fact, hugf 
their doubts, as we, with more reason, hug our faith. 

These avowals were made in 1840, long before the American phenomena or 
tho e of Vienna were heard of. But as Spiritualism began to show itself as a 
distinct faith, the majority of mngnetists took the alarm. Those who, like- 
Messrs. Bertrand, D'Hunin, Puysegur, and Segnin, had stood on the very 
threshold of Spiritualism, began to step back a step or two, and to shroud 
themselves in mystery, and to shake their heads at the prospect of awful 
consequences in pushing further on such a path. 

14 The magnetic forces cannot be explained," said Puysegur. " We have- 
no organs," said M. Morin, " for discovering spiritual beings." 4< The real 
causes of apparitions, of objects displaced, of suspensions, and of a great 
portion of the marvellous," said D'Hunin and Bertrand, "are inscrutable." 

Segnin, who thought that magnetism would revolutionize the whofa of 
science, starts, and stands still : he finds himself on the brink of a precipice. 
Inaccessible to danger, however, M. Seguin would wish to pursue his reaeaxchftA\ 
but wisdom commands him to stop on the e&gfe oi va. t^f&Vtx^&.^^^^fias&O^^ 
affirm*, can ever pass with impunity. 
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before [hem when they desire only to deal with this. 

Doubt, " Thsre is an agent in (pace, whence we ourselves, our inapirarion, 

and our in I olligon cc pr "•■■':>{ ; and tli.it agent is the spiritual world which sur- 
round s us." A step further, and the niagnetists were uware that they must 
cut the cable which held thBm to the rest of the scientific world, and float n way 
into the ocean of spiritual causation. They must consent to forfeit the name 
of philosophers, and to Buffer that of fanatics in the moutha of the matoriaJ 

We find in a lata number of the " London Spiritual Mo (rapine," a paper, by 
I!r. It. II. Drown, on the relations of elairmyi.noe to the fuels of Spiritualism. 
We do Inil. condense hia admirably clear iiud logical statement in the remarks, 
■n the subject, which follow : — 

" It is nil clairvoyance 1" Such ia the objection made by many who hare 
slightly investigated iho spirit ii-.l phenomena. Thua it is that Spiritualism 
has eomo to the aid of clairvoyance. Before the advent of Spiritu.il ibid, clair- 
voyance was denounced as the great "humbmi" of the day. Nearly all the 
scientific nieo of the land shuiili lin •>- liciids. mid lamented I he credulous, 
wonder-loving ignorance of poor human naluro. Now, as the world moves, 
and a* the pbenomena of Spiritual ism come up, Iheso same wise gentlemen 
would uae what they denounced us the " humbug" of yestordav us the truth 
of to-ilnv ■ I hat is. to help them to explain ■ F ■ . - . ■ more advanced Facts. 

"It is all clairvoyance!" Hut what is clairvoyance? Its phenomena may 
ha briefly described as follows : Persona thrown into the somnembulro trance 
by animal magnetism, thrur.gh the agency of an operator, or fulling into tho 
iome state involuntarily, hove been known to set- without the aid <f the physi- 
cal or external org nw of vision, and d-iili'-nl I he uiMitau »f light. Hooks art 
rend as well in the darkness of night us in the full cJaro of noonday, i il.jecis mul 
scenes at groat distances, far l'cvoud the reneh of tho external organ a of vision, 
areaeoo and described. Tho clear sight of the clairvoyant mind not only pene- 
trate:, Hi ron trh the most. oparpi" and den^o ,a distances but. ids-, sees thoi lir-iighti 
Ulat bud and Id.iawiu in the inmost recesses of the soul. The prist is illumi- 
nated, and its nu fl t hidden passages revealed; and the future, hidden by an 
impenetrable veil from the norma] eye, prophet ieally presents its vol unrolled 
panorama. 11 tii I stamps upon the clairvoyant mind the impress of its coining 
form, Thil '«■ ■ ItirvoyKQM, Now let mo ask the candid investigator what it 
it that trrn tritliniil Ih, plit/sirnliws. nnd ir,lh',ut /in iwfiitaiir' of light < 

It is evident that neither the optic nerves nor the crystalline lens are on- 

Soyrii bv those who rend a book, amid the darkneFB of midnight, unaided 
"a amide rav or light. The answer to thii question is all-impDrlant ; for 
irein,hiddeu. lies the -,.l.|i-n l;cy which will md-ok all the mys^eiicsot ^j.irit- 
aalism. What is normal si^ht ? What is it that ste< when Urn natural or 
external eye, together with liL-ht, nro the mediuma of perception ? It is 
evident that tho mere fluid called light cannot see, neither can the lens or 
humours of i ho eye, nor the optic nerve, nor :■ combination of these ; for light 
and visual organs are only the media by which perception is conveyed to that 
mysterious someiliim- which lies bidden within. 

In ordinary or normal sight, thrco things ere employed : the object, the eye, 

id the light which serves as the connecting link or medium of contact bet ween. 

,e eye and the object. The eye. like a beautiful am! delicate camera obscure, 

painls with fidelity the picture of the exterior world upon tho n' : 

-' imtewrttl soul whiili ttandt behind tht curtain, and jam o 
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Let the soul be absent, and sight ceases, though the organ he perfect ; it 
becomes but a common camera obscura, — the mere arrangement of parts for 
the production of a picture. The picture is peifect, but there is no spectator. 
When a person falls into a state of profound abstraction, the eyes, though 
open, often cease to convey any idea of sight to the soul. This is because the 
attention of the spectator behind the curtain is turned in another direction : 
he does not regard the panorama which moves along the darkened curtains or 
the eye. The materialists reply to this, that sight is not the result of the 
attentive perception of the soul to the pictorial sensations of the optic nerve. 
They tell us that the soul has no separate and distinct existence apart from 
the body. Light, they claim, is but sensation ; and sensation is the result of 
organization. When the organization ceases, sensation will cease ; and when 
sensation ceases, the whole being ceases to bo ; for organization and sensation, 
say they, compose the whole of man : there is no soul. 

This method of argument is plausible. But the moment that sight im- 
proved to exist without the use of either light, sensation, or any cf the physical and 
material organs of vision, the whole pyramid of their logic falls to the ground. 

Thus it is that clairvoyance furnishes the most conclusive answer to the 
materialists, and presents the most satisfactory proof of the existence of the 
soul, separate from the body, residing within it, generally employing its 
organs for the reception of ideas, but at times acting independently of them, 
and obtaining information without their aid. By clairvoyance, we have thus- 
shown the truth of the first proposition upon which Spiritualism rests, — the 
existence of a dual nature in man, a soul as well as a body. 

To many minds, familiar with the facts of Spiritualism, all arguments in. 
proof of the soul's immortality will seem as superfluous as it would be to- 
argue to a photographer that pictures can be made by the aid of light. To- 
them the question is no longer an open one ; for to them the fact of spiritual 
existence has been proved, as far as it can be to our limited human faculties. 
Enough has been given to satisfy them that to give more might be to cross 
some of the purposes of this disciplinary mundane existence. And so they 
wait serenely for the dawn of the great morning. 

" Soon the whole, 

Like a parched scroll, 
Shall before our amaze*d sight unroll ; 

And, without a" screen, 

At one burst be seen 
The presence wherein we have ever been." 



CHAPTER Vin. 

MISCELLANEOUS PHENOMENA. 

" Oh, hearts that never cease to yearn f 
Oh, brimming tears that ne'er are dried ! 
The dead, though they depart, return. 
As if they had not died ! 

" The living are the only dead ; 

The dead live — never more to die ; 
And often when we mourn them fled, 
They never were so nigh f 

Wbtx authenticated accounts of apparitions of lYv* &«^^^t^^\»Vs«!n^N** 
Wr. Owen's "Footfalls on the Youndaxy oi kTt4titastNR<s&&;' k «k.W*=*.- 
Howitt'a comprehensive " History o£ tW&x^ti^sx&r 
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^" saye Mr. Howitt, ■ 

vnluiiiiiLuUj nw. yi i nl Unit im ovulcinn that lias resisted nil efforts 
it. Amougsl those of recent limes io that which warned Lord Lvtlleli . .. 
dream, of the day and hour of hia dentil: tho truth of which has been 
assailed in vain. Knuitlly well initialed i. that which appeared to Dr Srott 
in Uruud-stroot, London, mid font In in lo disc nor the liile-dceds of n genlle- 
man in Somersets him, who wuuli) .■[(,•■] n ii-c have lust liis c -tali- in u lawsuit 
with two corn-ins. Thai which drove I. inly l'cnniman and her family out of 
a house in Lislo at (ho cniiLmcuccmciit. of llie French Itevolulion, is well 
known and authenticated. ThuL which announced to Sir Charles Idea's 
daughter at Wallhain in Essex, three miles from Chelmsford, her dealh thilt 
day at twelve o'clock, and which took place then, is related 1-v a lii.-ln.ii of 
GfouccBter. That of Dorothy Dingle, related by the Ilev. Mr. Ruddle, a 
il or inn I. in of Ijuiili'CKUjn in (Vrnw.ill, nr: lining ill |6<ii"), is wiii] known. 

Still more ecleb in toil in Unit of I.md '!'.'■ r to J.adv Beresfoid, to wnrn her 

against :■ niott miserable ti.hi 1 in 1:0. and to ]ii edict the. mariiiige. of liis (Lord 
Tyrone's] daughter with Ludy Beiealbrd's >un, mid her own J [nth nt I hi- age 
of li.iiiv-M'Vt'ii. In proof of the reality of this ghostly visit, the spirit look 
hold ut In 1 ladyship's, wrist, which hocame marked indelibly, so that she 
always wore a block ribbon over it. The apparition to Dr. Donne of hia 
living tiiln. when lie was in l'mia. reproaonting ihe death of his child, is 
related by Ur. Donne himself : that of the htheroFthaDukeof Jtin.kiii-.lu™, 
warning hia son of hia appr. nchin-f i'.ile, in well attested. Baxter lelalea 
several caws a.- t-tiuiiuuiiic.ii ted in liim at litat band, lint of nil eases, ancient 
and modern, nono aru better iinllni.lii nti il limn that of Captain Wheatcroft, 
who fell at ibe storming of I. ml; now in 1S57." 

Jn this last cuso, tho apparition presented itself to two different lad ?>->*, one 

of thorn the wife of Captain Winn Inn .ft. Ni.reonld it he said that the rents! 

mated [he apparition of Ihe same figure, to the other. Mrs. 

Wliciisi .to ft was at the time at Camhriilne. and Mis. N in London ; and 

it w. is not n 'I'll week a nftof ihi.i un 11 [-[■.-! n. n that either knew what the other 
had seen. Those who would explain the whole on the principle of chance 
cuiruiilciicc, have a treble event to lake into account ; ihe apparition to Mrs. 

N , that 10 Mra. Wheatcroft, and the actual time of Captain WheatcrolY» 

death, each tallying rsiictly with ihe other. 

Examples of apparitiona at the moment of death might bo multiplied 
without number. In the ease of the \V\ nv.ii.t up] .11 it inn, which look place 
October Ij, 17S5, at .Sydney, in the inland "of Cape Breton, off Nova Scotia, 
Sir John Sherbmoke. and General {.'••;• rge WynysrJ, then youn^ men, bolh 
witnessed il at the same moment. "1 have heard," said Shcrbrooke, " of a 
man being pale its death ; but I never aaw living face assume the appear- 
ance of a corpse, except Wyuymil's at tli.tt mument." Both remained 
silently gazing on tho figure as it passed slowly through the room, and 
eni (■re J the bed-chamber, canting on young Wynynrd a look of melancholy . 
affliction. The oppression nf its picseiuo was no sooner removed, than 
Wynvtud, grasping his friend's arm, exclaimed, "Great God ! my brother!" 

They instantly i'loeccileil to the boilrnom, searched, but found il untenanted. 
The case was mude known to their brother ntricerB. With the utmost anxiety 
they waii ml tor letter.- from l-ln gland. At loiigth came a letter to Hherbrooke, 
begging h.ni 10 break to Wyuyard tho news of the death of liis favourite 
brother, who had expired on th" 16th of Octuhcr, and at the same hour at 
which llie friends saw the appnrilinn. 
Recently, while ia Eng and, Mi. Owen took, mint 1.0 txrtWftisaJ.* th\« 
tianatiro. "It will nolj I think, be questioned," ho -wrAi*, "vtiax. "iaa 
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evidence is as direct and satisfactory as can well be, snort of a record left in 
•writing by one or other of the seers— which it does not appear is to be found. 
A brother officer, the first who entered the room after the apparition had 
been seen, testifies in writing to the main facts. Sir John Sherbrooke 
himself, when forty years had passed by, repeats to a brother officer his 
unaltered conviction that it was the spirit of his friend's brother that appeared 
to them in the barracks at Sydney, and that that friend was as fully convinced 
of the fact as himself." 

Colonel Swift, late keeper of the crown jewels in the Tower, London, 
communicates to " Notes and Queries" of September 8, 1860, an account of 
a singular apparition witnessed by himself and family in October, 1817, in 
his room in that ancient fortress, famous for so many royal murders and 
executions ; and adds, that, soon afterwards, a sentinel on duty before the 
door of the jewel office was so frightened by an apparition, that he died. 

The Cambridge Association for Spiritual Inquiry, familiarly called the 
Ghost Club, have stated that their carefully conducted researches on the 
subject of apparitions have led them to regard such appearances as a settled 
fact. A member of this association informed Mr. Owen that he had collected 
two thousand cases of apparitions. 

Dr. Garlh Wilkinson, in his " Life of Swedenborg," says truly, " The 
lowest experience of all time is rife in spiritual intercourse already ; man 
believes it in his fears and hopes, even when his education is against it; 
almost every family has its legends ; and nothing but the wanting courage to 
divulge them keeps back this supernaturalism from forming a library of 
itself." This was also the candid confession of Kant. 

In " Recollections, Political, &c, of the Last Half Century," by the Rev. 
J. Richardson (Ijondon, 1856}, there is a circumstantial account of the 
appearance of Mr. John Palmer (an actor, who died suddenly on the stage at 
Liverpool on the 2nd of August, 1798), on the night of his death, to a person 
in Loudon, named Tucker. " The fact of his absence from London was 
known to Tucker, but he was not aware about his arrangement for his return. 
On the night just mentioned, Tucker had retired at an earlier hour than 
usual ; but the company in the drawing-room was numerous, and the sound 
of their merriment prevented him from falling asleep. He was in a state of 
morbid drowsiness produced by weariness, but continually interrupted by 
noite. A s he described the fccene, he was sitting half-upright in his bed, 
when he saw the figure of a man coming from the passage which led from the 
door of the house to the hall. The figure paused in its transit for a moment 
at the foot of the couch, and looked him lull in the face. There was nothing 
spectral, or like the inhabitant of the world of spirits, in the countenance or 
outline of the figure, which passed on, and apparently went up the staircase. 
Tucker felt no alarm whatever : he recognised in the figure the features, gait* 
dress, and general appearance of John Palmer, who, he supposed, had 
returned from Liverpool, and, having the entrie of the house, had, as usual, 
availed himself of his latch-key. . . . Next morning, in the course of 
come casual conversation, he informed Mrs. Vernon that he had seen Mr. 
Palmer pass through the hall, and expressed a hope that his trip to Liverpool 
had agi eed with his health. The lady stared at him incredulously ; said he 
must have been dreaming, or drinking, or out of his senses, as no Mr. Palmer 
had joined the festivities in the drawing-room. His delusion, if delusion it 
were, was made a source of mirth to the people who called in the course of 
the day. He, however, persisted in his assertion of \v^\\T^*^Tsf\\x^>6^ , e*^ 
And on the aj rival of the post from LWeTpooV on Vba to* *SXm* "W*»&>*a» 
made it, laughter was turned into mourning, «&o~ mwfc *!^B&»^**j^^ 
maimed to think there was more in it than Mn©7 ^er* V&ax^^ ^soa"** 



"It should bo ad,lud, that this' Tucker" was a sort of hill-porter in Mrs. 
Vernon's house, nml slept on n couch in the ti ill ; and ' tboM who entered 
tho house, and were about to go up stairs, had to pass by the aforesaid 

" It is vory curious, aha, thftt Palmer dropped down dead rm the stage, 

while [iff tunning the. part of (lit: ■ S.r irr-,u' ' in KoUobuo's well-known pUy 
of lh.it name, nml unmodietelv after uttering these memorable words, 
■ T-'irre it another and n belter itiirld ,' ' A benefit wns gut up in Liverpool for 
bin children, which produced £400." 

The positive statements of hauulings nro so numerous, that, tn .1 
or set the™ down as di luoni], ren/utesa scopticism akin to credulity. It 
turn* out. on a thorough ro-oinniin-ilion by Mr. Shorter of tin. 
" Cock-lane ghost-story," for his Wliuf in which Dr. Johnson bus 
repeatedly ridiculed, tlnit tin 1 filioni.niiTui ..l" thai ca?.e were in ace inlmoe with 
laws now familiar. Tha yiil, a child of thirteen, was simply a medium. To 
learn how (ho nips were made, she waslriodin all sorts of w.ivs. soil with 
tii- l-i![. hands and lent, from the supposition that she made thu noises herself; 
but in vain. The noises went on, and that in different rooms, and even 
in dill'i r.'iit houses. Floor* and wainscots were pulled up ; hut no irielt was 
discovered, though the search was made under the supervision of I'r. Johnson, 
Bishop Douglas, James Fonn, and Stephen A'drich. "That such a deception." 
luvs Howitt, " should lie carried on by a family on which it. only brought 
persecution, the pillory, and ruin, waj too absurd for th- belief of any eicept 
the so -culled incredulous." 

Beaumont, in his "Gleaninijs of Anliqnit.ies." published in 1734. mentions 
the rappnf: phenomena, and says, '' There is a house in London, in which, 
for lines yean last past, have Ijeeu heard, and still ore heard, a] on at continual 



knockings against tho wainscot overhead and sometime* a noise like lolling 
money, and of men sawing, to the groat disturbance of the inh . hit ants; nnd 

often lights have been seen, like flashes of lightning : and the person who 



a house has told me that when she has removed sight* ■ 
London, the knocking-* have followed her." 

Ulauville says that [hern were knockinm, and that a hand was seen at old 
Cast's Home in Little Burton in 1G77. The knot-kings were on a beds head, 
and the hand was seen holding n hammer, which made the strokes. Our 
times do nut huvo the csclusivo experience even of knoe.Un^rs. Ill -hop [I (diet 
says that tho evidences of sueh things, which Glunvillo gives, are moie easily 
ridiculed than disproved. 

Thocaseson record of direct spirit-writing, tvhon no medium was near 
enough to co-opprato in any known way, are very numerous.* A work by 
Enron L. lie Cnlihmstnlihe, a Swedish nobleman, resident in rails, entitled 
" Liu lie'.ilito des Esprita," and published a fow years since, contains n 
fae-rimilta of writings made on paper by ,01110, invisible and inl.elligont force. 

Tho names of ten distinguished persons who witnessed the pi miouun lire 

given. The Uaronis n gentleman well known to persona] friends of our own ; 
and bis character gives all possible weight to his testimony. 

"The absurd fear of demons,'' he says, "has iocapacil iled cur orthodox 
priests and theologians from combat in _- the ni.iV rialisS am! I he Suddiiceeii with 
effectual experimental weapons. This demanophnkia has unfortunately grown 
to be a veritable demonilati y. The pries!* having four of demons and, con- 
sequently, not wishing to occupy themselves with these spiritual phenomena. 
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have unwittingly fanned a pact with the devil, by virtue of whiuh the 

of incredulity and materialism, that reign of the demon par txetllenct, continue* 

to subsist in nil its Mai. . . . 

The two fundamental ideas of Spiritualism — namely, that of the 
lortality of the soul, and that of the reality of the invisible world which 
__ sali and manifests itself in different ways in our terrestrial world— are but 
the necessiiry corollary of the idea of God or the Absolute, and vice vtrtt. 
We may even assume that the idea of the imtnorlulity of the soul, and of its 
relations to the supernatural world, is more intimate and primitive than that 
Of God, Creator and Supreme Author of the universe. . . . 

" The Bible does not formally teach the idea of the immortality of the soul, 
c .r»ven by the Eternal himself on the heart of man, but it supposes it every- 
where. (Job lis. 26, 27 i Num. niii. 10 : Isa. nvi. 10.) . . . The practice of 
necromancy, according to Samuel (1 Sum. nviii, 3-26), and according to 
Deuteronomy (xiii. and iviii.), necessarily presupposes the doctrine of the 
immorlnlitv of the soul ; and so with the visions and apparitions, of which the 
Bible is full." 

Dr. Henry Moore gives a remarkable story touching the stirs made by a 
demon in the family of one Gilbert Campbel, by profession a weaver, in the 
old parish of Gleniuce in Galloway, Scotland, in November, 1664. Among- 
other phenomena in this case, we read that " proaently there appeared a naked 
hand and arm from the elbow down, beating upon the floor till the house did 
■hake again." 

Certain surprising occurrences, which took place in 1806 at Slawensiek 
Caatle, Silesia, are thoroughly well authenticated. Councillor Hahn, in tho 
lerviee of Prince Hohenlohe, had gone to Slawensiek, and with an old friend, 
a military officer named Kern, had taken up his abode in tho castle. " Hahn, 
during hia collegiate life, had been much given to philosophy ; had liatenedto 
FichtG, and earnestly studied the writings of Kant. The result of his reflec- 
tions, at this time, was a pure materialism." lie had been reading aloud to 
his friend the works of Schiller, when the reading waa interrupted by a email 
shower of lime which fell around thorn: thia waa followed by larger pieces ; 
but they searched in vain to discover any part of tho walla or ceiling Bran 
which it could have fallen. Tho next evening, instead of the lime falling, as 
before, it was thrown, and MTtxal nteoea struck Hahn ; at the anme time they 
heard many blows, sometimes below and aometimea over their heads, like the 
•ound of diatant guns, On tho following evening, a noise was added, which 
resembled the faint and distant beating of a drum. On going to bed, with a 
light burning, they heard what seemed like a person walking about the room 
with alippera on, and a stiek, with which he struck the floor as he moved step 
bv step. The frienda continued to laugh and jest at the oddneas of there, 
circumstances, till they fell asleep ; neither being in the least inclined to 
attribute them to any supernatural cause, " But, an the following evening, 
the affair became more inexplicable : various articles in the room were thrown 
•bout, — knives, forks, brushes, caps, slippera, pudloeks. funnel, snuffers, soap, 
— every thing, in short, that was movable j whilst lights darted from corner 
to corner, and every thing was in confusion. At the same time the lime fell, 
»nl the blow* Bootumed. Upon this, the two friends called up the servant, 
Knittlo. the custlc-watcb, and whoever else was at hand, to be witnesses of 
these mysterious operations. Frequently, before their eyes, the knives and 
snuffers rose from the table and fell, after some minutes, to the ground." So 
lent and varied wore the annoyances, that they resolved on ramaiits^,^ 

-ooms above. But this did not mend ttie mtfuai "'Ov* ifesa&sj 

tiautdai before; and not only io,but arAacAoa now Aj^^t^^"*™^™ 8 ! 






moving, and looking i] 

It is unnecessary to recount tho means employed to Iraea out these 
mysteries, linhn and Kern, assisted by two Bavarian officers, — Captain 
Cornet and L i cute riant Magcrle, and all (ho oid they could assemble,— were 
wholly unsuccessful in obtaining the slightest clue. And Ilahn, from whoea 
narrative this account is taken, dec] area, " I have described these events 
exactly as I saw them ; from beginning to end, I observed tham with the 
moat entire sell-possession. I bad no fear, nor tho slightest tendency to it; 
yet the whale thing remains to me perfectly inexplicable.'' 

Those who have read Mrs. Poole's " Englishwoman ill Egypt," will 
recalled li'- r I'urious account of Ihe hauntings and apparitions in the house of 
ht:r brother, Mr. l.ano, at Cairo. The account is fully confirmed by Mr. 
Buylo St. John. Ho relates having ecen a ghostly f-heik enter the house at 
noon, where ho liimsulf lived ; having had the doors immediately claeed, and 
the visiter actively hunted up, but to no purpose, lie relates also, that, in 
Alexandria, cases of throwing of stones from tho roofs are of no unfrequent 
occurrence, where no one can discover the perpetrators. 

M. Joseph Jiizouard, in a work published in Paris, under toe title of " Del 
Knpports ile I'll online avec le Demon," relates seme details, given by GorTe», 
of strange events at Hiiucliahofo, situated a league ("rum \'oitsbcrg, and three 
league* from U rata. They occurred in the house of a llerr Obergeraeiner, 
and were observed and recorded by Dr. J. II. Aaohaucr, his Father-in-law, a 
very learned physician and professor of mathematics at Gratx. They com- 
menced in October. 1818, by tho Hinging of atones against the windows on 
flu) ground-floor, in tho afternoon nnd evening. The noise generally ceased 
when thev went to bod. As nobody coidd discover the causa, towards the 
end of the month, Obergumcinor, without saying any thing In hi* family, 
engaged about- thirty -six of tin: pcii.mii it i of tin' environs, uml placed them in 
cordon all round the house well armed, and with orders to allow no one to go 
in or out of the house. Ho then took into the house with him Koppbauer and 
some others, assembled all his people to see that none were missing, and 
thoroughly examined every apartment, from tho attic* to the cellar. It was 
about hall- past four o'clock in the afternoon. 

The peasants formed thoir circle, and saw that na ouo was concealed within 
it, nor was able to pop in or out; notwithstanding, tho throwing of stone* 
commenced against the windows of the kitchen. K"|ipbaur--r, placed at one 
of them, endeavoured to ascertain their direction. Whilst Obergamciner was 
in the kitchen with the others, a great stone was launched against the window 
where lie stood, and broke many of the panes. It was previously thought 
that the stones were thrown from the interior ; and it was in effect from that 
direction that they now continued to come till half-post six in the evening, 
when the whole ceased. Every place in the house where a man could 
possibly conceal himself was visited; and the guard without continued it* 

At eight o'clock in tho morning, tho stone-throwing re-commenrod before 
more than sixty persona; and they were convinced that, issuing from 
beneath the benches of the kitchen, they struck tho windows in a manner 
inciplicibie. Pieces of lime-stone, weighing from a quarter of a pound to 
five pounds, wore seen flying in all directions against the windows ; and 
immediately afterwards all the utensils, spoons, pots, plates, full and empty. 
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•ticking in the broken panes ; and others, only appearing to touch the glass, 
fell into the interior. The spectators, when struck by the stones, felt only a 
-slight blow. Whilst utensils were being carried from the kitchen, they were 
forced from the hands of those who bore them, or they were knocked over on 
the table on which they were placed. The crucifix alone was respected : the 
lights burning before it were forcibly flung down. At the end of two hours, 
-afl the glass in the kitchen and all the fragile objects were broken, even those 
'which they had carried away. A plate full of salad carried up to the first 
floor, in the act of being carried down again, by a servant, was snatched from 
her hands and flung into the vestibule. The disorder ceased at eleven o'clock. 
We omit many particulars which took place at this time. 

M. Aschauer, having heard this strange news from his son-in-law, desired 
ix> know when any thing further took place ; and, being sent for, as he entered 
he saw his daughter, with the man named Koppbauer, picking up the frag- 
ments of a pot, which had been thrown on the floor just as he entered. Then, 
«11 at once, a great ladle was launched from the shelf on which it lay, and, 
with incredible velocity, against the head of Kappbauer, who, instead of a 
severe contusion, only perceived a very light touch. M. Aschauer saw nothing 
further till the next day ; when, issuing from the kitchen on account of the 
smoke, some stones were thrown against the windows. This physician 
•examined the lightning-conductor, and everything else, with an electrometer ; 
but neither he nor Obergemeiner, who had offered a reward of a thousand 
francs to any one who could discover the cause, could detect anything. On 
the second day, about four o'clock in the afternoon, Aschauer, troubled at 
these strange occurrences, was standing at the end of the kitchen, having 
•opposite to him a shelf on which stood a large metal soup-tureen, when he 
saw the tureen suddenly dart towards him in a nearly horizontal position, 
-and with surprising velocity, and pass so near his head that the wind of it 
raised his hair ; and the tureen then fell to the earth with a great noise. 

Curiosity caused people to hasten from all parts, who were struck dumb 
with astonishment at these phenomena, and others of a similar nature. 
Towards five o'clock came a stranger, who pretended that a man must be 
•concealed in the chimney, This ridiculous explanation excited the anger of 
M. Aschauer ; and he led him towards the door, whence nothing could be seen 
from the chimney, and, pointing to a copper dish upon a shelf, he said, 
" What would you say, monsieur, if that dish should, without any one touch- 
ing it, be thrown to the other side of the kitchen P' Scarcely were the words 
uttered, when the dish, as if it had heard them, flew across. The stranger 
.stood confounded. 

We omit many particulars, because they are of the same kind. A pail of 
water, weighing fifteen pounds, which had been set on the floor, fell from the 
ceiling without any one being able to conceive how it got there ; for there 
was nothing to hang it upon. As they were seated round the fire, a pot, 
which none of them could touch, was suddenly turned over, and emptied 
itself little by little, contrary to the law of such a fall. Then came egg-shells 
flying from every corner, nobody being there to throw them, and no one 
being able to imagine whence they came. After the departure of M. 
Aschauer, the wheels of a mill, about six minutes' walk from the house, stood 
still from time to time ; the miller was thrown out of his bed, the bed turned 
over, the lights were extinguished, and various objects were thrown to the 
ground. 

After this, nothing more is said to have happened ; at all eren&a^M^Qtast- 
gemeiner, who did not love to speak of those ftnagi, uaita to» to$*s& «& "^V 
They mtlde * great tenjation, howevet, tmong&ltafc ""* " 
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and the district of Ober-Greiflenneck sent its report to ths circle of Qnb.. 
'• Although it is said that we exist no longer in the times of ignorance, whem 
phenomena which could not bo comproh ended "ere attributed lo demon*, Ac, 
it i» remarkable that, at an epoch in which civilisation and the pragmas of the 
natural sciences have put them to flight, we yet aee extraordinary thing* 
which the in va lit cannot ex plain." The report accords with the recital of 
M. Aschauer, and a mention is made in it of an inquiry by order of the 
magistrates, conducted by M. Qsyor, with his electric apparatus ; trad the 
report concludes by recommending a further inquiry, "oa a natural eolation 
oan alone combat the hypocrisy of some and tho superstition of others." 

We do not ask the reader to imagine the conclusion to which the govern- 
ment came on this matter, for he never could divine it. It was "that a man 
concealed in the tunnel of the chimney was probably the cause " ! These 
professors of natural science were, however, charged to proceed to a further 
inquiry ; but they considered it beneath their dignity, and refused. Afterward* 
an agent of the police visited the house ; and Gurres says, that, amongst tho 
various causes that he imagined, tho most amusing was that M. Aschauer bad 
only astonished the people by n series of scientific tricks. Gurres, however, 
stating that his account is literally found in a letter of M. Aschauer to a friend, 
dated Jan. 21, 1821, and in details communicated to himself at a later period,, 
assures us that M. Aschauer was not only a man of the profoundest science, 
but of the profoundest regard to truth, and one who feared no ridicule in 
stating it, however strange it might be. On this occasion, ho asserted that 
no master of legerdemain was capable of producing tho things which he saw. 
Neither was the force employed a mere scientific or physical force : it waa a 
force free and reasoning ; and theso effects wore the sport of a spirit or spirits, 
immaterial or invisible. 

The late Thomas Starr Kino; was intuitively a Spiritualist. "'What more 
arrogant and presumptuous folly can there bo," ho says, " than that which a 
person exhibits, who makes Au experience of nature the measure of the 
pwaibitities of nature P Yet this is what all of us do who object to the 
doctrine of the soul's immortality, that we cannot conceive haw it is released 
from its fleshy bondage, nor what are tho methods of its disembodied life. If 
we should hear any man Soberly affirm that ho did not believe that any 
process could go on in this universe, or ouy thing ha true, which baffled his 

Swera of comprehension, we should probably think that the application to 
m of Paul's npostropho to tho Corinthian doubter involved no dangerous- 
lack of charity. It has pleased fiod to endow us with five senses, through 
which we hold conversation with the created realm. We do not know tllat 
five other media of communication might not bu opened that would make tho 
physical universe seem as different and as much higher than it now does, as if 
we were transported into another sphere. Who has told us that there cannot 
be any other avenues between the soul and matterthan tho touch, the tusto, 
the ear, and the eye f Who has told us that all which null right about ur 
is reported by tho limited apparatus furnished to our nerves ? . . . 

*' It has been truly said by another, that we should ' easily believe in n life 
to coma, if this present lift wcro the wonderful thing to us which it ought to be." 
Here is the point. Not that there are startling difficulties in tho way of 
conceiving a future existence, but that we lose the fine sense and tho nice 
relish of the mystery and miracle that invest us hero. There are a thousand 
,<r:iiuiific facts that would seem as marvellous to a cultivated mind, if they 
had not been demonstrated and published in veracious treatises, as the con- 
tiaatid existence of tho body. What would Flato have said, could he have 
" s man, without using any flame in the experiment wmao &ibW*>um&, om.\. 
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_. * lump of ice? Suppose that Newton had never heard of 

whut wouid he havii thought, could he have aeen an iron weight, in defiance 
of the law of gravitation which he had just demonstrated, spring from the 
floor to the wall f Before seeing the fact for the first time, would not the pro- 
position have seemed aa surprising to him, and as difficult to In beliored, as 
the return of a dead man to life before his eyes, or the appearance of a spirit ? 
And after he bad seen it, how could he explain it f How can any man 
explain the phenomenon now. 

"In the statement that there is an enduring spirit within us, entirely dis- 
tinct from the corporeal organization, and which the cessation of the heart 
liberates to a higher mode of existence, any more startling than the statement 
that a drop of water, which may tremble and glisten on the tip of the finger, 
ingly the most feeble thing in nature, from which the tiniest flower 
ly nurses its strength while it hangs upon its leaf, which a sunbeam may 

ssipate, contains within its tiny globe electric energy enough to charge 
fight hundred thousand Ley don jars, energy enough to splits cathedral as 
though it were a toy ? And so that, of every tup of water we drink, each atom 
is a thunder storm ? 

" Is the idea of spiritual communication and intercourse, by methods far 
transcending our present powers of sight, speech, and hearing, beset with 
more intrinsic difficulties than the idea of conversing by a wire with a man 
in St. Louis, as quickly as with a man by your side, or of making a thought 
girdle the globe in a twinkling ? And when we say that the s|.i initial world 
may be all around us though our senses take no impression of it, what is there 
'o embarrass the intellect iu accepting it, when we know that, within the vefl- 
,ure of the air which we cannot grasp, there is the realm of light, the immense 
icean of electricity, and the constant currents of magnetism, all of them 
playing the most wonderful parts in the economy of the world, each of them 
far more powerful than the ocean, the earth, and the rocks,— neither of them 
at all comprehensible by our minds, while the existence of two of them is not 
apprehensible by any sense." 

" Sweep away the illusion of Time," says Carlyle, " compress the three 
wore years into three minutes," and what are wo ourselves but ghosts ? Are 
t/e not tpiriti, that are shaped into a body, into an appearance t This is no 
metaphor : it is a simple scientific fact. We start out of Nothingness, take 
figure, and are Apparitions: round ns, as round the veriest spectre, is Eter- 
nity ; and to Eternity minutes are as years and icons. . . . 

" O Heaven ! it is mysterious, it is awful to consider [hat we not only carry, 
each a future Ghost within him, but are, in very deed, Ghosls ! These limbs, 
whence had we them ; this stormy Force ; this life-blood with its burning 
Passion P They are dust and shadow ; a. Shadow-system gathered round-our 
Hi; wherein, through some moments or years the Divine Essence is to be re- 
vealed in the Flesh. That warrior on his strong war-horse, fire flashes through 
; force dwells in his arm and heart: but warrior and war-hurse are 
; a revealed Force, nothing mora. Stately they tread the earth, as if 
a firm substance : fool ! the Earth is but a film ; it cracks in 
twain, and warrior and war-horse sink beyond plummet's sounding. Plum- 
let's ? Fantasy herself will not follow them. A little while ago they were 
it ; a liltie while and they are not, their very ashea are not. 

" So it has been from the beginning ; so it will be to the end. Generation 
after generation takes to itself the Form of a Body; and forth issuing from 
Cimmerian Night, on Heaven's mission Arrsms. \Wa*-?oxw «tA."¥™\»™. 
each ho expends : one grinding in the m\\\ ot \nriotf.vj *. <»»■. \\<«jV.w , >si*» 
<Jimbiag the giddy Alpine height*, of. Science i one xuai&l ^weft-V* «*** 
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the rocks of Strife, in war with his fellow : and then the Heavcn-siint it 
recalled ; hia earthly Vesture falls anaj, and soon, even to Sense becomes a 
vanished Shadow. 'Thus, like wild- flaming, wild-thun daring train of Heaven'* 
Artillery, does thia myatarioiu Mimimi thunder and flame, in long-drawn, 
quick -succeeding grandeur, through the unknown Deep. . . Earth's 

mountains are levelled, and her suae filled up, in our passage : Can the Earth, 
which is but dead and a vision, resist Spirits which have reality and are alive F 
On the hardest adamant Homo foot-print of us is stamped in ; the last Rear of 
thohost will read traces of thoearliest Van. Butwhonoe? — O Heaven, whither? 
Sonso knows not ; Faith knowa not ; only that it is through Mystery to 
Mystery, from God, and to God." 

Carljlo revoala to us the spiritual side of man whilst in this world and 
faltered to his clog of flesh. The great facta of Spiritualism rovoal man lo u> 
as ha is when he emerges into "a purer ether, a diviner air," with his indi- 
vidualism unimpaired, and all that he has gained of good, through, hia ac- 
tions and his understanding in this life, left whole as the vautage-gro 1 — 
futme progress. 



CHAPTER IX. 
THEORIES IN REGARD TO THE PHENOMENA. 






hat Spiritualism began I" 
is decfini has bam The dr 



he the prevalent faitti ..I (.I'lii-tcrid-m : urid |.:ir:i!ld i.il'i'llii.J decline >i:l. heeiitliE .(mill ..i 
rcrclalton and the *jiread "f .ithcistienl philosophy. God, however, has not lt^ L: -- 
s v»itlle« ; and in our day. when SaJduccci*m matt abound*, evidences o 
have boas mulUtuilinnus." — Thomni Skvrtrr. 

Wi have seen what the Erst theories woro in explanation of the phen 
of 1848. It was soon found that theao thoorioa were iiiauflieiunt. Like Fara- 
day's notion of an unconscious exorciao of mmenlM Eon e, they did not cover 
the new facts as they camo up and multiplied. 

So long as tho mnnifostationa wero confined to raps anil table tipping, it 
was surmised that they might proceed in nomo mysterious way from animal 
electricity, put in operation by the unconscious will of tho medium or of other 
persons present. 

The late Dr. E. C. Rogers, a gentleman personally well known to us at the 
time the Rochester phenomena began to Bzoits public attention, was the author 
of a work bearing tho fillowing title: " Philoaophr of Mysterious Agents, 
Human and Mundane, or the Dynamic Lawa and Relations of Man." His 
thoory ia that tho whole body of phenomena, phynifnl ami riwntal, are refer- 
ahle to cerebral or mental action, through tho medium of "a physical force 
associated with the human organism; and under peculiar conditions this 
physical force is made to emanate from that organism with a most terrible 
energy, and without any necesaary conjunction with either spiritual or psycho- 
logical agency." Thia agent may bo tho od, or odie force, of Rflichonbach. 
It ia not under the general control of tho will, but is the mere agent of the- 
unconscious organs, playing its part automatically, us tho brain is affected. 
The materia] agent is thus put in Operation ny tho ^c™Y\&t changes that 

'"'•"9 in the cerebral organs. That ov cry IWigtrt., oumAyou, ox ^nu*™. 
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is accompanied with a change of the motion of the brain, is assumed as one of 
the undisputed facts in physiology. It is the prerogative of every man's 
mind or spirit to control the motions, and consequently, the changes of his 
brain, within prescribed limits. But, in certain conditions of the latter, such 
as mesmeric trance, catalepsy, sleep, cerebral inflammation, passiveness of 
mind and will, and many others, the man's own personality is suspended in 
its prerogative action. The predominant influence upon it, then, becomes 
material or sensuous ; and here, according to Dr. Rogers, the reflex action of 
another's brain will readily take effect. Another's wish or request will act 
like a law ; and a fictitious personality may be induced in the brain, and 
represented independently of the conscious personality, reason, and will of 
the individual. It therefore follows that the specific action of one person's 
brain may be unconsciously propagated to another's brain, and there be 
exactly represented in a second cerebral action. This may propagate itself to 
the automatic centres in the spinal axis, and thus the involuntary play of the 
muscles may produce the rappings, movements of furniture, and the other 
phenomena. 

In view of the many evidences of unconscious cerebral action, Br. Rogers 
regards it as precipitate to attribute to the influence of disembodied spirits 
that which may lie within the sphere of the human organisation and of 
mundane agencies. He then proceeds to show how the human organism may 
be influenced by drugs, so as to alter its conditions; and argues that, 
inasmuch as the agent, the substance on which it acts, and the new condition, 
are purely physical, the results must be physical also. It follows, therefore, 
that visions, somnambulism, ecstasy, which are path emati call y produced, and 
also produced by the influence of drugs upon the organism, are the results of 
the material conditions of that organism, and do not require the spiritual 
hypothesis for their explanation. 

Dr. Rogers's conclusion is, that the whole body of phenomena of 
Spiritualism, including the past and the present, " offer to the philosopher 
a new view of man and his relations to the sphere in which he lives, 
by neglecting which the deepest mysteries of the human being are left 
unsolved." 

This ingenious writer died before the more advanced phenomena recorded 
in this volume were made known to the world. Had he lived to become 
acquainted with them, he might have found that, whatever there may be of 
truth in his theory, is not inconsistent with the fact of the agency and 
appearance of disembodied spirits. 

Professor A. Mahan, Mr. Charles Bray, Dr. Samson, of Columbia College, 
and others who have adopted the apneumatic or no-spirit view in regard to 
the phenomena, have done little more than either to put in new and expanded 
form the arguments of Dr. Rogers, or to substitute for his notion of an odic 
force the simple hypothesis of nervous action. None of these opponents of 
the spiritual theory deny the facts. Professor Mahan says, " We shall admit 
the facts claimed by Spiritualists. We admit the facts for the all-adequate 
reason that, after careful inquiry, we have been led to conclude that they are 
real. We think that no candid inquirer who carefully investigate* can come to 
any other conclusion. 1 ' 

The facts being admitted, Professor Mahan finds in Reichenbach's odic 
force the mysterious agent by which they are manifested. But it is somewhat 
remarkable that Reichenbach himself, the original hypothetist of this odic 
force, modestly disclaims for it all such power as these writers attxthn&A^fe^a*. 
He avowedly regards it merely as the mean* Vj '"wY&s&l «^y»S«qs\\s&i^^^^ 
manifests itself; as the channel through. -wYn&i \V re&&& ^fc* Hswrra* ^^^^ 
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a itself an intelligent, personal principle, utile to take the shape of the 
body. Bud to conduct itself like an individual in the flesh, makes no part 
hypothesis ; and this notion certainly demands as great an effort of credulity 
u any theory of direct spiritual action- 
President Sejnson is of opinion that all the manifestations, supposed to be 
spiritual, are really natural, the working of an agent intermediate between 
mind and matter, for which agent ho can give no better name thin the 
nervous thud. 

lie tells us that, when, in 1348, Arago witnessed the attraction and. 
repnkiuii of heavy bodies at the presence of Angolique Coltin, a nervous 
factory-girl, who, having begun suddenly to ecMMt this wonderful derange- 
ment, was carried up to Paris, to appear before the Academy, that great 
philosopher, being aaked his opinion about it, remarked, " That is yet to be 
settled. It seems to have no identity with .1.- ctriuity ; on d yet, when one 
touches her in the paroxysms, there is a shock, likn that given by the dis- 
charge of thi! Leydenjar. It eecms to have no identity with magnetism 
proper, for it has no re-action on the needle; and yet the north pole of a magnet 
has the most powerful re-action on her, producing shocks and trembling. 
This is not effected through the influence of her imagination, as the magnet 
has the same influence, whether brought secretly near her, or otherwise..* It 
items a titwfaret. At all events, whatever it be, time and research will deter- 
mine, with a sufficient number of case*. One thing, however, seems to be cer- 
tain : the phenomena of this case show, very plainly, that whatever tho force 
is which acts so powerfully from the organism of this young girl, it does not act 
alone. It stands in mysterious relation to some mundane force, which acta 
and reacts with it. This is witnessed in the re-action which external things 
have upon her person, often attracting her with great power. It is a curious 
inquiry, and may open to us now resources in the nature of mail and of the 
world, of wlii ill we lnvc- 1 1 t,t 1 ■_■ dreamed." 

In two bulky volumes, published in 1866, Count Agenoi do Gasp-arm takes 
a view of the question not dissimilar to that of President Kamson, whom he 
quotes and commends. Tha Count is a lending Protestant writer of the 
■ .1 school, and is well known to Americans. He avows his belief in 
Hie reality of the i-itrlv {lionumc-na, gives an extended narrative of facts 
elicited by himself at a scries of outings, in 18o3, rtnd shows the fallacy of 
Faraday's attempted explanation, lie replies, at length, to the suggested 
fear that to admit tho facts will give ground fur nupi.-rstition and credenc* 
in false miracle*. lie shows the marked line between just confidence in 
nn deniable facia and the p, rv< rsiunsuf imagination, by reference to Ammianua 
Marcellinus, the old Roman historian, who refers to tahli- revelations the 
perfect counterpart of those of 1818. The people of Rome were expecting 
that Theodtirui would become the emperor ; and, of course, when the tahUi 
were consulted, they gave the letters of that name ; whereas it proved that 
Theedaiius became the emperor. He quotes, also, Tertullian's mention, in 
these words: " Monsas divinare eonsuoverunt : " Tabta an accmlamid 
to divint. 

He quotes a case examined by Chamillard, doctor of the Sorbonne, in the 
seventeenth century, in which the same result was reached as that reported by 
the French Academy's commission to report on Mesmer's experiment*, which. 
prior result was thus sententiously recorded : " llulta ficto, pauca vera, a 
dffimono nulla:" Many thingi Jictitiaut,a few true, from admen noni. Coming 



n such aft are 
a supernatural is to be found, he thinks, in an undue and diseased 
action oi the nervous organism. lie ei notes from Arago what lhat philosopher 
says on the subject of Mesmer's experiments : " Effects, analogous or inverse, 
might evidently be oceasiout:'! by a iltiiii siilitle. invisible, imponderable ; by a. 
iort of nerveua fluid, or of magnetic fluid, if this be preferred, which may 
circulate in our organs." He also quotes from Carter, who was of opinion 
that the effects of mesmerism are clearly due " to some sort of communication 
■established between the nervous Bystems" of the subject and the operator. 

His conclusion is substantially like lhat of the Report of the French Com- 
mission on Mesmerism ; namely, that the reported phenomena of tho so-called 
spiritual manifestations arc to bo referred partly to errors of testimony, arising 
from the natural spirit of man to exaggerate the character and number of tho 
facts ; partly to the hallucination of an excited imagination, which suggests 
an exaggerated idea of the cause as supernatural ; and chiefly to the rral 
action of lie ntrreut Jtuid, by which phenomena analogous to those in electri- 
city and magnetism are wrought. 

The new and irreconcilable facts that have come up since Gasparin arrived 
at these conclusions, make his theory wholly unsatisfactory at this time. It 
will not do to attribute to hallucination tho results of the calm scrutiny of 
hundreds, nay, thousands, of competent observers, free from all undue Bxcite- 
mont or bias, investigating tho phenomena with the perfect composure which 
continued familiarity must always give, and actuated by no sectarian or anti- 
sectarian preconceptions. There ore a multitude ol wilnr-s;es now to the extra- 
ordinary, us well as to the ordinary, facts of Spiritualism ; and some other 
hypothesis must he retorted to than that of "errors in testimony." "When 
sueh men as Dp Morgan, Wallace, Varley, Denton, Owen, Wilkinson, Shorter, 
Howitt, Leighton, Coleman, Gunning, Gray, Mountfori, Ashburner, Hell, 
Farrnr, Ijvtjmore, Briltan, and hundreds of others in all the various pro- 
fessions, testify to a certain class of phenomena, the pooh-pooh argument, in 
reply, has lost its power, and falls flat, except on tho ears of the uninformed. 

To admit all the marvellous facta of Spiritualism, and still to reject tho 
spiritusl hypothesis in accounting for them, seems to require, at the first 
thought, a greater stretch of credulity than the wildest spiritual belief. But 
Mr. J. W. Jackson, of England, un experienced mesmerist, a man of science, 
and a full belieser in spiriinal realities, a'limls the uv.^t slmliin^ uf the recent 
phenomena ; but, like Sir David Brewster, will not " give in" to tho theory of 
spiritual agency in their production. He assumes that mesmerism, minm 
spirits, explains oil. Ho treats modern Spiritualism as Comte treats all re- 
ligious creeds, simply as a new illustration of the same tendency of mind which 
induced the human race, in earlier ages, to attribute great natural phenomena 
such as thunder, eclipses, volcanoes, &c, to the tateTMtual el spiritual beings, 
angry deities. 

"The spiritual hypothesis," he says, "is the product of a law of the human 
mind, in virtue of which it is impelled to supplement knowledge by supersti- 
tion ; and so, when there is no assignable cause for a phenomenon, it is at once, 
relegated to the realm of miracle." — "Originating in a mental necessity for 
assigning some canse, real or imaginary, for every clearly recognised effect, 
the spiritual hypothesis is an inevitability with minds at the thoologio stage, 
whenever a phenomenon transcends the rango of recognized scientific know- 
ledge." — " In earlier ages, the spiritual hypothesis, or. in other worda.i.Oawsr} 
of the miraculous, amply sufficed aa an e,x.TJWa.\icm cA ivi. <Sa«x - wu«» ■"Mt*^-- 
cs We phenomena. " 



In reply to these views, Mr. Andrew Leighton remark*, " I doubt not 
competent and patient investigator will find that, after the most careful 
TT*n*"*l1 km of facta, after discounting all that is clearly mundane, and all that 
la not clearly, hut only possibly, mundane, there will remain a residuum, 
which, if we are to attempt the resolution of the facia at all, will Htnnitut* 
the supramundane hypothesis, and thus render it, so far from being 'inadmis- 
sible,' really the only rationally admissible one, since it will be found to be 
the only hypothesis adequate to cover all the facte." 

The rival hypothesis he sets down aa this : " That the brain has in it active 
potentialities unknown to consciousness,— not only unknown, but opposed to 
consciousness ; to which potentialities. :<■■ a last resource, must bo referred the 
otherwise inexplicable and indomitable facts," 

"Notwithstanding," adds Mr. Leighton. "what haa been said ns to the. 
rationality, and indeed necessity, of tho spiritual hypothesis, it is not meant 
that this is to be held, txetpt as in hypothesis, ready to he yielded up imme- 
diatt-ty Ibat another capable of more perfectly explaining the facts, in accor- 
dance with all other truths of ai'ienco, oan bo produced. Until tho scientific 
mind, p.ir erre/lenrr, shall produce that, it had bettor suppress lie acorn and ill 
supercilious condescensions." 

With respect to the facti of Spiritualism, Mr. Jackson makea as large ad- 
missions as any Spiritualist could desire ; yet his explanation is substantially 
the same as that of other upholders of the auti -spiritual hypothesis. 

" Spiritual manifestations," he says, "are divided into menial and physical 
and the spiritual hypothesis pro-supposes that, under each, there are pheno- 
mena to whoso production Nature is inadequate. Let us now test this in 
reference to the tirst class, where it niEiy be freely admitted thut you not only 
have intelligence, but supersonsuous intelligence ; that is, you obtain infor- 
mation L'oymd tho ordinary cognition of the medium, and sometimes beyond 
the knowledge or experience of any one present at tho circle, and this, too, 
in reference to thing! past, distant, or future. It is in thin way, indeed, that 
you have obtained a very largo moiety of your converts, and those, too, often 
of a rather superior order of intellect; and yet there is nothing here but a 
manifestation of that clairvoyant power with which tho mesmerist has been 
long familiar. 

" After more, than twenty years' experience, in which I have employed luridtt 
of various agea and of both sexes, I could not lii the limits of this extraordi- 
nary faculty, and say, Here tho natural power of the medium terminates, and 
there spiritual aid must have supervened. This probably reveals to you the 
key by which I propose to unlock tho mysteries of tho circle. 'The latter, 
when rightly constituted, is a most powerful mesmeric buttory, of nhoso nervo- 
yital current tho medium is the duly nil Dptible redptent. Now, in tho pre- 
sent very imperfect state of our knowledge, it is quite, impossible to predicate 
the maximum of result obtainable under such conditions, and unless wo can 
do so, the assumption of spiritual aid, in any particular case, ia perfectly gra- 
tuitous; quite permissible ns a soothing succeedaneum to undisciplined minda, 
but altogether inadmissible as a scientific hypothesis. Tho earno remark 
applies to spontaneous exaltation, whether of a literary, artistic, or oven pro- 
photic character, on the part of a medium. Such unusual displays of mental 
power are simply manifestations of ecstatic lucidity, taking that particular 
form ; and, in the present stato of our knowlodgo, it ia quite impossible to 
■ay what are the unaided limits of a gifted human mind in this direction. " 

On tho subject of levitation, elongation of body, and other phenorooiia, Mr. 
Jtckson mys, "Bat when we End lightness of li.„U- beqaentl; iMordtd as an 
accompaniment of ecstatic illumination., not. onlj in CnsSifuaa^Vmis. tfiW^xito.- 
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minical and Buddhistic legends, the idea is at once suggested that it may ba- 
the result, in certain temperaments, of unusually exalted nervous function. 
Such facts suggest the institution of further experiments, rather than the hasty 
formation of a spiritual hypothesis ; for they seem to indicate that nervo- 
vital power has in it an element antagonistic to the action of gravitation ; and 
lightness of body mav be only an extreme manifestation of this force, the 
accompaniment of a crisis, or the effect of consentaneous action in a well-con* 
stituted and harmonious circle of human organisms." 

As to the movements of ponderable articles, these are referred, by Mr. Jack- 
son, to " the intervention of life-power under conditions not yet known to* 
science. 1 ' 

Upon this Mr. Leighton remarks, " We hold that the intelligence and will 
implied^n the physical manifestations are not those of the passive media in 
whosfe jptsence they occur, but are demonstrably those of beings distinct from 
the members of the mundane company. Sometimes, as Mr. Jackson knows, 
they are said to be actually visible to one or more of the company, though 
invisible to the rest. The moral argument of the integrity of the seers — not 
to be got over by mere psychological imputations— has therefore to be met, 
besides the evidence of seers and non-seers alike, when the physical manifes- 
tations alone are considered. That ' there is really nothing more miraculous 
in the apparently spontaneous ascent of a table to the ceiling than in the cor- 
responding ascent of a needle under the influence of a magnet/ is quite as 
firmly asserted by the Spiritualist as by the Non-spiritualist. Why should 
Mr. Jackson imply, and so constantly iterate, the implication to the contrary P 
His notion of the intervention of a vague 'life-power' — an unconscious 
efflux of the company, accomplishing all the intelligent voluntary motions 
imposed upon the table or other passive piece of furniture, sometimes accord- 
ing to the desire of those present, sometimes against their wishes, and in 
defiance of their every effort to prevent them — approaches far more nearly 
the ' miraculous ' than the hypothesis he so persistently attempts to identify 
therewith. 

'* Repeating the sophism already exposed in other relations, Mr. Jackson 
says, 'As we are ignorant of the power of a life-circle, it is impossible to 
assign limits to its effects ; and until these are reached, spiritual intervention 
is a needless accessory/ Was it the life-power of the circle^ which on one 
occasion concentrated itself in my presence, seized a slate-pencil, and wrote 
out a sentence which was certainly not in the mind of any who were visibly 
present P Was it the same power which manipulated the keys of an 
accordion, and played, with artistic ability and feeling never surpassed, the 
tune of * Home, Sweet Home/ in opposition to the expressed wishes of 
several present, who asked for other tunes ? Talk of the miraculous in 
Spiritualism! Can anything be more miraculous or gratuitous than the 
conceptions of this votary of science in his endeavours to escape the only 
hypothesis which, without straining, naturally and completely covers all the 
facts P To assume that the mesmeric power of the circle, m any form or 
degree, is capable of accounting for such facts, appears to us as gratuitous, 
not to say ridiculous, as to apply Faraday's unconscious muscular hypothesis ' 
in explanation of the movement of physical objects upon which there was no 
muscular impact, or upon which the muscular impact was strenuously exerted 
the opposite way." 

The remarks of the " London Spiritual Magazine" (May, 1868), in relation 
to Mr. Jackson's theory, deserve to be quoted in this cann&c&ss&» "*H^\«» 
subjoin them :— 

"J£r. Jackson, the author of c Ecstatic* ol M^ vd&><& 



difficulty in 



accepting the phenomena called spiritual 

Soma years ago, a friend of ours, on reading Mr. Jackson's mesmeric publica 
lions, told him that ho saw oiactly where he was — thai he was on the. 
staircase leading to the chambers of Spiritualism, but had not reached the 
rooms for which the staircase was built. Mr. Jackson is on the staircase still, 
and, to all appearance, likely to remain there. In an address delivered some 
time ago to the Glasgow Spiritualists, he assured them that he fully admitted 
the reality of the phonomona which they attributed to spiritual influence, but 
that he was quite satisfied himself that spirits had nothing whatever to do 
with them. In this assurance we aro persuaded that Mr. Jackson is perfectly 
and, still more, that ha cannot possibly como to any other eon- 
.__. It. is the result of the pre -occupation of his bruin with lucid 
magnetic theories, from which he can no more escape than the bird that is 
■Dclosed in the net of the fowler. That he will over persuade a single 
lalist, however, to adopt his convictions, we cannot encourage him to 
hope. Louis Biichroe, in his ' Natur und Cieist' and ' Kraft und Stoff,' and 
Cams Sterne, in his ' Naturgeschichtc,' have gone over the whole of his 
ground most elaborately and ably, but with the discouraging result of con- 
vincing nobody who had come to the examination of these phenomena with 
a mind free from professional theories. 

Many mun, eminent for their habits of metaphysical research; many 
i of profound science — have tested the character of these phenomena, and 
have bo™ compelled to adopt the spiritual theory as the only one capable of 
explaining them. Professor Hare, of America, entered on this inquiry with 
as strong a persuasion as any man has ever entertained, that he should rout 
the spiritual theory altogether. As a man of practical science, a profound 
electrician, and an avowed disbeliever in revelation, ho entered on the inquiry 
with the utmost care, and pursued it with tho utmost pertinacity for two 
years ; but he came out of it a firm believer in the spiritual agency, concurred 
in the manifestations, and proclaimed himself a thorough Christian. Judge 
Edmonds, as a lawyer, went through the tuna laborious inquiry with the same 
result. Professor Mapes and Dr. Gray, of America, are also examples of 
philosophers as accomplished and as practical as those who ore likely to follow 
in the same track. If philosophers, as Mr. Jackson affirms, be tho only men 
capable of unravelling the mystery of these phononema, here wo have a 
number of them ; and their decision is adverse to his position. 

" Mr. Jackson in a stately and « tatheitra style assures us that, in his 
opinion, physical laws will explain the whole of tho phenomena. That Such 
laws, and others yet little known, are at work in these matters, every one 
knows : but it seems to us to require very little acquaintance with these 
things, to perceive that the laws which operate in them are conjointly 
lUlllWIll inspirits incarnate and spirits de-carnrited. Mr. Jackson rufers to 
tho great fact, that the intelligences involved in these phenomena haTe 
uniformly ssserted that they aro individual and actual spirits, and not mere 
laws and forces ; have asserted this in every country and to evjry clasi of 
people : and he thinks he has an answer to this rather strong fact. In all 
ages and countries, he says, communications, professing to proceed from 
spirits, have reflected the creeds and opinions of those to whom they came. 
Pagans, Greek and Roman philosophers, Buddhists, BrahmiBts, Chinese, 
followers of Fohi and Lootse, Christian, Catholic, and Protestant, all havo 
received communications in accordance with their own beliefs. t* 
mythologie godM hare appeared to mytholagirt*. -, Ova Vii^JTi l&ax? 
GtfboHc taint*, to Catholics. Mr. Jackson's condMiioa, deio^nit, S 
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all these communications and apparitions ars tho objective results of 

subjective powers and spirits of those who indulge in these occult practices 
and spec ulati on s. 

" The fact is correct and historical; but the explanation, in our opinion, 
comes from a very different quarter. It is the result of a fixed law, — ' lite 
draws to liLe.* Beyond this, we know enough now to understand that 
spirits carry with them into the other world the views, opinions, habits, 
creeds, prejudices, and self-wills which had taken possession of them here. 
The immense host of spirits, ' gone before," are always anxious to perpet uato 
their peculiar faiths and opinions amongst their successors on earth, and spare 
no pains or disguises to effect this. To tho old Greeks and Romans they 
came in the shape of their godi ; they delivered oracles to them as thoir gods ; 
to the Roman Catholics they tamo as the Holy Mother, and as saints and 
saintesses. To those who think themselves philosophical, they still come as 
Socrates, Bacon, Shnkespoaro, Franklin, and the like, though with very little 
evidence of tho intellect or genius of those great souls. At tho Romans 
believed Hint, at the battle of Cannie, their soldiers and those of tho 
Carthaginians still continunl tho conllii L in the air after they were slain ; and 
as the hosts of Attila. in the battle of the Huns, were said to do the same, 
— we believe and have no doubt, that every species of departed spirit, and that 
in hosts and countless battalions, are still zealously infusing their own views, 
and the views of thoir partisanships, into the minds of their successors on 
earth, and endeavouring to rule here still, and thus stir up the worst passions 
and practices of this afflicted world. 

" Now, though the forces operating in these phenomena, profess themselves 
to belong to different rhurches and religions, dmeMnt era '1- imd philosophies, 
they all agree in one point ; namely, that they are individual spirits, and not 
mere forces, or lows physical or spiritual. Their evidence regarding this fact 
is clear, uniform, and persistent; and for this universal and unvarying expres- 
sion there must bo a cause, and that cause cannot be a lie. Why should mere 
laws, physical or spiritual.be lies? How can they bo lies, if they are laws 
and forces impressed upon tho living cosmos by its Creator ? Mr. Jackson, 
on reflection, must perceive tho dilemma into which his theory has led him. 
And let him for a moment Bupposo that these powers, whatever they he, had 
as uniformly, as clearly and persistently declared themselves to be merely 
lawB and forces ; suppose, in fact, that they had declared themselves on the 
aide of tho philosopher, — does he not see with what an Io Piean of triumph 
they would havo been received t with what a clamour the philosopher would 
have denounced all attempts to deflate them not laws and forces, but spirits * 
" Mr. Jackson is of opinion that scientific men aro the only ones qualified to 
judge of thcao phenomena, and to bring to light what they really aro. No 
idea can he more delusive. That scientific men are the best judges of their 
own natural laws and processes, we readily admit ; hut in these phenomena 
there are laws in operation which thoy are totally ignorant of, and which 
they cannot possibly test by any apparatus or materials in their laboratories. 
Beyond and besides this, thtiy are, from their prejudices and adopted theories, 
totally disqualified for a clear and effective examination of this question. 
Their minds have become stereotyped in particular theories, to which the 
phenomena of Spiritualism run counter. Mr. Jackson himself is a living 
proof of such men being totally disqualified for tho free and penetrating 
examination of such a subject. Ho believes in all tho phenomena, but denies 
the conclusions drawn by the common sense of many million* of -n 
can bring himself to boliovo that vntuUigcnces -wYiviv cm una, 
acutely, and males themselves seen, bcati, ana, tdit. mot«&i ' 
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And what is really astounding is, that Mr. Jackson, whilst uttering 10 
decided rin opinion, shows that he lias totally misunderstood tbe nature of 
the phenomena on which he discourses. He puts into the same category the 
• flowers, (rait, birds,' &c. ' which form the stock wonders of the Drub/ lie 
imagines them to issue from the vital forces of the circle itself, and to 
disappear nnd dissolve again rapidly. This may apply to the hands 
which appear at the Davenport teantit, and to the flower3 which were 
brought by the apparition wife of Mr. I.ivormore, of New 
Tors:; l>ut "the Hewers, fruits, 4c,, which are produced at the He w— 
of Mr. Gappy, nnd the birds which have appeared at these (Sean*, are real 
earthly flowers and birds, which are brought through walls nnd doors of 
closed rooms, and remain. One of the birds remains in a cage to tliis day. 
Some of the fruitaaro kept by those who received them. They were not 

E reduced hy any physical power of the circle. They csmo whence no one 
new j and they could not, therefore, come in consequence of any internal 
power exercised by the party assembled. They must bo brooght by beings, 
reasoning beings out of the flesh ; and no philosopher can possibly propound 
a more simple or palpable theory than the universal one, that they are brought 
by spirits who affirm themselves to he spirits. 

"Again the iron collar, which we now hear is made to pass over the head 
...' a youth in America, though seven inches less in interior circumference 
than the bead, is not a collar evolved magically from the minds or the latent 
forces of tho persons of the circle, but is an actual collar, made without any 
hinge or apa smith. The philosopher who shall explain this 

phenomenon, must know a great deal more about matter than the most 
profound physiologist who ever lived; and, in our single opinion, it can 
never bo explained, oiccpt on the hypothesis that matter, under the influence 
of spirit, is in a condition Kt.illv ..liliWvnt from its condition when operated 
upon solely by natural laws, however subtle and potent. 

" Wo are so far from entertaining Mr. Jackson's idea that scientific men 
a the best qualified to oxnroino these singular phenomena, that we feel 
re that so soon as they are compelled, like himself, to admit the reality of 
the Suits, their scientific prejudice* will haul lliom vehemently to endeavour to 
treat them as the remits of materia] Laws, ai ho himself does. This will 
assuredly become the philosophical phase of the question, whenever the denial 
of the./iic/ is at an end. Wo cannot hope, that, on having made this step of 
advance, the philosophers will have got much nearer the truth, because tboy 
will, from habit, persist in seeking for the solution of Iho mystery in a 
direction in which it is not to be found. The plain sense of mankind will still 
march on far ahead of them." 

Another critic asks, "Has not Mr. Juekson resuscitated the theories of 
Democritus and Epicurus, peopling the universe with EIouAa, or imagery the 
objective world has mirrored forth into space F Epicurus tells us that our 
brain imagery is constantly flitting about, distinguishable from the reflected 
forms of an objective reality, by its greater subtil on ess and evanescent cha- 
racter. He says, 'The imagery of the senses, and of our phantasy, are realities 
('Eiinpyiji <!\oyot), and cannot bo denied.' " 

We do not see a difficulty in admitting both the pneumatic and apnnumatic 

k solution of these manifestations. It is not unlikely that many of the minor 

L phenomena, attributed with sincerity by many psrlialty developed mediums 

rill, may be produced by the unconscious exorcise of spiritual p. 
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character that the more rational explanation may he found in the theory of 
the application of an external spiritual intelligence or force. 

The narratives of apparitions of living persons are very numerous, and the 
facts collected in this volume are not inconsistent with the possibility of such 
phenomena. The Germans have a familiar word to designate persons of whom 
they are related ; calling them doppelgangers or double-goers. Jung Stilling 
eays " Examples have come to my knowledge in which sick persons, overcome 
with an unspeakable longing to see some absent friend, have fallen into a 
swoon, and during that swoon have appeared to the distant object of their 
affection." 

In his " Footfalls on the Boundary of another World," Robert Dale Owen 
gives a number of narratives which he personally took pains to authenticate 
in relation to this subject. We select the following : — 

" In May, 1840, Dr. D , a noted physician of Washington, was residing 

with his wife and his daughter, Sarah, near Piney Point in Virginia. One 
afternoon the two ladies were walking out in a copse- wood not far from their 
residence, when, at a distance on the road, coming towards them, they saw a 

gentleman. ' Sally/ said Mrs. D , * there comes your father to meet us.' 

' I think not,' the daughter replied : ' that cannot be papa ; it is not so tall 
as he.' 

" As be neared them, the daughter's opinion was confirmed. They per- 
ceived that it was not Dr. D , but a Mr. Thompson, a gentleman with 

whom they were well acquainted, and who was at that time, though they then 

knew it not, a patient of Dr. D 's. They observed also, as he came nearer, 

that he was dressed in a bluo frock-coat, black satin waistcoat, and black 
pantaloons and hat. Also, on comparing notes afterwards, both ladies, it 
appeared, had noticed that his linen was particularly fine, and that his whole 
apparel seemed to have been very carefully adjusted. 

" He came up so close that they were on the very point of addressing him, 
but at that moment he stepped aside, as if to let them pass ; and then, even 
while the eyes of both the ladies were upon Atm, he suddenly and entirely dis- 
appeared. 

" The astonishment of Mrs. D and her daughter may be imagined. 

They could scarcely believe the evidence of their own eyes. They lingered, 
for a time, on the spot, as if expecting to see him re-appear ; then, with that 
strange feeling which comes over us when we have just witnessed something 
unexampled and incredible, they hastened home. 

" They afterwards ascertained through Dr. D , that his patient Mr. 

Thompson, being seriously indisposed, was confined to his bed : and that he 
had not quitted hie room, nor indeed his bed, throughout the entire day, 

" It may properly be added, that, though Mr. Thompson was familiarly 
known to the ladies, and much respected by them as an estimable man, there 
were no reasons existing why they should take any more interest in him, or he 
in them, than in the case of any other friend or acquaintance. He died just 
six weeks from the day of the appearance. 

" The above narrative is of unquestionable authenticity. It was communi- 
cated in Washington in June, 1859, by Mrs. D herself, and the manu- 
script being submitted to her for revision, was assented to as accurate." 

Our friend, Mr. Benjamin Coleman supplies the following remarks on this 
subject : " Among the most intelligent inquirers with whom I conversed at 
Brighton, was a lady of title. She told me that she was one of those present 
at the Davenport eianee % held at the residence of Sir Hesketh Fleetaw<**L ®sa 
was seated in the dark stance by the aifa oi % rao&saoBii ^\*w* "^^P^ 
scepticism, he confessed to her, was fast o^TO«ftx\&% V* ^* W* <& ^^^ 
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they were witnessing, when a light was suddenly struck, and both of them 
distinctly saw the form of Ira Davenport glide close past them. This incident 

very much disturbed the confidence of Lady I, , and entirely satisfied the 

sceptic that imposition was practised ; nnd ho left the room a confirmed on- 

beliover. I told Lady L , that, on hia return to London, Mr. Ferguson* 

■poke tome of this very fact, as one of the most curious thut had yet occurred 
at any of the itancti. He was holding, he said, the bo* of matches, aa he 
usually does, when thobox was snatched from his hand, and a light was struck 
by the, invisible operator; and, during the momentary ignition of the match, 
he plainly saw a form, apparently of a human figare. Ho said nothing at the 
moment, but whispering the fact to Mr. Fay, he confirmed it ; and afterwards 
several of those present admitted that they, too, had seen it. Mr, Ferguson, 
however, was not aware that any ona present supposed it to be the actual 

Krson of Ira Davenport, aa no observation to that effect was mnde ; and, M 
i Davenport was seen inalnntly afterwards, whan the light waa restored, 
fast bound to his chair, it was simply impossible thut the auspicious of Lady 

L and her friend could have been well founded. But admitting that two 

competent witnesses did actually see the form of Ira Davenport on that 
occasion, it is corroborative of a very important and interesting fact, and 
distinct phase of theso pulling mysteries of spiritual appearances ; namely, 
Shi duplication of individual form. 

" Mr. Ferguson, who did not on that occasion recognize the resemblance to 
Ira Davenport, nevertheless has, aa ho solemnly assertB, seen at othpr times, 
when alone with them, the entire duplicated form of In Davenport, and a 
part of Mr. Fay ; and in my first conversation with the Davenport Brothers, 
they told me, among other curious facts of their extraordinary history, that 
persons bad said tbey had met one or the other of them in places where they 
had not boon. On one occasion their father wont to a neighbouring shop to 
order somo fruit, when he was told by the shopkeeper that his son Ira had 
just been there, nnd had already ordered the fruit. It wa3, however, satis- 
factorily proved that Ira had not loft the house, and that the man must have 
seen his 'wraith' or • double.' 

"I may as well anticipate the question that will no doubt arise in the 
minds of many : ' That supposing the spirit of a living person can assume a 
natural form and become an active intelligent agent, producing mechanical 
effects, may not that account for much of what wo are accustomed to attribute 
to the presence of the spirits of departed persona ? ' 

" I answer, ' 1«/' but not all. v7u have too much evidence of spiritual 
individual identity, and too many instances of direct intelligence, perfectly 
independent of surrounding witnesses, to admit ihe possibility of our own 
spirits acting on all occasions tha double, and deceiving our senses. 

" Again it may ho asked, ' Do you think that finy of the phenomena which 
we are accustomed to attribute to spirits of the dead may be produced by the 
spirits of the living P ' und again, I answer, ' Yee ! ' After close observation 
and calm reflection upon the whole range of these Davenport manifestations, 
I am inclined to believe that the ropt-tying and untying, the handling and 
carrying about of musical instruments, Ao,, are partly offectcd by their 
1 doubles,' and it may be that these are in part assisted by other spirits. The 
unerring certainty with which the aame phenomena are produced in the 
presence of the Davenports day after day tends to confirm the opinion that 
their own 'spirits,' or 'doubles,' produce many of the mechanical effects 
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which we witness. On one occasion when they were bound in the usual 
manner within the cabinet, and the test of filling their hands with flour was 
applied, a group of four hands was seen ; and one of them I plainly saw was 
covered with flour. 

" And another idea occurs to me : as it is certain that four instruments are 
played upon at one time, requiring the agency of six or eight hands, it may 
be that the medium's hand are not only duplicated, but that they are tripli- 
cated and multiplied according to the necessities of the case, and the existing 
conditions and strength of the medium-power. We know that there is upon 
record ample evidence of apparitional appearances of persons still living, 
sometimes seen at the point of death, sometimes days before, and held to be 
death warnings ; and at other times of persons in health, and remaining so 
for an indefinite period, and again there are instances of persons seeing 
themselves.* 

" From these, and many other sources, much corroborative evidence may 
be obtained to establish the fact that the spirit-forms of living persons have 
been seen at various times and places, and the theory, which I now venture to 
suggest, is, that many manifestations which Spiritualists are accustomed to 
attribute to the spirits of the departed are, in truth, effected by their own doubles. 

" This idea can in no degree destroy our cherished belief in the power of 
departed spirits to communicate with us. On the contrary, it tends to confirm 
it ; for if spirits in the flesh can assume a tangible form and actually produce 
certain mechanical effects, why may not spirits out of the flesh be able to do 
all this and much more ? Let it be once recognized that spirit is a living 
entity when separated from the fleshly body, having a dynamic power over 
matter, and the great difficulty which enshrouds the materialistic mind 
vanishes. I am not wedded to a dogma on this or any other subject. I am 
only concerned to uphold, in opposition to the arrogant assumptions of 
ignorant sceptics, that the phenomena of which we speak are not to be 
attributed to delusion, to legerdemain or to any recognized natural cause." 

If in the human organism there are powers which enable a man to see 
without eyes, and to do the work of the corporeal senses without the. aid of 
those senses, then we may infer that it is through the exercise of a faculty, 
independent not only of the particular organ of sense, but of the whole 
physical body. Mr. Jackson admits that, " in virtue of our being spirits, we 
possess the powers manifested by spirits," and that, " there is not the least 
necessity for going outside of ourselves for these things." Why, then, should 
the mere dropping of our material husk at death disable us from producing, as 
disembodied spirits, the same effects we could produce, through our purely 
spiritual faculties, while we were in the flesh ? 

Undoubtedly, many phenomena referred by inexperienced observers to the 
agency of spirits do not require a Bupramundane solution. Whether in or 
out of the corporeal form, the human spirit may have certain powers ; and its 
phenomenal manifestations, whether it be in its embodied or disembodied 
state (and when we speak of body we mean only the visible earthly body), may 
have many points of similarity. It may sometimes be difficult to trace the 
origin of facts occurring along that mysterious border-land, where the visible 
and invisible seem to blend. 

The advocates of the no-spirit theory have much to say of " unconscious 
cerebration" and the controlling agency of the will ; but may not this be only 

* Kerner relates a case in which Mrs. Hauflfc, *ho vt*& \\\ \tv\*A ^\.^^>lycm^«A^«^i 
psrceived the appearance of herself seated in. a. c\\ait. fc& YLtTO«VvcN»2&'9««i ^^^^^ 
vision mil ofcuurte be set down by the incredulous as ^oxtVy wate\ws2wt« 
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another name fur thai spiritual contact tif our souls with thi 

faun which, dec u-iiim to 8m sdi nl ■'■]■.■.. w« gat so kuloj of am impreasioM 

The puerile eharai-ler uf'mnny uf the communications f or which a spiritual 
origin is claimed ; the rci.lde:-s assumption tif the names of great man and 
l-rcleoded spirits ; the author of some imbecile dogf-eroL, claiming 
to be Shakespeare ; the designer of some atrocious picture, signing himself 
Michael Atlgelo ; and the utterer of some stupid commonplace asking us 
to believe ho is Lord Bacon — of course make the spiritual pretensions of the 
'•■miniinicants ridiculous in the estimation of most pencils of taste. But 
when it is realised that spirits are not a kind of minor gods ; that they carry 
with them the ■ iiiine-tiTs. I hey t'-jrui' d in thi*, or, it may he, in anterior lives'; 
that there are among them the frivolous, the rain, the mendacious, and the 
malignant, with all their imperfections on their heads, just us they left [his 
m -ii lil. — the fact that a weithles^ eimmvunicatiun may yet be spiritual in its 
origin dou tmi :~ijii to difficult of belief. 

Those indications that the next lifts il a state similar in kind lo this present 
life, and only a step higher in an ascending series of existences ; one into 
which we carry uur human nature, and in which progress is but gradual, — 
ore contrary to the gcu.-rL.I : i 

and are distasteful to the feelings of many, whose notions of the hereafter, of 
the " saved " and the " elect," are of a state of passive beatitude. But 
pcrliapB the views of modern Spiritualism on this subject derive some 

fcnppjrt from log;, harmonising as they do with those facts of physical 

pv tgiHi taught by geology and by the study of organic forms trom primeval 

Since we have an eternity before us, in which to grow in knowledge and 

elf'irt el OUT own, to the summit of all possible bliss and wisdom? 
Spiritualism, rightly understood, might teach us that the true kingdom of 
heaven is not iii'h.-nl tn.iii, eilliei in thin present or in any other home, where 
his spirit may successively dwell in those " many mansions," the scenes of 
the divine bounty mid power ; but, as Christ tells us, within, in the will, the 
affections, and the mind. 

Dr. John Aahburner, the translator ol Reichenbach.'i " Dynamics of Mag- 
itismT' and who was one of the first men in Eucjand to investigate and 
accept the piieti"ni> r.i -.1' 1^1^, in his latest work, entitled " Notes and Studios 
in Llie l'hik.Hopuy of A mm il M.iui i.-:.i~jii and Spiritualism," argues that every 
law in the natural or physical world depends on the " grand trunk forco of 
universal gravitation," which being divisible into centripetal and centrifugal, 
in other wards, mi i ■■■ as the active principle, 

traceable through all the changes which take place throughout the realm of 
' re. In the author's words, " All change is necessarily dependent on these 

.is; no chemical compositions or decompositions can take placo without 

them; they regulate tin- great orbs in space, as well as the form of tho 
— -"-- -'"st nt 1 the primitive- crystalline globules, of which every tr—'-' '— - 



,_.:eis built up," " In VflgataWB existence, it determines a law of evolution 
when it decrees the folding up of embryonic forces in those minute 
spherules or germ-cells which develop vegetable crystals;" and, 
"proceeding with these laws, we observe the law of evolution regulating more 
M implicated gemi-eells in izriiiii:tl existence, but still h • I ■ ■■ ] i ■■ 1 1 L lu lringnoticlaws 
nf poliirily ;" f.ir "human beings, as well as all other animals, vegetables, 
aud minerals, within the mugriotie sphere of this magnetic earth, must oeces- 
'drily purtjikti a!' tin: magnetic influences. fcin.-.i.TiAtmt$ (tool the grand trunk 
Tee of 'universal gravitation." The autiiot sonwaUiaX al\ liui \vb.««.mao», <A 
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ihe so-called forces of heat, light, and electricity, are dependent on attraction 
and repulsion ; and that these simple antagonistic forces are the sole principles 
by which every change, atomic or otherwise, is effected under Almighty 
guidance, throughout the universe. 

The author is a stanch opponent of the materialistic notion that brain thinks, 
and consequently an assertor of the absolute inertia of matter, which the 
Creator has made subject to the attractive and repulsive principles involved in 
that which is called gravitation or magnetism. Force, therefore, is the life and 
soul of matter, which, controlled and regulated by it, manifests the phenomena 
which are continuously taking place in the form, size, weight, and colour of 
objects, from the least unto the greatest. 

The condition of sleep and the cause of pain are attributed to the state of 
the magnetic currents in the animal economy : " Sleep is the result of an 
■attractive force, analogous to the attraction of gravitation ; and wakefulness 
results from a repulsion, analogous to the centrifugal agency constituting a 
part of the phenomena attendant on the great trunk force." The facts 
adduced in evidence of the truth of this position are highly illustrative; and the 
author contends that cases recorded by many surgeons justify the conclusion 
that the molecules of the brain being subjected to a central attractive force, is 
the cause of sleep ; as the brain, when exposed, is seen to become smaller in 
that state ; and that a repellent action among its particles precedes the wakeful 
•condition. The cause of pain is summed up in the following : " The whole 
body, being a congeries of magnetic molecules, must necessarily be subject to 
the laws regulating polarities. Any change in the relations of the poles of 
living animal molecules must be productive of a change in the sensibilities of 
the part. Whether the change be the cause of pleasure or of pain, must 
depend upon the faculties of the individual. Endowed with a nervous system, 
the animal is susceptible of sensations, without which, the idea of pleasure or 
pain becomes absurd. The inference then remains, that pain is the result of 
an extreme disturbance of the polarities of a part." 

Dr. Ashburner accepts the spiritual hypothesis to the fullest extent, and 
thinks that any other is wholly unsatisfactory in view of all the facts and 
phenomena which he has tested. 

Another theory, not undeserving mention, is that put forth in a work pub- 
lished in London, 1863, and bearing the following extraordinary title : " Mary 
Jane ; or, Spiritualism Chemically Explained." The author's hypothesis, 
audacious as it may appear, is urged with a certain show of scientific learning. 
He gives us the following summary of his conclusions : — 

1. Man is a condensation of gases and elementary vapours. 

2. These vapours are constantly exuding from the skin. 

3. They charge (to use an electrical term) certain things; viz., The 
sensitive plant, — and it droops. The human body (as in mesmerism) — and it 
becomes insensible to pain. A table, — and 

4. When these vapours (which Reichenbach calls odic) emanate from cer- 
tain persons, who appear to have phosphorus in excess in the system, they 
form a positively living, thinking, acting body of material vapour, able to move a 
heavy table, and to carry on a conversation, &c. 

5. That the other persons sitting at the table affect the quality of the 
manifestations, although the odic vapours from them are not sufficiently strong 
to move the table, or act intelligently alone. 

6. That we do not see the odic emanations from their fingers, has nothing 
to do with the question ; for we can neither see heat una ^w&c\ss&^s-- , «5s§^<*. 
we admit the existence of both from thexc effiecta. . ,- 

7. Thus, if the medium knows nothing oi toudo, mAV^^^^^ 
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sounds given out will bo discordant, or such n» might be expected 

person knowing nothing of music; but, if a good performer sits at Hi i 

at the same time, as the medium, tho sounds will lie h u raoafaim. 80, if a 
medium understands nothing of drawing, and p aper 1.1nl pencil be put under 
the table, scribbles will be produced; but if an .nii-I sitn at tin? table, flowers 
or other artistic drawings will be produced ; although, in neither ease, coultl 
tliu artist produce the slightest movement of the table, or manifestation what- 
ever, without the medium. 

8. That this odic being thinks and feels exactly as the persons from whose- 
hod j it emanates ; that it possesses all the senses, —seeing, hearing, smelling, 

blinking ; that it makes up fin - [ho want of the muacular 
organs of speech, by cither an electrical power of rapping, of by guiding the 
medium's hand, or by direct writing with pen and pencil. 

9. That its power of sight is electrical ; Fir it can sea under a domino, or 
what is in tho adjoining room, — in short, where the hunmn eye cannot. 

10. That its power of hearing is also electrical or superhuman. 

11. That it is highly sensitive to odours, delighting in those of flowers, and 
expressing repugnance to some. 

12. That it can rap in two, and probably more, places simultaneously. 

13. That it can carry on different oonversntiooa with different individual* 
jit the same time. 

14. That its conversations with different persons will be responsive to the 
jill'i.'.-r ii.ti j. the si 'Tit inn Tits, and the rvligium belief nf en.'h person it is talking 
with, although they are drawn from one common source, — [he ...■:. 
concentrated at, or with which the table is charged,— and although those 
religious creeds arc entirely .it variance. And if asked for the name of the 
(presupposed) spirit, it will give the name either of the desired relative, 
or of some high authority fun religious matters) in the specific creed of the 
person making the inquiry. 

16. That, from various concurrent testimony, it appears folly prored that 
this odic vapour possesses the power of taking the shape of hands, arms, 
dress, &c. and even 'if an entire person, dressed ; and, such fact being 
certain, the statement that in America photographs of both dead and 
living persons have been obtained, ceases to ho preposterous ; but that the 
souls of those persons produced, or had anything to do with those shapes, 
docs not appear to be any more proved, than that if a good Turk received a 
rnosMiL'o signed, "Mahomet," it would be accepted as a proof, cither of" 
the truth of the message, or that tho deceased M 11 hornet had anvil 
do with it. 

18. That, nevertheless, the high thought, philosophy, independence, 
eomeiasnesB, and deep reflection evinced by many of tho onawen and 
sentiments expressed b\ the odic fluid, point to its connection with :■. 
t/i6n : fk'-i!tr>t'jsjt/irrr; as all-pervading as electricity, and which possibly is in 
itself, oris in intimate connection with, the principles of causation of the 

Such is the hold theory of 1 his chemical investigator. That the era a nations, 
of the h 11 man body " may form tin m- elves, without our knowing any thing 
about it, into a distinct personality, with the nicnlties of perception, memory, 
reason and conscience, — a personality that may rap, write, draw 



conscience,— n personality that may rap, write, .h- 
general conversation, make witty and moral observations, and not only thin! 

but 'think deeply and profoundly,' and take to itself a name (an, in lh_ 

niilhoi's liioriful experience, it tool; the name of ' Mary .lane '). fihd, in short, 



every way ronduct itself like an cdueidcri ivv\'\. YJt\\-W.N-*iY H^mhec of 
iety, — is certainly an astounding instance ot Vho -pruiigvowa ckbs&Q&iml <& 
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4 odic vapour.' It is an hypothesis wh&Sh/«if , & does not mereljr amuse, is 
likely to startle men of science even more than~th$ spiritual theory itself ; and 
their surprise is not likely to be diminished on* leaszpng that the odic vapour 
is convertible into intellect ; that the odic emanatiqnsActually create life and 
intelligence ; and that there is a universal thougbkafmospfiere, resulting, 
we presume, from the phosphorescent and other chemical/emanations from 
the collective brain of humanity, from which these vafJejo\pl # "personages 
get the information and ideas which at the time they may not'ijL Jhemselves 
possess. ^ ^ " * /; •" • 

"Admitting the extravagant assumption of a being evolved^ firt>m'the. # 
-chemical emanations of our physical substances ; nay, more, admitting e^en. . « 
that these emanations are imbued with our special idiosyncrasies, — with our; •* 
mental and moral qualities,— still, as a derivative being, it could have only •" 
the knowledge, ideas, and qualities of those from whom it proceeded. That 
cannot come out of a man which is not in him. Hence, as our author very 
consistently says in the words we have quoted : ' This odic being thinks and 
feels exactly as the persons from whose bodies it emanates.' Of course, if the 
hypothesis were true, it must do so. But then, unfortunately for the 
hypothesis, this 'odic being' will not do as he ought to do. He will 
sometimes think and feel differently from the persons from whose bodies he is 
an out-birth. No fact in this inquiry is better known or more firmly 
^established than that spirits exhibit powers, and maintain opinions surpassing, 
different from, and sometimes even antagonistic to those of both medium ana 
circle. 

" In some instances mediums will give information altogether outside the 
knowledge of themselves, or of any persons present,* and exhibit a mental 
force transcending their own natural powers, as in others it will be equally 
*below their natural capacity. 

" We might pursue our argument from every phase of the manifestations : 
from vision and prevision ; from dreams and apparitions ; from impressions, 
presentiments, and warnings ; from clairvoyance and trance ; from prediction, 
possession, and personation ; these all demonstrate the same conclusion, — that 
the acting power is no way a part of ourselves, but is wholly discreted from 
us, with independent thought, affection and volition. The fact is, that our 
.author confounds conditions and causes. Certain conditions are found 
necessary to certain effects ; therefore, he reasons, they are the efficient cause 
of them. This is just such a mistake as it would be to attribute a telegram to 
the wires, instead of to the operator at the end of them." 

William Howitt, of whom we may say, as Coleridge said of Baxter 
(another Spiritualist), " I could almost as soon doubt the gospel verity 
as his veracity/' in a letter published in 1862, and commenting on the odic 
theory of the Rev. Mr. Mahan and others, writes as follows : — 

" They who ascribe the powers exercised by spiritual agency to odic force, 
betray an equal ignorance of the real properties of that force, and of the 
present status and facts of Spiritualism.* Search through Keichenbach*s essay 
on this force, and you will find no trace of a reasoning power in it. He 
ascribes no 6uch properties to it. He says it throws a flame in the dark, 
visible to sensitive persons, such as the Spiritualists call mediums ; that this 

* Professor Hare testified to a message having been sent by a supposed spirit, from a 
-circle at Cape May, to one in Philadelphia, and an answer, giving assurance of actual 
•communication, ha vine been returned in half an hour. The Rev. J. B. Ferguson, of 
Tennessee, testifies to naving heard native Americans, who nevet tasew «^*sA> ^ ^S?5Sb«. 
discourse for hours in that tongue in the presence, ot t»»X\n«. ^erK^T^,^^^^^*^^^^ 
addresses pure specimens of the power of \\ie\r Yaivfcuafc*, ^*.cx* A v&^ wsa*. ^ 
(jiumber could be given. 
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flame IB thrown from magnets pf 7-161. t power, from crystals, from V.i 
the sun, &Q. That by pjie,s*s made with magnets, or crystals, or by water 
impregnated with the sun'iuiiya, certain sensations, agreeable or disagreeable, 
u the POWW is applied; jre induced, but not a trace of any reasoning in this 
power, of any revelation of facta, of any pictorial vision, of any faculty of 

Srognostjca,tipn. '-It cannot tell you what will take place to-morrow, much 
iss at (he'Atfripodoa, or in the spiritual world. But spirits do all this, and 

a..' If ljgei'not attract iron, or other physics] substances, whicl 

i gous'-its cognate, magnetism, does. But spirits lift iron, or any other 
. 'body •of" very great weight, and not in One direction only, but carry Ihem 
■ tTLout from place to place. Spirits lift heavy tables : I have so* i 
tables, capable of accommodating more than a dozen people, lifted quite from 
the pound. Spirits play On all musical ins! nunc ate : they can carry about 
hand-bells, Biul ring them in the air, as I have seen Ihnn. The music which 
ttaj product is often exquiotta, Kpirits will draw or writfi directly upon 
paper laid for them in the middle of the floor, or indirectly, through 
the hands of people who never took a lesson, and never could draw. 
I am cm of thtm. 

" These are things which are not only going on in England, and amongst 
my own friends every day, hut have been going on for these forty yearn ; ton 
years in America, and thirty before that in Germany. Bnt, in America, the 
wide diffusion and constant repetition of those phenomena have convinced 
seme mill inns of people, and some of Ovto the first men i f sfieniifie and legal 
ubiliiv in the country. Those persons have not believed on mere hearsay, or 
mere hocus-pocus and delusion, bnt upon the familiar evidence of facts ; and, 
as I have observe,] , f.,i- thirty yi art liel'urc Hint, in Germany there existed a- 
considerable body of the most eminent philosophers, poets, and scientific men, 
familiar with most of these things. Amongst these no less a man than 
Immanuel Kant ; and also Gfirres, Ennemoser, Eschenmayor, Werner, 
Wrliut ■■■!■;, .1 unc; Stilling, Keruer ; and, pre-eminent amongst women, Mrs. 
Hauffe, the Soercss of Prevorst, who professed, not merely to have spiritual 
communications, hut to see and converse daily with spirits ; and she gave 
continual proofs of it, as uny one may see who reads her story. 

" Now it is useless to tell us that the odic force, acting somehow 
!nvH-t ■lii.'jslv on the brain, can product* these results. It cannot enable people 
lo draw, and writo, and play exquisite music, who have no such power or 
knnwli dg-i in their bruin? ; fur uii the old principle -x nil ifa nihil jit, no such 
thing! bi iiig in, no such things can e-ome out. It cannot come from other 
brains, for there are often no ether brains' pn-sent. If it could do such things, 
it would be spirit, endowed with volition, skill, and knowledge ; and there 
would be an end of the dispute. The condition, therefore, of those who 
ascribe these powers to odic force, is that of one ascribing the telegraphic 
message to the wire, and not to the man at the end of it. Odic force may be 
the wire j for spiritual communications are, and ever have been, made throngfl 
and under certain laws, as all God's works always are : but it certainly is not 
tli! 1 inb'l licence at the end of it, . . . 

" "Whilst the odiits and autumctl /■-•/*■ aji.-.-cutitt" nbi.mt an action on the brain, 
we cut the matter short, and say, There stand tho spirits themselves, seen, 
heard, felt, and conversed with. 

" More than six years ago I began to examine the phenomena of Spirit- 
ualism. I did not go to paid nor even to public mediums. I eat down at my 

table with members of my own family, or with friends, persons of high 

icter, and serious as myself in the inquiry. 1. saw tahVia tootpA, — L - 
andtio, and raised repeatedly into the, ' 



rrwj*-. 
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sometimes a hundred at once, in every imaginable part of the table, in all 
keys, and of various degrees of loudness. I examined the phenomena 
thoroughly. . . . Silly, but playful, spirits came frequently. ... I 
heard accordions play wonderful music as they were held in one hand, often 
by a person who could not play at all. I heard and saw hand-bells carried 
about the room in the air ; put first into one person's hand and then into 
another's ; taken away again by a strong pull, though you could not see the 
hand touching them. I saw dining and drawing-room tables of great 
weight, not only raised into the air, but when placed in a particular direction, 
perseveringly remove themselves, and place themselves quite differently. I 
saw other tables answer questions as they stood in the air, by moving up and 
down with a marvellous softness. I heard sometimes blows, apparently 
enough to split the table, when no one could have struck them without 
observation ; and I breathed perfumes the most delicate. I saw light stream 
from the fingers of persons on the table, or while mesmerising some one. As 
for communications professedly from spirits, they were of daily occurrence, 
and often wonderful. Our previous theological opinions were resisted and 
condemned, when I and my wife were alone. This, therefore, could be no 
automatic action of our own brains, far less of the brains of others, for they 
were not there. We held philosophical Unitarian opinions ; but, when thus 
alone, the communications condemned them, and asserted the Divinity and 
Godhead of Our Saviour. When we put questions of a religious nature to 
the spirits, they directed us to put all such questions to the Divine Spirit 
alone. . . 

" Many persons that we know draw, paint, or write under spiritual agency, 
and without any effort or action of their own minds whatever, some of them 
having never learned to draw. Several of my family drew and wrote. I 
wrote a whole volume without any action of my own mind, the process being 
purely mechanical on my part. A series of drawings in circles, filled up 
with patterns, every one different from the other, were given through my 
hand, one each evening : the circles were struck off as correctly as Giotto or 
a pair of compasses could have done them ; yet they were made simply with 
a pencil. Artists who saw them were astonished, and, as is generally the 
case in such matters, suggested that some new faculty was developed in me ; 
when, lo ! the power was entirely taken away, as if to show that it did not 
belong to me. The drawings, however, remain ; but I could not copy one of 
them in the same way if my life depended on it. A member of my family 
drew very extraordinary and beautiful things, often with written explana- 
tions, but exactly in the same mechanical, involuntary manner. In fact, 
most of these drawings are accompanied by explanations spiritually given, 
showing that every line is full of meaning. 

" I may add that I have never visited paid mediums ; but I have seen most 
of the phenomena exhibited through Mr. Home, Mr. Squire, and others. I 
have seen spirit-hands moving about ; I have felt them again and again. I have 
seen writing done by spirits, by laying a pencil and paper in the middle of the 
floor, and very good sense written too. I have heard things announced as 
about to come to pass ; and they have come to pass, though appearing very 
improbable at the moment. I have seen persons very often, in clairvoyant 
trances, entering into communication with the dead, of whom they nave 
known nothing, and giving those who had known them the most living 
description of them, as well as messages from them. . . . 

" Now it is idle talking of odic force in the face of facta lik&ikaRR^ ^ks^ 
are occurring all over America, and. in. TOno<a&^ttito ^S."to»s^» %x^-^ss^sv 
accord with the attestations o£ men. oi \k*\ia$gfcsefc <2ukew*k* ^^*se*»^ 



nations. In Greece, PUtO, Bwu m tai, pTthaarorni, and numbers of other* 
asserted tin's spirit -action; in liorai;, India, Egypt, Scandinavia, and 
;•.> ■■ : r-l u ! i :: il A:;. in.;!, u well nn in Judeu and amongst the must eminent 
Fathers of the Church. The leading minds of every ago but this have but 
one voice on the subject. 

'• It is tb" 1 1-: . -.il. ■ ' ri dung ;i! ah&dowl to avoid comineto the substance, 
which makes those educated in the nnli -spiritual theoriea of the post century, 
seize so eagerly on the odic force as their forlorn hope. It will he torn by 
advancing truth from their grasp. The cry that all is imagination is gone 
already ; odic force is the present stage, and it must go too. 

11 And here [ Gould give you a whole -volume of the remarkable and even 
startling revelations loads by our own departed friends at our own evening 
tab!.: , r.hnse friends coming at win ill v iine\"|i.itiil times, and liringing 
messages of the moat vital importance, — carrying them on from period to 
period, sometimes at intervals of years, into a perfect history. But these 
tiling- an too an red (or the puUia syn. All Bprrituoliata have them ; and 
they am boarded amongst the treasures which are the woalth of the affeetious, 
and the links of assurance with the world of the hereafter. 

" Now, I ash, what right have wo or has any one, to reject the perpetual, 
uniform, and voluntary assertions of the spirits ; to till them that they lio, 
and ute iL"i spirits, tin' merely erf, or some such blind and incompetent force? 
Nothing but the hardness and deadness of that anti-spiritual education, 
which has been growing harder and more unapiritnal ever ainoethe Ref'irma- 
ti'jii. f . i il ■ J lead man (■■ «Bch absurdity, l'r ; oj faith in 

Popish miracles, went, as is always the ease, loo far in ils re-action, and, not 
content with levelling the abuses, proceeded to annihilate faith in the super- 
natural altogether." 

The Rev. Charles Beadier, in his able review of the apneumatic theories. 
Says, "That mind, separating itself partially from the body, even during thia 
life, should be able to energise at a distance, i liou-U mysterious, is not incre- 
dible. Cicero recognises it. .himlilichus builds on it. It is easy to conceive 
a law by which it should bo. But to -ny iliat /jj-.u'h can push a door open at 
u distinco, project odic spectra, visible and audible to distant observe™, 
perform on distant musical instruments ; and, in short, do whatever the 
person would do, if physically present ; or that every particle of the body 
is a miniature i.f the a'holo ; and thai tin'-.-, constantly exhaling, remain for 
years, and coming in r/oiituet with sen sit i ■. c brains, produce visions of the 
person, iinii hi-, precise sensuous and mental state at. the time the particle was 
elaborated, — these, I hough staled us fori, in a -cienlific treatise, am not only 
nnsustained by evidence, but shocking to the common mind." 

The theory of automat ie mental action, Mr. Hcechcr rejrarils as equally 
objectionable. It is an attempt to prove that intelligent manifestations can 

be produced unint.'.lii'einly ; thus ovi-rth rowing the foundation of all a" 

ment from design to a designer. 

Admit that the phenomena are the work of apirita at all, and the ci 
sion cannot be resisted that they lire disembodied spirits. 

For what do the facta conceded imply that the embodied spirit CS 
can, by some means, appear at a distance from its own body, speak audibly 
hear answers, move bodies, perform on instruments, and do whatever it words' 
ib. throe:-! i I lie body if that, were present. It can obtain access to the content* 
of other mimls. reveal distant events, pnat, present, and future. But if so, 
the further inu'i ssboi of a temporary going forth of soul from body can - - 1 
bag be withheld, lira. Hauffe firmly declared that hex «jn1 left the body i 
sturncd. Gilbert Tennent, to the day of his 4eoi.D, 'ueiioiiA ttu& o,v 
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that long and death-like trance his soul left the body. All clairvoyants 
testify to the same. In this way Cicero accounts for prophetic dreams : " In 
dreams, the soul hath a vigour free from sense, and disenthralled of every 
care, the body lying death-like. And since she hath existed from all eternity, 
and been acquainted with innumerable minds, she beholdeth all things that 
are in rerum natura."* 

All the writings of antiquity are eloquent with this grand idea. 

But once admit this of the soul before death, and how can it be denied 
after? 

A psychological theory, for which the writer does not claim entire originality, 
but which he states with unexampled clearness, is that contained in a little 
volume published by Triibner & Co., London (1868), and entitled " Chapters 
on Man ; with the Outlines of a Science of Comparative Psychology. By 
C. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological Society of London." 
Though the theory is not based to any extent on the recent surprising 
phenomena of Spiritualism, the writer, by a course of scientific reasoning, 
arrives at results not inconsistent with the great fact of spirit existence, and 
which accord with the teachings of St. Paul, who, it is contended, distinguishes 
between the soul, or psyche, and the spirit, or pneuma, of man. 

According to Mr. Wake, the principle of being on which man's superior 
mental development depends, is the spirit of reflection, or simply, as dis- 
tinguished from the soul essence, or psyche, the spirit, or pneuma. " It is by 
the addition of such a spiritual agent we can alone account for the superior 
phenomena of the human mental life. Founded, as those phenomena are, 
m the simple sensational perceptions which the lower animals also possess, we 
see in them the gradual development of a perception so differ ant in its objects 
as to be necessarily due to the activity of a superior principle of being. The 
final result of this perception is the knowledge of the intuitions of truth, 
which are the very life of the soul essence ; a knowledge which requires the 
operation of a spiritual principle existing beyond the soul, although intimately 
connected with it. Having no such external principle of spiritual activity, 
the lower animals can never obtain any knowledge of the soul's intuitions, 
or of those general truths which are the expression of them in relation to 
external nature. 

" It is thus that the brute creatures are the mere instruments of the soul's 
activity, operating through the bodily organism ; whilst man, having discovered 
the intuitions which are thus active, realizes them, and makes them 
instruments for his advancement in knowledge, and for the subjection of the 
forces of nature to his own purposes. 

"The relation between the soul and spiritual essences, or between the 
psyche and pneuma, is clearly seen from the nature of the spiritual activity, 
which leads, not to any change of mental operations, but merely to the 
improvement of thought objectivity. The soul can of itself perceive only the 
individual objects presented to the eye ; but when joined to the spirit, it takes 
cognizance, not only of the ever- varying phenomena of nature, but also of 
the qualities of objects on which the changes in such phenomena depend, and 
even creates those symbols which, as objects of thought, give it bo increased 
a range and activity. The spirit, having to do only with the object, and not 
with the thought itself, may be classed with the bodily eye, as an instrument 
of soul vision, — the one giving perception of the material forms of nature, 
the other of its spiritual forces ; and in this relation, although having a much 

• Cicero, it will be seen, was inclined lo tht tacfcraA tf Ts*fcwK«B?3M»fc, «» « 9KttM *** 
tt-incaraationg. 
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enlarged objectivity, it may be Bentifled with that faculty of reflection wbi 
according to Locke, is a chief source of our ideas. 

"As, however, the aoul essence, or psyche, is indebted to its union with 
the spirit, orjMMMM, for all its actus] knoteUdf^boQi of externa] d . 
of ils own being', the spirit is entitled to claim a higher nature than tbat of 
the -'ml essence n> which it is joined : anil it must in- recognised U Hu tna 
principle of ipirilual life, although not the actual source of Mug. 

"That the spiritual life, like the soul activity, has its several phases or 
stages of development, is evident from tho phenomena observable in the 
mental life of the child, of the woman, and of the man. 

"The^ir'W, in its ceaseless inquiries, shows the lirst unfolding of the spiritual 
perception : hut that perception briny :l« yet imperfect in its operation, tho 
chiM is limited in its activity to tin? imitation which is the result of simpla 
thought. 

" In the woman, wo see tho activity of the spiritual principle, in combination 
with that of the soul essence, in an intuitive recognition of modes of action, 
wi11nji.il the actual percept ion of the qualitic-. on which their value depends, 
which is iiceossary In tin'' yen, "Tali rations of reason. We sea here tho activity 
of thi! instincl ive si ml. vivified by contact with the spiritual principle, resulting 
in that almost intuitive perception of simple relation, the possession of which 
by woman is her peculiar distinction. 

11 In ■mm, on the other hand, instinct giving place to reason in the 
stimulating principle of action, the spiritual perception is employed in 
supplying objects of thought for the activity of tha mind; tha tin: 
being lb'- 1-131-.. reasoning, which is the peculiar attribute of man, hygniim, wo 
have the crowning glory of mnn's mental development; the intuitive 
operation of the 'motional soul essence being so perfectly combined with tho 
keen iiereepiion of the rolleetivc spirit, that reason itself becomes intuitive, 
and the mind operates by aproeoss of spiritual instinct." . . . 

As to tho questions of moral responsibility and i in mortality, Mr. "Wake 
thinks it cannot be denied that the soul is the responsible, immortal portion 
of man's being. As the ometiuied, thinking, and willing essence, it is the 
real principle of being, and that which performs, through the physical 
organism, those actions to which moral responsibility haa relation. But the 
soul is responsible for these actions only because it has a knowledge of their 
nature as being good or evil. This knowledge depends, however, ON <!'-■ 
actinty tif the spiritual perception, on which the whole special intellectual 
<Wi !.,|,]n, i t of man Is founded, and of which conscience itself, the test of 
ie.ovin-il ilitv, is one of the fruits. 

As the lower animals have not tin; spirit, or fmetma, they can have no 
knowledge of the nature of iutioiir! »■. Lenej. ■ mil; and, 

therefore, they are not responsible creatures. The question of brute immor- 
tality can receive a similar solution. As the soul, or psyche, is the principle 
of being, it uiimt hr the mul vhiek is immii-tal. The lower animals, therefore, 
have within themselves the principle of eternal existence. We cannot believe 
that any substance, cither material or spiritual, can be annihilated ; and, 
therefore, the brute soul, after death, must continue to exist. 

By immortality, however, is usually understood eternal txittenet itt a ilatt 
of separate identity. This state does not depend en the possession of the soul 
essence, or psychr, but on that of the higher spirit, or pneuma. the activity of 
which can alone giro the self-cons, iou-ie-.-a on which, apart from the bodily 
Organism, separate identify is itself dependent. Tho brulo soul, therefore, 
according to Mr. Wake, must eiist eternally, V,ut ntft in. s. BSQKnta - 
When, however, it is asked, " In -what state, ttisri, ojjea 'Am v 1 — * 
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exist after death ?" the only answer which can be given is, that it must return 
to the great source of being from which the soul first had its origin. As matter 
is one and eternal, although its grosser forms are ever changing, so it is with 
the soul essence, whose phenomenal forms, numberless as those of matter, are 
equally changeful, but which in its substance ever continues one and 
unchangeable. The noble privilege of man, however, is to be individualized 
as a distinct and immortal spiritual existence. 

The tendency of modern scientific thought is to correlate all the phenomena 
of nature as the manifestations of one simple energy, of which the inorganic 
and the organic are but more or less complex phases. The professed, 
advocates of the doctrine of material development ultimately reduce all things 
to an eternally existing and infinitely extended matter, of which force is the? 
phenomenal activity. 

" Such would appear to be the conclusion to which the hypothesis of Mr. 
Darwin tends. Stated in the words of Professor Huxley, it is, * Given the- 
existence of organic matter, its tendency to transmit properties, and its- 
tendency accordingly to vary ; and, lastly, given the conditions of existence 
by which organic matter is surrounded, — these put together are the causes- 
of the present and the past conditions of organic nature/ 

" The existence of matter in an organized form is here assumed ; but from 
Professor Huxley's supposition, that in fifty years' time, science will be able- 
' to produce the conditions requisite to the origination of life/ we are justified 
in considering that ' organization' is the accident, while the existence of matter 
in its simple, inorganic form, is the only fundamental requirement. This is, 
moreover, confirmed by the assertion of a late writer, Mr. David Page, the- 
most recent advocate of the development hypothesis, that man, like the- 
animal, springs from inorganic elements. 

"If we turn to the positive philosophy, we see that it has the same- 
material basis. Mr. Lewes, while affirming that there is no real distinction 
between vital and psychical phenomena, the latter being themselves vital, 
defines vitality as 'the abstract designation of certain special properties 
manifested by matter under certain special conditions.' We have- 
here the same fundamental idea as that on which the hypothesis of 
Mr. Darwin reposes. Mr. Lewes adds, ' Life is known only in dependence on 
substance : its activity is accelerated or retarded according to the conditions, 
in which the elemental changes of the substance are facilitated or impeded \. 
and it vanishes with the disintegration of the substance.' " 

This is the necessary conclusion of materialism. 

It is apparent that if this conclusion were established, it would furnish an 
insuperable objection to the spiritual theory as to man's nature, enforced by 
Mr. Wake. He, therefore, proceeds to examine the grounds on which the- 
materialistic argument is based. No objection, he contends, can be made to* 
the existence of spirit on the ground that it is not capable of direct proof. 
" Positive science allows the existence of matter in so attenuated a condition,, 
that it can be known only by the effects of its motion, and on the ' disinte- 
gration of the substance ' which attends the destruction of life : the substance- 
itself still remains, although it may take a form which cannot be recognised. 
The mere 'non-perceptibility 9 of spirit is, therefore, no proof of its non-existence. 
But, further, supposing the animal organism possesses such a principle or 
being as this, its real life may continue, notwithstanding the disintegration 
of the bodily substance, without its existence being perceived. It is extremely 
probable that the ether can be rendered knowable to u&^YA^t^^^sfc&ioss?*. 
of the present life, only by virtue oiiiaw&OTi to. ^aa T&si&Kt A *^*?|SJ£^ 
Mtnwsphere ; and if, therefore, thia me&xom TrotfcTrow^^ 81 * ^^^^ 
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i- of our guessing its existence, in like m 
the bodily organism may destroy the only nieans by which the principle al 
animal lira can raveal itself to us in our present state, erctpt, it may it, rm*fr 
ecrlaiu tspreial condition!. 

" Notwithstanding the fact thnt there is no prima facie objection to the 
spiritual view of life, the advocates of the material hypothesis may still 
assert that materialism is quite sufficient to account for ail the phenomena of 
organic matter, without calling in the agency of any special principle of being. 

" Wfcau, however, we ask what beyond the mere fact of complexity, which 
itself requires explanation, determines the passage of matter from the 
inorganic to the vegetal noma] form of organisation, 

the |iusitiv!' philosophy \-r, silent. It does, indeed, declare that there is no 
'essential di*tincti.>u between uremic (mil inorganic matter,' nor yet 'any 
between life and mind; hut, at the same 
time it admits that it has no other object of inquiry than that of laws. 
MYc'itiiig -i.li.lv iil' Hie W.i of phenomena, it does not concern itself with their 
cause; and, so far, therefore, as positivism is concerned, any of those 
phenomena may bo due to the activity nf an immaterial principle, the presence 
of which may be the cause of the complexity of structure that furnishes the 
special conditions necessary for such phenomena, and which can perhaps 
reveal itself only through matter.'' 

"The Darwinian hypothesis requires consideration, according to Mr. Wake, 
only so far as it affects to derive man, equally with both the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, from :• common mill single progenitor. As fi the former, 
ProfeflMT Huxley NTS, "There, cannot be the slightest douht in the world 
that the argument which applies to the improvement uf tie: hurao from an 
in lii t Mock, or of ape from ape, applies to the improvement of mon from some 
simpler and lower stock than man.'' 

The same argument may be used to explain the origin of the animal from 
the vegetable organism. On examination, however, wa find that the 
conclusion cannot bo sustained. When it is said that "the structural 
differences which separate man from the apes are not greater than those 
which separate some apes from others," wa have, independently of the fact 
that there is no evidence of the past or present existence of any such links 
between man and the ape, as there are between ap« and ape, a statement 
which is not correct. This may, indeed, be proved by Professor Huxley's own 
admission. He is constrained to admit " the width of the gulf in intellectual 
and moral matters which lies between man and the whole of the lower 
creation," although he explains it as tho result of " variation in function" 
rather than of variation in structure. 

According to Professor Huxley, it is language which " constitutes and makes 
man what he is ; '' and this language depends on " the equality of action " of 
the two nerves which supply the muscles of the glottis; a change in the 
structure of which, although imperceptible, might have a result which would 
he "practically infinite." 

" But how can o change of structure, which has so marvellous a con- 
sequence, be a slight one? The fact is, that its insignificance is merely 
apparent ; for it is associated with a general superiority and refinement of 
nervous structure and sensibility, which give a higher form and tone to the 
human organization, being the conditions on which the special action of the 
ected with the muscles of the glottis altogether depends. 

"lndamental error to ascribe man's superiority over tl 
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instrument, and one without which man would still he vastly superior to the- 
creatures below him. How strange that man's civilization — and may we not 
add, his responsibility and immortality ? — depend wholly on * the equality of 
action of the two nerves which supply the muscles of the glottis' ! Surely, 
the talking parrot must also have a capacity for civilization ! 

44 The .Darwinian hypothesis, which Mr. Herbert Spencer accepts as 
reducible to the 'general doctrine of evolution,' gives no satisfactory 
explanation of the origin of the primitive cell ; and thus leaves unsolved the 
chief problem presented by organic nature in its several phases. 

44 No ground is assignable, consistent with the hypothesis of evolution, why 
the only wide gap in the series should be between the highest ape and man. 
The only explanation which can be given by those of its advocates who 
admit the possession by man of * special endowments' — 'that nature can 
produce a new type without our being able to see the marks of transition' — 
is in reality fatal to the hypothesis itself, seeing that the exercise of such a 
power bespeaks the operation in nature of some fresh principle of vitality. 

44 But, secondly, it is evident that the minute modifications of function and 
structure, supposed, cannot result in the formation of something fundamentally 
different from that which has been thus modified. It has been shown, that 
it is not the possession of speech which constitutes man's superiority over the 
animal world, but the faculty of spiritual perception ; the exercise of 
which underlies both human language and every other phase of culture tiy 
which man is distinguished. This is a power wholly dissimilar from any the 
animal world possesses ; and no modification, therefore, of the animal organ- 
ization could evolve it., 

u Reference to * a plan of ascensive development* will not meet the difficulty 
when ' new and special endowments' are admitted ; for, according to the 
principle laid down by Herbert Spencer, that 'function is antecedent to 
structure,' those endowments can exist only in response to a preceding func- 
tional tendency. This principle, moreover, directly contradicts the reasoning 
of Professor Huxley, that a functional difference which is * vastly unfathom- 
able, and truly infinite in its consequences,' has arisen from a small structural 
change. The modification of the organism must have been preceded by that 
of the function ; and as the latter is itself dependent on something which the 
lower animals do not possess, it is absolutely impossible that either the func- 
tion or the structural differences which it precedes can have been evolved 
simply out of an animal organization 

44 There must be an antecedent functional tendency, or there can be no 
formation of organic material, much less of a specialised organism. The 
very fact of the existence of organisms, so different in their vital phenomena, 
as the animal and the plant, both of which are made up of the same chemical 
elements, proves the existence of two different fundamental tendencies, which 
cannot be explained by any peculiarity of combination of those elements, 
since the function is antecedent to all such combination, and directive of the 
form it shall take. Supposing, then, specific organised forms are accompanied 
by peculiar arrangement of their chemical elements, which take the form of 
* physiological units,' the tendency of the primitive organic matter to take 
this arrangement, has to be accounted for; and it can be only by its 
dependence on some still more ultimate fact. 

This ultimate fact Mr. Wake finds in spirit, deity. The phenomena of life 
in man are quite distinct from those of either organic or mere animal vitality ; 
and, although intimately related to, and, it may be^ tv^*»»»x^ ^rs^s&k^j^ 
with them, the union is one of actual addition) «a Vj «a^r^aa&ss^ <^*» ^P 35 -" 
fectly fresh and independent faculty. 
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The universe may be described as an infinitely extended and 

existing- organism. The possession, however, by man of the principh 

" 'anal and spiritual life requires the prior existence of MMatAwy tifa i ifew -n 

'ure to them/rom re/tick then principle) ran hate hten derivtd. There must, 

fant, according to the reasoning of the materialistic argument, be an 

raaUy existing principle of being, trout which the soul of the animal 

organism can have hud ita origin ; and thus must it be to enable us to 

account lor the existence of the higher spiritual principle which we see in 

" But, as in phenomenal nature, we see the three discrete degrees of life 
c -Ms is- in:; in a certain relation, — the lower being essential to the existence of 
the higher, and the higher again giving a new direction to the activity of the 
lower, — we ue justified in affirming that u similar relation exists between the 
Mran] '■■.'-existing, eternal principles of being which thus reveal Ihi 
Tins.- three decrees of Ahsululu Life cannot be independent of each other ; 
and, Lin ivf-nv, Gnat Eternal and Infinite Existence from which all phenomena] 
nature has been evolved, must although manifesting bis rtetivity through a 
materia! organism, yet be essential! v a .-|n:itni! heing, as possessing-, not 
only the principle of animal viridity, hut also that of the spiritual life. 

" Ah, however, nature is an evolution from the Divine Organism, — man. 
being the final result of such evolution, — we must see in man and nature a 
representation of God; who therefore, is nut the Unknowable Existence 
whieh the hypothesis of evolution, as stated by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
requires. God cannot be unlike that which has sprung from himself, — 
except only so far as he is infinite and perfect, while it is finite, and, as such, 
imperfect. 

" Moreover, knowing man and nature, we have a conception — incomplete, 
tii'criiisi; limited -of God him Self ; and this conception must widen, and 
therefore become more nearly perfect with every incraaia of OUT knowledge. 
II and -in -hand, therefore, with the developement of science, there should bo 
an ever- in creasing veneration for that Being, the laws of whose relative 
exist. ■nee science expresses." 

And here, according to the system of Mr. "Wake, we have the only ground 
for reconi iliation between science and religion. 

The argument whieh we have thus presented, in an abridged form, is worthy 
the reader's study : and it will, we hupe, call attention to the hook itself, 
where some omitted links will be found supplied. 



CHAPTER X. 

COGNATE FACTS AND PHENOMENA. 

"All Eft is Thy life, O Infinite One, udonlythf religious eye penetrates to the realm d 
True Bnmy."-?. S, Fithti. 

No one who bus carefully examined the facts of modern Spiritualism, can fail 
of hs'inf? struck by the an-.ikiL-y [hey hear to many of the miraculous incidents 
recorded in, iba Bible. Nothing can be moru certain than that the Bible 
distinctly recognizes a class of phenomena, rejecA,c& \>v, modem &co?ti 
contrary to the order of nature, Vint tko poasitnlity uS -rrtiidn. \i 
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-proved in the attestations of thousands of intelligent contemporaries to similar 
occurrences. 

Instances of the exercise of the prophetic faculty, by somnambulists and 
others, have been not unfrequent during the present century. The prophet 
Hosea represents God as saying, " I have spoken by the prophets, I have mul- 
tiplied visions." 

What clearer recognition of some of the higher experiences of somnam- 
bulism and trance can we have than the following : " God speaketh once, yea, 
twice, yet man perceiveth not ; in a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth upon men, in slumberings upon the bed, and sealeth their 
instruction, that He may withdraw man from his purpose, and hide pride 
from man." 

Amcng the earliest spiritual manifestations of the Old Testament are the 
spirit- voices. The Lord spake face to face with Adam and Eve (Gen. ii. 16, 
and again, Gen. iii. 9-22) ; again, he spake with Cain, (Gen. iv. 6), and also 
spake and walked with Enoch. 

What a life of spiritual experiences was that of Abraham ! In Gen. xviii. 
is related the memorable visit of the three angels to him, and afterwards 
their visit to Lot, — " Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares." Angels of the Lord met Jacob on his 
return from Padanaram (Gen. xxxii. 1) ; also at Peniel an angel met and 
wrestled with Jacob : refusing to give his name, he wrestled all the night, 
until he said, " Let me go, for the day breaketh." Moses was evidently in 
constant communication with the spirit- world. 

An angel appeared to Hagar (Gen. xvi.) , and two to Lot (Gen. xix.). One 
called to Hagar (Gen. xxxi.); and to Abraham (Gen. xxii.) ; one spake to 
Jacob in a dream (Gen. xxxi.) ; one appeared to Moses ( Exod. iii.) ; one went 
before the camp of Israel (Exod. xiv.) ; one spake to all the children of Israel 
(Judges ii.) ; one spake to Gideon (Judges vi.) ; and to the wife of Manoah 
(Judges xiii.) ; one appeared to Elijah (1 Kings xix.) ; one stood by the 
threshing-floor of Oman (1 Chron. xxi.) ; one talked with Zachariah (Zach. i.) ; 
one appeared to the two Maries at the sepulchre (Matt, xxviii.) ; one foretold 
the birth of John the Baptist (Luke i.) ; one appeared to the Virgin Mary 
{ibid.) ; to the shepherds (Luke ii.) ; one opened the door of Peter's prison 
{Acts v.) ; two were seen by Jesus, Peter, James, and John (Luke ix.). It will 
not do for scriptural objectors to say these angels were a distinct order of 
beings from man ; for those seen by the apostles were Moses and Elias, and 
that seen by John (Rev. xxii.), though called by him an angel, avowed him- 
self to be his fellow-servant, and " one of his brethren, the prophets." 

The instances of miraculous cures are numerous. Head Lev. xv. and xvi., 
Num. v., 1 Kings xiii., 1 Kings xvii., 2 Kings ii. 4 ; iv. 5 ; xix. 20 ; Josh, x., 
&c. Hundreds of such cases could be cited from the Old Testament, hundreds 
from the New Testament. Christ said this power would continue, and that 
these signs should always follow those that believe : " In my name shall they 
cast out devils ; they shall speak with new tongues ; they shall take up ser- 
pents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; they shall 
lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover'' (Mark xvi. 17, 18). 

The reported cures of Dr. Newton, the Zouave Jacob, and many others at 
the present day, are certainly not unworthy of investigation, if we are to 
believe passages like the above. 

Modern scepticism accounts those persons fatuous who say, " We have seen 
writing that could never have been done by mortal ta»&.*" w^s^^b^^ ^^v 
hands were moved to write mvolunterWv • ' X»3l ^*\» ^\r^»-^r^as^ ^?^^^ 
on Belahozzar'a palace- wall ; aad Eze\oa\ ^ ^ t»*%, vv |*»&^\»». ^ v ^^ 
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behold n hand was lent onto dk ; mad !o, • roE of ■ book wu 
spread it before me, and it wm written within and without." 

There we hire two distinct •-**— "™ - T T*T*t*iit mimifmt«Kiwi. 
to those coming under oar own notice in the promt tlty. Spi " 
spirit- writing were seen, without the teem being either mi, 

■ AD thii." said David, " the Lord made m* nnderjtand in writing, by hi* 
hmndnpon roe, eren all themarksof this pattern" {1 Catron, urii. 19). See, 
•1*0, 2 Chroti. ill 12, where it ;i stated thai "There came a writing- to- 
Jehoram from Elijah the Prophet -." and this nwrt hare been some years after 
Elijah's death j though soma of the commentators quietly unme, in • mar- 
ginal note, that the Mid writing wis written htfurt the prophet'* death ! 

We hare account* of vision* and trances. Rich u those of Balaam, the son 
of Beer, who hsard the word* of God, taw the vision of the Almighty ; fall- 
ing into a truss, having hi* eyes open, — a state accurately deacribed, and 
which is fanuhar to those acquainted with certain form* cf aiainambulisni ; 
of Isaiah, the son of Am* which he saw concerning Jodih and Jerusalem ; 
of Eiekiel, the priest, by the Eivi-r Chebar, when the heaven* were opened, 

visions of God ; of Daniel, in the palace of Shoshan, and by the 

. Hildehel ; of Peter, at Joppa, who, what he had gone cpon the 
to pray, Ml into a trance, and saw beared opened ; of Paul, who 

.: ..■.:'. •"■ '■■:." ' ■ .'. " " '■' '.■ . ■;"';. ■ 

the isle that a called Patmos, and who was wmsiiB ls-i ".■■ 

hear mi, •* What thou seest write ia a book :'" and who, at the ryia- 

hi* Apocalypse, tell* us, " And I John saw and beard those things." 

., .■ V. 

■earl all, i clearly hnj E . ', in -■.."■, n irrati n . i Ihum nf tlM 
rored Peter out of prison ; of the angel who rolled *mr the 
rem the door of the sepalehre ; of the apostle Philip whom " 

Load caught away" 1 and here from Gaza to Aaotns; and of Ezefcicl'a 

experiences, almost literally like those of mu of in oontemponriea, a* 
tnfntimf rl in thi* volume; "So the Spirit lifted me op, and took me away 
. . . And he put faith t^ jw«.'« l.,/. ml tol u hjurto/a^Aiii 
and the Spirit Ufitd a. ay between the earth and the heaven. - 

TJntO within the bat few years, who was more fit for a lamia iijlini. than 

the man wbo wonld believe that a spirit could lift a table, - thai vi.jLituiz; 

the law of urarttaiion " T Yet axea of iron were made to swim, and men 

■---^t, soofhsxiadwi that Ohadiah was afraid lest 




■liar period* of Hebrew history, was a distiartt ve and 
rhus we have Iddo, the srer. Gad, the knag's seer; Jeda- 
; a^m«ayw«*Tth whew saymg* were aniltent^.wii ir.d 
irehivns. We road of the time ■■£ Sirsu-L - H . : . 
d a propiif!. was '...'loir- lime called a tear; and that -The word of the 
; was nrevioos in thosn days, there waa no open visian ; *■ cr, as Da Witte 
liatesit, "The wtirdof the Lord was rare, in those day* vnian* were Dot 



placed in the Jewish archivos. 
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revelations, running through and indissolubly blended with the sacred 
history ; and the varied " spiritual gifts " concerning which St. Paul, writing 
to the Church of Corinth, says, " I would not have you ignorant." 

Nor does the Church, in succeeding times, appear to have been ignorant. 

Augustine asserts that miracles were so frequent and extraordinary in his 
time (the fourth century), that accounts of them were read in the churches. 
Some are said to have been done before many witnesses, and some in his own 
presence. 

Evodius, a bishop in Africa, and a friend of Augustine, corresponded with 
the latter concerning spirit-manifestations. Of the reality of these, Evodius 
was well persuaded from his own experience. He says, " I remember well 
that Profuturus, Privatus, and Servitius, whom I had known in the monastery 
here, appeared to me, and talked to me, after their decease ; and what they 
told me, happened. Was it their souls which appeared to me, or was it some 
other spirits who assumed their forms ?" He also inquires, " If the soul on 
quitting its (mortal) body does not retain a certain subtile body with which it 
appears, and by means of which it is transported from one spot to another P" 
Augustine, in reply, acknowledges that there is a great distinction to be made 
between true and false visions, and that he could wish that he had some sure 
means of distinguishing them. 

It is a common notion among Protestants, that all alleged supernatural 
occurrences in the Catholic Church are either the delusions of ignorant 
enthusiasts, or the inventions of priest-craft. There can be no greater 
mistake. Whether the miracles are genuine or not, the Catholic Church 
admits them only after a most thorough investigation. " I should not be a 
good Catholic," said Cardinal Wiseman, " if I did not believe in spiritual 
manifestations. ' ' 

The working of miracles is a condition absolutely necessary in the canoni- 
zation of saints ; and it is only after a most careful scrutiny of facts that the 
Church allows canonization. 

"In the scholastic ages," says Fleming, "the belief in return from the 
dead, in apparitions and spirits, was universal." Mr. Morison, in his " Life 
of St. Bernard," observes, "Miracles, ghostly apparitions, divine and demoniac 
interference with sublunary affairs, were matters which a man of the twelfth 
century would less doubt of than of his own existence." 

St. Theresa, of whose experiences we have already made mention, writes in 
her account of her life, " Sometimes my whole body was carried with my soul, 
so as to be raised from the ground; but this was seldom. When I wished to 
resist these raptures, there seemed to be somewhat of such mighty force under 
my feet, which raised me up, that I knew not what to compare it to. All my 
resistance availed little." 

A modern Spiritualist believes all this without difficulty. 

Ernest Renan, in his " Life of Christ," makes light of the phenomena of 
the Bible, as well as of Spiritualism. He calls for " a miracle at Paris, for 
instance, before experienced savans ;" one which would put an end to all 
doubt. Elsewhere, too, he explains more exactly what would suit him as to a 
miracle ; that it should be wrought under conditions as to time and place, in 
a hall, and before a commission of physiologists, chemists, physicians, and 
critics ; and that, when it had been done once, it should, on request, be 
repeated. 

Well does William Mountford, in his " Anti-Supernaturalism of the Aj%&' 9 
reply to expectations like these : " Are earthquakes, «& ra^<3t?*&.» *RRR»\sx:fcR^ 
incredible, as not occurring at a time and. a \>\«&fc\aitf*roA^w€&^ 
missive to the directions of men witfc c\oO*a toA *^\f&As3s3^ *»^^ v 
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magnetic and other machines all llljllj for use P Ami, indeed, 
coming fo order would scarcely lie a miracle. For, coming to order patten.'. f , 
panehnilly, ;liii1 U a scientific certainty. It would, by that very fact, hire 
parted probably with something essential to its nature ae commonly under - 

The belief in guardian angels was common in the earliest historic time.'. 
According to Plato, a peculiar tutelary demon is allotted to every man — an 
unseen, yet ever-present witness of his thoughts mid conduct. Both Greeks 
»nd Romans had their genii. Plutarch says, '• One Supreme Providence 
gorarns the world ; and genii participate with him in its administration." 
'J'liat each individual has his guardian migel, haa always been a favourite 
tenet of the Catholic Church ; and its prayer for children recognises the 

Instances in which penani km spoken in a language which was unknown 
to them in their normal state, are not unfrequent in modern Spiritualism. 

In Edward Irving's church, in England (1831), tho utterances wore some- 
times in foreign languages H well as in •' the unknown tongue." 

Colquhonn, in his " Isis Itevolata," remarks, " Many authors nave noticed 
tliis phenomenon of speaking a language unknown to the individual in his 
ordinary state ; and it will very frequently bo found coupled with the 
prophetic faculty, as arising out of the same or similar conditions." 

Nut only in .fudon, but throughout the Orient, has tho belief in spirit- 
communion prevailed from the earliest times. Mahomet was what would bo 
called in our days a medium. He was subject to trances and ecstasies. He 
was a thorough Spiritualist. When he l'. /Unwed the mortal remains of hie 
son Ibrahim to the grave, be invoked the child's spirit to hold fast to the 
t'-j 1 1 ruhil inns of the faith; tho unity of God, &c. So Washington Irving Bays.' 

According lo Hue, tho Catholic missionary, table-rapping and table- 
turning worn in use in tbj thirteenth century among the Mongols, in the 
wilda of Tartar j\ The Cluni -c r cogniso spiritual inbrvention as a fact, and 
it ia an element in their religious systems. At the rites in honour of 
Confucius, Hue lulls \u thai the spirit of Confucius is addressed as present. 

Dr. Maegowan, in the "North China Herald," tells us bow writing is 

performed by the agonev of spirits ; liura which we may infer that a form of 

tte is no novelty among tho Chinese. He says, "The table is 

sprinkled equally with bran, flour, dust, or other powder; and two mediums 

opposite sides, with their hands on tho table. A hemispherical 

basket, eight inches in diameter, is now reverse.!, and laid down with its 

ring on tin: tirid uf one ir two lingers fit the Iwo mediums. This 

;■■ act us pi nholdi r ; und a reed, or style, is fastened lu the rim, or 

a cbopstick thrust through tho interstices, with tho point touching the 

jiDw.i. r.ii table. 

" The ghost, meanwhile, has been duly invoked ; and Iho spectators stand 
round, waiting the result. This is not uniform. .Sunn linns tho spirit 
summoned is unable to write ; sometimes he is mischievously inclined, and 
the pen —tor it always moves — will make either a lew senseless nourishes on 
■ -. ..r hi-hiou -enl' u ■:■.' ilvit ■no without im an big, or with a. meaning 
Ih.il uiily misleads. This however, is comparatively rare. In general, the 
words traced are arranged in tho licet form of composition, and they com- 
municate intelligence wholly unknown to (ho operators. Theco operators 
are said to be not only unconscious, hut unwilling, participators in the feat." 
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The same writer tells us that in Ningpo, in 1843, there was scarcely .a 
house in which this mode of getting messages from the spirits was not 
practised. So it would seem that, some five years before the phenomena at 
Hydesville, Planchette, or a substitute for it, was common in China !* 

Seneca compares the birth of man into tins world to his birth from the 
womb of Nature, into " another beginning, another state of things that 
expects us." 

" It will be just as natural for you," says one, claiming to be a spirit, " to 
become suddenly conscious of the spirit- world, as it is for the infant to be 
ushered into the material world without consciously experiencing any unusual 
degree of excitement from the occurrence." 

" A form which vanishes," says Gustave Aimard, " is the creation of a new 
form, a transformation of being. What we call death is a movement in 
advance, a progressive evolution, an aggrandisement of life. Our past fur- 
nishes us a double proof of this assertion ; for it is through a double death, 
a double destruction of anterior forms, that we arrive at our present life. 

" Suppose that the ovule which is to one day be a man, had sensibility and 
intelligence ; would it not take for symptoms, premonitory of its end, the 
painful rendings of its ovulary organisation? Error! Vain fears! The 
ovule becomes a foetus ; that is to say passes from an inferior life to a superior; 
for the foetus has an organisation and a life distinct from those both of the 
ovule and of the infant. 

'" Suppose now that the foetus, also sensitive and intelligent, approaching 
the end of its foetal life, began to experience the sufferings of child-birth. 
Would not it, too, believe that the convulsive claspings of the uterus were 
the very embrace of death and the utter annihilation of life ? Error again ! 
Vain fears ! For that which it took for its death-rattle of agony, and its last 
adieu to existence, is the first wailing of a new-born child, its salutation to a 
new and higher life. 

" And so the end of one life is the commencement of another life less im- 
perfect. It is in this manner beyond a doubt, that by an endless series of 
evolutions or of deaths, we shall realise more and more the divine destiny 
which is revealed to us and promised by our aspirations, our infinite desires. 

" Unless man is eternal in his substance, immortal in his personality, in- 
finite in his destiny, even as he is in his desires, then there is neither Being of 
beings, nor Omnipotent Goodness, nor Infinite Love, nor Eternal Justice r 
God does not exist." 

We know with what suddenness the prevalent fanatical notions in regard 
to witchcraft passed away from the civilised world. Mr. Lecky has described 
it in some striking sentences. It was as if people had awakened all at once 
from a dreadful night-mare. One day witchcraft seemed a fixed fact, and the 

* In the New York "Round Table" of December 12th, 1868, we find the following 
remarks upon the subject of Planchette : " Mr. Kirby is said to have sold over two hundred 
thousand planchettes, at a profit of fifty cents, cash, each. It need not surprise us that Mr. 
Kirby thinks well of planchette. Now what does so knowing a young lady as Miss Field 
think of it ? In this neat little volume (' Planchette's Diary '), she tells her own experiences, 
and, as a conclusion of the whole, admits that she has no theory^ is perplexed ; and, finally, 
' from the sensations undergone while using planchette, I am inclined to believe myself under 
the influence cf a wonderfully subtle magnetic fluid.' To find a name to call a thing by, 
seems to satisfy most minds; but a name is nothing — 'electricity/ 'magnetism/ "odic 
force/ ' vital current,' and so on and on, and we are as much in the dark as ever about 
planchette, table-movings, hysteria, Spiritualism, demonism, witchcraft, possession of devils, 
&c. Are these anything at all but 'derangement' of the normal forces of human nature^ot 
a strange and unhealthy action ? or are they, in some subtle way % *3ca. imsCnksol <A. ^ag«*aaakS~ 
forces outside of ourselves ? Science has not vet «ett\«& Oca ^ueasCYua* wui hi«. «arcas»KBk>»»\s! 
the attention of our new school of poixtmsts. 



neit day it was spurned and gone. Unquestionably, with what there was it 
it. fanatical and false, much that was true m repudiated- It will he the 
work of Spiritualism to point out and re-conhrm tho true. But the time is 
not far bai'li, when, to d'-piy witchcraft, and the construction put on it by the 
authority of the Old Tontament, was regarded as a sort of atheism. 

May it not bo that our theological systems uml . reels, widely hut somewhat 
passively accepted as they now may he, arc dcatinr-d to a winnowing not un- 
like that which witchcraft has undergone ': May not some of our professional 
religious teachers wake up «(iim: hi-iglit uiiiniiny fi> find thur p. hiir hearers have 
very generally outgmwn a certain style of appeal to their lazy pitferonrr-s. 
their eel Fin diligent hopes, their nervous fears, or their sordid. calculation* ■ 
.Should such a change come, — and the signs are threatening,— wo may be 
sure that Spiritual ism, pure and undenled, will be the unftiiling conservator 
of all that is good find trim in human beliefs on Lin: sul-j.-ct of the relations of 
man to time and to eternity, to the universe iiml to us Author. 
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